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“Bur as WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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THE SAILING OF THE SWALLOW. 


BY ALGERNON OHARLES SWINBURNE, 





Part I. 
Axsout the middle music of the spring 
Came from the green shore of the Irish king’ 
A fair ship stoutly sailing, eastward bound, ,| 
And south by Wales and its gray land-line 
round 
To the loud rocks and ringing reaches home 
That take the wild wrath of the Cornish foam, 
Past Lyonesse unswallowed of the tides 
And high Carlion that now the steep sea 
hides, 
To the wind-hollowed hights and gusty bays 
Of sheer Tintagel, fair with famous days. 
Above the stem: a gilded swallow shone, 
Wrought with straight wings and eyes of. 
glittering stone 
As flying sunward oversea, to bear 
Green summer with it through the singing air. 
And on the deck between the rowers at 
“dawn, 
As the bright sail with brightening wind was 
drawn, 
Sat with full face against the strengthening 
light 
Iseult, more fair than foam or dawn was 
white. i 
Her gaze was glad past love’s own singing of, 
And her face lovely past desire of love. 
Past thought and speech her maiden motions 
were, ’ 
And a more golden sunrise was her hair. 
The very veil of her bright flesh was made 
As of light woven and moonbeam colored 
shade 
More fine than moonbeams; her warm eye- 
lids shone 
As snow sun-stricken that endures the sun, 
And through their curled and colored clouds 
of deep ; 
Luminous lashes, thick as dreams in sleep, © 
Shone as the sea’s depth swallowing up the 
sky’s, 
The springs of unimaginable eyes. 
As the wave’s subtler emerald is pierced 
through 
With the utmost heaven’s inextricable blue, 
And both are woven and molten in one 
sleight 
Of amorous color and implicated light 
Under the golden guard and gaze of noon, 
So glowed their awléss amorous plenilune, 
Azure and gold and ardent gray, made strange 
With fiery difference and deep interchange 
Inexplicable of glories multiform ; 
Now as the sullen sapphire swells toward 
storm 
Foamless, their bitter beauty grew acold, 
And now afire with ardor of fine gold. 
Her flower-soft lips were meek and passionate, 
For love upon them like a shadow sate ~ 
Patient, a foreseen vision of sweet things, 
A dream with eyes fast shut and plumeless 
wings 
That knew not what man’s love or life should 
be, 
Nor had it sight nor heart to hope or see 
What thing should come, but, childlike, 
Satisfied, al 
Watched out its virgin vigil in eoft pride 
And unkissed expectation ; and the glad 
Clear cheeks and throat and tender temples 
had 4 ri 
Such maiden ‘heat as if a rose’s blood - 
Beatin the live heart of'a lily-bud. nat 
Between the small round breasts a white way: 
led ; 
Heavenward, and 
head ; rial 
The whole fair body flower-like swayed and 
shone ays 
Moving, and what her light hand leant 
Grew blossom-scented: “her warm’ 


from slight. foot to slender | 
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| “The steel flow of that terrible springtide 


' That they.should clasp and circle ; her fresh 
hands, 

' Like regent lilies of reflowering lands 

' Whose vassal firstlings, crown and star and 
plume, Mi 

| Bow down tothe empire of that sovereign 
bloom, 

, Shone scepterless, and from her face there 
went 

A silent light as of a God content; 





Save when; more swift and keen than love or 
shame, 
Some flash of blood, light as the laugh of 
flame, 
Broke it with sudden beam and shining 
speech, 
| Asdream by dream shot through her eyes, and 
each 
Outshone the last that lightened, and not one 
Shewed her such things as should be borne 
and done, ; 
Though hard against her shone the sunlike 
face 
| That in all change and wreck of time and 
place 
| Should be the star of her sweet living soul. 


Nor had love madeit as his written scroll 

For evil will and good to read in yet; 

But smooth and mighty, without scar or fret, 

Fresh and high-lifted was the helmless brow 

| As the oak-tree flower that tops the tepmost 

bough, 

Ere it drop off before the perfect leaf; 

And nothing save his name he had of grief, 

The name his mother, dying as he was born, 

Made out of sorrow in very sorrow’s scorn, 

And set it on him smiling in her sight, 

Tristram ;. who now, clothed with sweet 
youth and might, 

As a‘glad witness wore that bitter name, 

‘Phe second symbol of the world for fame. 


Famous ané@ full of fortune was his youth 
Ere the beard’s bloom had left his cheek un- 
smooth, 
And in his facea lordship of strong joy 
And hight of heart no chance could curb or 
cloy 
Lightened, and all that warmed them at his 
eyes 
Loved them as young larks love the blue 
strong skies. 
Se like the morning through the morning 
moved 
Tristram, a light to look on and be loved, 
Love sprang between his lips and hands, and 
shone 
Singing; and strengthened and sank down 
thereon 
As a bird settles to the second flight; 
Then from beneath his harping hands with 
might 
Leapt, and made ways and had its fill and 
died ; 
And all whose hearts were fed upon it sighed 
Silent, and in their hearts the fire of tears 
Burned as wine drunken not with lips but 
ears ; 
And gazing on his fervent hands, that made 
| The might of music, all their souls obeyed 
| With’ trembling strong subservience of de- 
{ : ‘light. 
| How manya queen that had him once in 
sight 
| Thought in the secret place:of her hot heart 
| In, what strong battle had these hands borne 


How oft, and were so young and sweet of 
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| -What words and cries of battle hed they flung 

| vAthiwart the swingand shrick of swords,'so' 

lll to YOURE; ou od bluow uaid oii 

And eyes as glad as summer, what strange 
» , youth, . 


Fed them so fail of happy, heart and trath, 
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To round and ripen for delight of man °:<! 
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T > -That themoon rules not, but the fite and light 


‘And those red lips, whereon the song burned}; ‘» i a 
oun | Yet thought ‘she how their hot chief’s violent 
- heart ie 
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| ‘That had seen sway from side to sundering | 
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- Of men’s hearts mixed in the mid mirth of 
fight. : 1 
| Therefore the joy and love of. him they had 
Made thought more amorous in them and 
moreglad .; « 
For his fame’s sake remembered, and his 
} youth 
| Gave his fame flowerlike fragrance and soft 
growth, 
| As of a rose requickening, when he stood 
' Fair in their eye, a flower of faultiess blood. 
| And that sad queen to whom his life’ was 
' death, 
A rose plucked forth of summer in mid 
breath, 
A star fall’n out of season in mid throe ; 
| Of that life’s joy that makes the star’s life 
iW, 
Made their love sadder toward him and more 
strong. 
And in mid change of time and fight and 
} song 
} Chance cast him westward on the low sweet 
strand 
Where songs are sung of the green Irish land ; 
And the sky loves it, and the sea loves best, 
| And as a bird is taken to man’s breast, 
| The sweet-souled land where sorrow sweetest 
sings 
Is wrapt round with them as with hands and 


wings 
| And taken to the sea’s heart as a flower. 
There in the luck and light of his good hour 
| Came to the king’s court likea noteless man 
' Tristram, and while some half @ season ran 
' Abode before: him, harping in his hall, 
And taught sweet craft of new things musical 
' To the dear maiden mouth: and innocent 
hands 
That for his sake are famous in all lands. 


Yet was not love between them ; for their 
fate 

| Lay wrapt in its-appointed hour at wait, 

* And had no flower to show yet and no sting. 

' But once, being vexed with some past wound, 
the 

| Bade give him comfort of sweet baths, and 
then 

Should Iseult watch him as his handmaiden, 

For his more honor in men’s sight, and ease 
| The hurts he had with holy remedies 
| Made by her mother’s magic, in strange 

hours, ‘ 

Out of live roots and life-compelling flowers. 
| And, finding by the wound’s sign in his side 
This was the knight by whom their strength 

had died, 
And all their might in one man overthrown 
Had left their shame in sight of all: men 


shown, 

She would have slain him swordless with his 
sword ; 

Yet seemed he to her so great and fair a lord 

She heaved up hand and smote not. And he 

said, - 

Laughing: ‘‘What comfort shall this man 

be dead, : 


Damsel? What hurt is for my blood to heal ? 
But set your hand not near the toothéd steel, 
| Lest the fang strike it.” 
i she said, 
‘Should ft not stitig the very serpent dead 
That stung miae uncle? For his slayer art 
thou ; ' 
And half my mother’s heart is bloodless now 
Through thee, that mad’st the veins of all 
lel O her kit” ; Pratl b 
| Bleed in bis wounds whose veins for thee ran 
fal I thin.’ rye ; 


Had flung the fierce word forth upon their 
»} 7G ‘ PSAOU' a 


Had set upon his conqueror’s fiesti thie seal 
Of his mishallowed and arointed steel, © 


‘|| Wheredr thé vetioni and enchanted might ~ 
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“Yea, the fang,” 


fart" be va 
That bade to battle the last kifght that stood | 
| OnvArthiti’s } anid so, Uytig of his wild mood, | 
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These things ehe stood recasting; and, her 
soul 
| Subsiding in her, thought like thin flame 
stole. 
Through all its maiden courses and: filled up 
| Its hidden ways as sweet wine doth a eup. 


So past she from him humbly; and he went 
, Home with hands reconciled and heart con- 
tent, 
To bring fair peace. between the Cornish 
strand 
And the long wrangling wars of that loud 
land, 

And when the peace was struck between 
them twain € 
Forth must he fare by those green straits 

again, 
And bring back Iseult fora plighted bride 
And set to reign at Mark, his uncle’s, side. 
So now, with feast made and all triumphs 


done, : 
They sailed, between the moonfall and the” 
sun, 
Under the spent stars eastward. But the 
queen, « 


Out of wise heart:and:subtle love had seen 
Such things as might :be, dark as in a glass} 
And, lest some doom of these should come 
to pass,, = f : 
Bethought her with her secret soul alone 
To work some charm for marriage unison, 
And strike the heart of Iseult to her lord.’ 
With a spell stronger than the sttoke of 
sword, 
| Therefore, with marvelous herbs and ‘spells 
she wrought 
To win the very wonder of her thought, 
And brewed it with her secret hands and 
blest, 
And drew and gave out of her secret breast 
To one her chosen and Iseult’s handmaiden, 
Brangwain, and bade her hide from sight of 
men 
This marvel covered in a golden cup, 
So covering in her heart the counsel up 
As.in the gold the wondrous wine lay close; 
And when the last shout with the last cup 
rose 
About the bride and bridegroom bound to 
bed, 
Then should this one word of her will be said 
To her new-married maiden child, that she 
Should drink with Mark this draught in 
unity, 
And no lip touch it for her sake but theirs. 
For, with long love and consecrating prayers, 
The wine was hallowed for their mouths to 
pledge ; 
And if a drop fell from the beaker’s edge, 
That drop should Iseult hold as dear as blood 
* Shed from her mother’s heart to doe her good. 
And, having drunk, they twain should be one 
heart 
Who were one. flesh, | till fleshly death should 


part— 
Death, who parts all. 


* “86 Brangwain swore, and kept, 
The hid thing by her while she waked or 
slept. 
And now they sat to see the sun again, 
Whose light of eye had looked on no such 
twain 
Since Galahault, in the rose-time of the year, 
Brought Launcelot first to sight of Guene- 
vere. © 
And Tristram caught her changing eyes, and 
said: « 

‘ As this day raises daylight from the dead, 
Might not this face the life of a dead man?” 
And Tseult, gazing where the sea was wan, 
Out of the stin’s way, said: “I pray you not 
Praise me; but tell me there in Camelot, _. 
Saving the queen, who hath most name of 

fair ? 

_I would I were a man and dwelling there, 

‘ That I might win me better praisé than yours, 
Even such as you have; for your praise en- 
“ dures. : 

That, with great deeds; yé wring from mouths 
of mer : 
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But ours—for shame! Where is it? Tell me, 
then, 

Since women may not wear a better here, 

Who of this praise hath most save Gu 
Yere?” i, 

And a sa pea aay - ® laugh hel 


“ ola a Neus praise is this to win; 
A poor praise and a little! But of these ss 
Hapless, whom love serves only with bowed 
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poor women fairer face hath fone 
That lifts her eyes against the eye o’ the sun, 
Than Arthur’s sister, whom the north seas 
call 
Mistress of isles ; so yet majestical, 
Above the crowns on younger heads she 
moves, 
Outlightening with her eyes our late-born 
loves.”’ 
** Ah!’ said Iseult, ‘‘is she mor 
Look! I am tall,”’ and touche 



































































































1] than I? 
the mast hard 


by, , 
Reaching far up the white flower of her hand. 
** And look, fair lord, now, when I rise and 
stand, 
How high with feet unlifted I can touch, 
Standing straight up. Could this queen do 
thus much ? 
Nay, overtall she must be, then, like me. 
I should love lesser women. May this be 
That she is still the second stateliest there, 
80 more than many so much younger fair— 
She, born before the king, too, was she not ? 
And has the third knight after Launcelot 
And after you to serve her? Nay, sir, then 
God made her for a love-sign among men.” 


** Aye,”’ Tristram answered, “‘forasign. A sign 
Would God it were not! For no planets 
shine 
With half such fearful forecast of men’s fate 
As a fair face so more unfortunate.”’ 


Then, with a smile that lit not on her brows, 
But moved upon her red mouth tremulous, 
Light as a sea-bird’s motion oversea: 


Yea,’ quoth Iseult, ‘‘ the happier hap for me, 
With no such face to bring men no such fate. 
Yet her might all we women; born too late, 
Praise for good hapg#who, so.enskied above, 
Not more in age eXcels'us than man’s love.” 
Then came a glooming light on Tristram’s 
face, 

Answering: 
grace 

Than to sit down beside her in men’s sight. 

For, if men be not blind whom God gives 
light, 

And lie not, in whose lips he bids truth live, 

Great grief shall she be given and greater 
give. 

For Merlin witnessed of her years ago 

That she should work woe and should suffer 
woe 

Beyond the race of women ; and, in truth, 

Her face, too bright and dark for age or 
youth, 

Hath on it such a light of cloud and fire, 

With charm and change of keen or dim desire, 

And over all a fearless look of fear 

Hung like a veil across its changing cheer, 

Made up of fierce foreknowledge and sharp 
scorn, 

That it were better she had not been born. 

For not love’s self can help a face which 
hath 

Such unsubmissive anguish of wan wrath, 

Blind prescience and eelf-contemptuous hate 

Of her own soul and heavy-footed fate, 

Writ broad upon its beauty. None the less 

Its fire of bright and burning bitterness 

Takes with as quick a flame the sense of 
men 

As any sunbeam, nor is quenched again 

With any drop of dewfall; yea, I think 

No herb of force or blood-compelling drink 

Would heal a heart that ever it made hot. 

Aye, and men, too, that greatly love her not, 

Seeing the great love of her and Lameracke, 

Make no great marvel, nor look strangely 
back 

When with his gaze about her she goes by, 

Pale as a breathless and star-quickening sky, 

Between moonrise and sunset, and moves out 

Clothed with the passion of his eyes about 

As night with all her stars—yet night is black ; 

And she, clothed warm with love of Lamer- 
acke, 

Girt with bis worship as with girdling gold, 

Seems all at heart anhungered and acold, 

Seems sad at heart and loveless of the light, 

As night, star-clothed ornaked, is but night.” 

And with her sweet eyes sunken, and the 

mirth 

Dead in their look as earth lies dead in earth 

That reigned on earth and triumphed, Iseult 

‘* Is it her shame of something done and dead, 
Or fear of something to be born and done, 
That so in her soul’s eye puts out the sun?”’ |! 

And Tristram answered; ‘Surely, as I 
think, 
This gives her soul such bitterness to drink, 
The sin born blind, the sightless sin un 


‘God keep you better in his 


i 


“* 


Wreught when the summer in her blood was 


blown 


bade 
What was before the bidding ; wun she knew 
How sharp a life dead love should lead her 
through, 
To-what sure end how fearful; and though 
yet 
Nor with her blood nor tears her way be wet. 
And she look bravely with set face on fate, 
Yet she knows well the serpent hour at wait 
Somewhere to sting and spare not ; aye, and 
he, 
Arthur” ; 
The king,” quoth Iseult, suddenly, 
* Doth the king, too, live so in sight of fear? 
They say sin touches nota man go near 
As shame a woman ; yet he, too, should be 
Part of the penance, being more deep them 
she 
Set in the sin.” 
“ Nay,” Tristram said, “for thus’ 
It fell by wicked hap and hazardous 
That wittingly he sinned no more than youth 
May sin and be assoiled of God and truth, 
Repenting ; for in bis first year of reign, 
As he stood splendid with his foemen slain 
And light of mow: blown battles, flushed and 
hot 
With hope and life, came greeting from King 
Lot 
Out of his wind-worn islands oversea, 
And homage to my king and fealty 
Of those north seas wherein the strange 
shapes swim, 
As from his man ; and Arthur greeted him 
As his good lord aiid courteously, and bade 
To his high feast; who coming with him had 
This Queen Morgause of Orkney, his fair 
wife, 
In the green middle Maytime of her life, 
And in scarce April was our king’s as then, 
And goodliest was he of all flowering men, 
And of what graft as yet himself knew not: 
But cold as rains in autumn was King Lot, 


_ And gray-grown out of season; so there 


sprang 

Swift love between them, and all spring 
through sang 

Light in their joyous hearing. For none 
knew 

The bitter bond of blood between them two, 

Twain fathers but one mother, till too late 

The sacred mouth of Merlin set forth fate 

And brake the secret seal on Arthur’s birth, 

And showed his rain and his rule on earth 

Inextricable, and light on lives to be. 

For, surely, though time slay us, yet shall we 

Have such high name and lordship of good 
days 

As shall sustain us living, and men’s praise 

Shall burn.a beacon lit above us dead. © 

And of the king how shall not this be said, 

When any of us from any mouth has praise, 

That such were men in only this king’s days, 

In Arthur’s? Yea, come shine or shade, no 


less 

His name shall be one name with knightli- 
ness, 

His fame one light with sunlight. Yet in 
sooth 


His age shall bear the burdens of his youth 

And bleed from his own bloodshed ; for in- 
deed 

Blind to him blind did Morgause bring forth 
seed, 

And of the child between them shall be born 

Destruction: so shall God not suffer scorn, 

Nor in men’s souls and lives his laws lie 
dead.”’ 


i 

And as one moved and marveling, Iseult 

said : ‘ 

“Great pity it is and strange it seems to me 
God could not do them so much right as we, 
Who slay not men for witless evil done ; 

And these the noblest under the great sun. 

For sin they knew not He that knew shall 
slay, 

And smite blind men for stumbling in ei 
day. 

What good is it to God that such should diet 

Shall the sun’s light grow sunnier.in the sky 

Because their light of sata is put ont “ 

And, sighing, she looked from wave to 
cloud about;. . . 

And even with that.the tull- -grown feet of 

day 

Sprang upright on the weiveden water-way, 

And bis face burned against her meeting face 





known, 


Most like a lover’s lightening from his place 
Who gazes to his brideward ; the sea shone 








Butscarce adower, and spring dest flushed 


“With helpless Kngwledge that toa Tate tory 








And shiveted like _ Spread wings of angels 
blown \ a f 





fay 
To waste on the’ardent.watei> thewan moon | 
Witheredytowestward a8 a face in swoon 

Death-stricken by glad tidings; and the 
hight 

Throbbed and the center quivered with de-+ 
light, 

And the depth quailed with passion as of 
love, : 

Till, like the heart of a new-mated dove, 

Air, light, and wave seemed full of burning 
rest 

With motion as of one god’s beating breast. 





WHICH IS THE BETTER SYSTEM? 





BY PROF. V. B. DENSLOW, LL D. 





Way is there such a mortifying contrast 
between the dignity of British politics and 
the universal scalawaggery of American 
politics? Itis feebly and falsely assumed 
by some that it grows out of our more ex- 
tended suffrage. . It.does not.’ We. might 
re-enact here the English Household Suf- 
frage Law, admitting, none to, vote Whd did 
not own real estate of the annual value of 
£2 (@. ¢., worth $100); or who did not -oceu- 
py premises at an annual rental varying 
from £5 to £10 (or worth, say, from £1,000 
to £2,000); or we might double these quali- 
fications, and it would not shut out ignor- 
ant voters here, as it does not there, and, 
hence, would not yary the result, 

It is not the intelligence of the voting 
classes which constitutes.or gives rise in 
England to the inherent tendency of their 
politics to sort and sift and try and train 
their leaders, and finally to award power to 
the ablest, most truste®| and most, trust- 
worthy, making. statesmanship the most 
laborious, secure, and honorable pro- 
fession in the state. The British superi- 
ority grows out of the very simple truth 
that all agents who are momently responsi- 
ble to their’principals are faithful to their 
trust. The American inferiority springs 
from the fact chat our officeholders, being 
everywhere elected for fixed terms, are 
responsible to nobody for anything; and, 
hence, are relatively faithless and incom- 
petent. The English merit liés in a system 
of government by responsible ministries 
and dissolvable legislatures. The Ameri- 
can folly lies in a government by office- 
holders elected or appointed for fixed 
terms, The American.written Constitution 
is a cast-iron cauldron, within which the 
waters of political agitation may boil till 
they explode; but their explosion works no 
progress. The English unwritten consti- 
tution is a complex but flexible engine, the 
various parts of which are the inventions of 
various minds, each adding something to 
the smoothness or power with which the 
engine pursues its way. The system has 
grown in England naturally out of two or 
three fundamental principles—viz., first, 
a permanent executive (a king can do no 
wrong, only his advisers can err); second- 
ly, all supplies are voted by the House of 
Commons; and, thirdly, the voting of 
supplies rests on the implied condition 
that the king’s advisers be acceptable to 
‘tthe House of Commons... From _ this 
would naturally arise the principles, as 
icorollaries—viz., first, that, if. the king’s 
advisers were not acceptable to the House 
of Commons, they should resign and give 
place to those who were; save that, second- 
ly, if the king thinks the House of Com 
mons is not as nearly in Harmony with the 
‘people as his existing cabinet, he may test 
ithe question by dissolving Parliament, and 
(calling on the people to elect a new. House; 
‘whereupon, thirdly, if the new House agree 
jin opinion with the old House, the old.cab- 
‘inet. shuuld then retire or be impeached, ér 
ithe king would be voted no money, or, if 
‘the new House agree with the old cabinet, 
then it will remain in power Without fur- 
ither discord, thé king and Comm Ds. being 
once more in harmony, the supp! es being 
readily voted, and the king’s bills being 
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, tain incidents naturally flow which might 
pots at.first blush be ee These 
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be won “in the House is 


ved i in athe cabinet, and the question 


“fg ‘put to the-voters will always be the living 


issue, in this form: Will you vote for Smith, 
who, if elected, will sustain William Pitt’s 
proposed war against Napoleon; or will you 
yote for Janes, who, if elected, will oppose 
and prevent it? Thus the sense of the 
country, if taken at all, is always taken in 
time to effectively prevent an unpopular 
measure being entered upon; whereas, 
under the American system of fixed terms 
of office, the officeholders would be left to 
do as they pleased about going to war until 
their terms were ended, and then, when the 
war. was over, the.voter at the next election 
might be asked whether he would vote for 
the administration which did goto war. But 
it would be quite immaterial whether he 
voted for or against, as by that time the 
war would have ended, and other issues 
would be to be acted upon. Upon these 
new issues the new administration would 
act as uninstructed and as irresponsibly as 
did the previous one on the war question. 

| ‘Thirdly, the two parties in the House of 
Commons would oppose each other on the 
well understood terms that the opposition, 
if successful in overthrowing the party in 
power, would be obliged to take the reins 
of administration and tun the government 
on their theory. {t is wonderful what a 
moderating influence it exerts over all 
critics if their criticism is listened to only 
on condition that they, if called upon, will 
attempt the task of doing better work than 
that they criticise. How it tones down denun- 
ciation! How it disarms captious malice! 
How it qualifies the hot haste of partisanship! 
But in America a congressman may bellow 
by the week against the Administration. 
Nobody cares. It is known, perhaps, that 
the medicines he recommends are those 
which he would be the last to take, were he 
on the side he is abusing. Hence, English 
debates are marvels of directness, dignity, 
caution. Every word is qualified and 
measured by a deep sense of responsibility; 
while, as a rule, our congressional speeches 
are as reckless as so many speeches from 
the stump. They mean buncombe, not 
business, Anybody can speak to any point 
for any party. But, if a revolution in the 
personnel of the Government hung on the 
arbitrament of debate, the numbskulls in 
Congress would be sent to the rear; the men 
of discretion, wisdom, and forecast would 
be brought to the front by the men most 
competent to do this kind of sorting and 
sifting—viz., their associates and backers 
in the same party. Thus leadership, now 
so wanting, would begin to be developed in 
Congress; and, to become leaders in such 
contests, congressmen would have to be- 
come statesmen, and, to secure statesmen, 
congressional districts would gladly select 
their candidates from any part of the state, 
and, perhaps of the Union, with less regard 
than is now paid to the accident of resi- 
dence. Fourthly, no elections being neces- 
sary, as a rule, under this system, except 
when some important question is before the 
national legislature, on which parties make 
anew division, it would follow that, as a 
rule, the people would only be called on 
to. vote when there was some measure 
of policy to vote for or against. The 
issue would be single, comprehensible, and 
honest. Noone would have any interest 
in concealing it. This would make politi- 
cal discussion on the stump direct, candid, 
and manly. It is far simpler thao our 
American issue, which is always in one 
form: Will you vote. for, the record of the 
(Democratic party for twenty-five years 
pasty or will you vote an endorsement of 
the Republican party for twenty-five years 
past? As both parties are constantly 
changing, and as neither party is responsi- 
ble ‘for any record whatever made in or 
out of Congress, or for any action taken 
anywhere on any, subject, as neither party 
‘unitedly votes for or against any one act of 








passed. And from these corollaries cer- 


legislation, it follows that the American 
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people are always voting on a purely myth- 
ical basis, a set of unknown quantities, a 
fraud, a sham. 

Fifthly, under this system’ political’ ‘par- 
ties would divide into progressive and con- 
servative—one favoring action, the other 
opposing action, on the always well-defined 
question: What’ is now the next thing to be 
done? This is philosophical and tends 
toward progress, as compared with’ out 


perpetual deadlock between two political ’ 


mobs, ‘whose platforms always agree in 
substance and who are divided only by 
their prejudices and their antecedents: 


UNION COLLEGE OF LAW, CHICAGO, ILL, 
or 


MR. MOODY’S WORK IN CHICAGO. 
BY THE REV. ABBOTT E. KITTREDGE. 


Tne great Tabernacle, made sacred to 
thousands by the precious meetings of the 
past three months, is now closed. These 
meetings have become a matter of history, 
and only the revelations of the Last Day 
can perfectly stm up their results. Three 
months never’ before passed so rapidly, 
because so pleasantly; and I doubt not 
multitudes would ‘be delighted if they 
could know that Mr. Moody was coming 
next wéek to Chicago, to begin another 
three months’ Campaign in the Tabernacle. 

It is more’ than a year ago since the 
pastors met to invite these dear brethren to 
labor in our midst; but our urging seemed 
to accomplish but little, for Philadelphia 
and then New York were given the prefer- 
ence, and much to our disappointment and 
sorrow. ,Then we discovered that there 
was a peculiar shrinking in Mr. Moody’s 
mind from coming td"Chicago, the fact of 
his long residence in this city and the 
familiarity of the people with his manner 
of preaching and with the songs of Mr. 
Sankey leading him to question the success 
of his work here, so far as it depended on 
human co-operation. Then it had become 
almost an established fact that the pastors 
of the different denominations could not 
unite in any general movement for the up- 


building of Christ’s Kingdom. And added |. 


to all this was the attitude of our daily press, 
which for eighteen years had made Mr. 
Moody’s peculiar style the target for ridi- 
cule, and often of personal abuse; so that, 
while he was not afraid of the newspapers, 
it was a serious question how far they 
might impede seriously the progress of the 
great work. But, at length, he decided to 
come—to come to this his own city, where 
his face, his style, his every peculiarity 
were well known, and where he could de- 
pend on no novelty. as a magnet to attract 
the multitudes. But he came to more than 
twenty thousand Christian people, who had 
been praying for his coming, and who in 
prayer had become ONE (as never before) 
in Christ Jesus; and he has accomplished 
grander work than in any previous three 
months of his life.. As we look back upon 
it and begin to reap its rich harvest-grain, 
our grateful prayer is: ‘‘ Not unto us, not 
unto brothers Moody and Sankey, but unto 
thy namie, oO Lord, be all the glory forever 
and ever.” . 

It has been a three months of checkered 
scenes, yet through all we can trace the 
golden thread of God’s loving kindness. 
Death has twice flung his dark shadow 
over our hearts—once in the affliction of Mr. 
Moody, by the sudden death of his brother, 


and then in the translation by a chariot of 
fire of our dear brother Bliss; but in the 


first instance God chastened his servant, 


that he might preach the Gospel in Chicago 
with more solemn and mighty power, and 
then, just as the work was ending, Heaven 
opened once more, and our sweetest singer 
joined the choir in glory. And so our union 


services began hard by the pearly gates, 


and they closed in the light which came 
down on singers and listeners through the 


gates ajar. 


The question is often asked: ‘‘ What is 


the secret of Mr. Moody’s success?” And 
no two persons seem to agree upon the an- 
swer to be given. One will tell you it is 
bis earnestness; another, his profound con- 
viction of the truth of the Gospel; another, 
that it is his enthusiasm; and still another, 


that it is his kuéwledge of the Bible} while 
others declare that his success is wholly 
due to the Holy Spirit accompanying his 
labors, But Other preachers ‘ate earnest, 
ate sincere, are enthusiastic, are as well 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


acquainted with Bible truth as Mr. Moody; 
and thé Holy Spirit blesses also their labors 
to the salvation of souls. Now, it is not an 
easy matter to analyze the success of Mr.’ 
Moody; but this much’we can say, tHat it 
cannot bé attributed to any single charac- 
teristic, but'to many combined. In the first 
place, he is'a perfect general in all the work’ 
of planning a religious campaign. He 
superintends everything—the building, the 
ushers, the ventilation; the music, all the 
agencies employed in the inquiry-rooms 
and in the meetings of prayer; and thus his 
one mind runs through all the machinery 
of all the ‘work of the three months, and 
committees, ushers, Christian workers, and 
pastors all do his bidding. He may make 
mistakes, and @adoubtedly he does; but he 
reaps the success which must always re- 
sult from the unity of method’ and work 
flowing from the ‘‘ one-man power.” 

Then Mr. Moody preaches “‘ Jesus only” — 
the simple, pure Gospel for the salvation of 
the perishing souls. It would seem almost 
an impossibility for any one to preach 
for three months, and every day to hun- 
dreds of clergymen, representing all the 
Evangelical denominations, and yet so 
preach that not a word should -be spoken 
to which any one of them could take ex- 
ception; and yet this is wonderfully true 
of Mr. Moody, and the secret of it is that 
he preaches only Christ and him crucified. 
And in this Ties one secret of ‘his marvel- 
ous power; for in his success we cannot 
‘but be convinced that the people have be- 
come tired of essay and theological preach- 
ing, and, having been so long fed upon that 
which is not bread, they listen to the pure 
Gospel and to Calvary’s story as if they 
had never heard it before. A prominent 
pastor in New York City said to me, as Mr. 
Moody’s. meetings were closihg in that 
place: “*I have been a minister of the Lord 
Jesus Christ for years, and it seems 
‘to me that I have never known how to 
' preach Christ till now. God helping me, 
Iam going to preach the GosPEL the rest 
| of my life.” 

Then add to this preaching of a pure, un- 
denominational Gospel Mr. Moody’s single- 
ness of aim, which is to lead sinners to 
Christ. He does not preach to please men, 
or to draw people to his services by amus- 





| sion is to save the perishing. He believes, 
as he believes in his own existence, that all 
| men are sinners, that under the law al! are 
/ condemned, that there is no hope for any 
i one except througb the cleansing blood of 
| the sinner’s'substitute, Jesus Christ; and so 
-he preaches that Atonement, and only 
| that, his soul literally on fire for souls. He 
| is, therefore, a man of one idea; and such 
| men always succeed. In his preaching to 
churchmembers Mr. Moody accomplishes 
three grand results: increase of faith in 
the promisés, and in the prevailing power 
of prayer, and a love for the Bible as 4 
volume of unsearchable riches of divine 
truth. In fact, if no souls were saved 
directly through His’ Tabors, these results 
to Christians. were worth all the money ex- 
pended and all the time given to these 
Tabernacle meetings. The effect of his 
preaching is like resurrection from the 
dead to thousands of churchmembers. 
Those.whose lips have never been opened 
to speak for Christ are now boldly testify- 
ing of his love; those who have never 
made one sacrifice in labor for him are now 
counting all else as loss to win souls to him; 
and thus the churches have been quickened 
and made.mighty through this new life of 
its membership. In fact, it is difficult to 
describe in words the blessing Mr. Moody 
has been, under God, to the Christians of 
Chicago. To thousands and thousands the 
religion of the cross is a glorious reality, 
when before it was an empty profession, 
The Bible has become a new book, prayer 
a sweet delight and also the sure power to 
bring salvation down, while work for Jesus 
has changed from a slavish duty to a joy- 
ful privilege. It is an interesting fact, in 
tion with this new life in the 
churches,,that there have been more. con- 
yersions during the last three weeks since 
Mr. Moody’s departure than in any three 
weeks while he was in Chicago, showing 
that the results of his labors are deep and 
permanent, But, after allthat may be said, 
the great secret of his success is in the 
power of the Holy Ghost, without whieh 





he could aécomplish nothing. “Mr. Moody 4 


ing or flattering them; but his ruling pas- | 


depends wholly on divine power. He is 
(more than any man I ever knew) emptied 
of self ‘and filléd with the Holy Spirit; a 
man of prayer and resting wholly on God; 
and so God uses him as he will use any 
emptied vessel for his glory. 

But, in speaking of the suceess of Mr. 
Moody in Chicago, you cannot omit the 
power of the sweet hymns sung by Mr. 
Sankey. In very many particulars these 
two men are alike, and, surely, it is a won- 
derful Providence which has brought them 
together to work for the Master. Mr. 
Sankey does not pretend to be a great 
singer, nor does he claim that the spiritual 
results of his singing are due to the words 
of thé hymns, or to his voice, but wholly to 
the power of the Holy'Spirit. He believes 
that the Gospel can be sung, as well as 
preached, and so he looks up for the divine 
blessing upon the words, upon his voice, 
upon the thousands of listening hearts; and 
God answers his prayer and makes the 
simple hymn an arrow of conviction which 
brings down the proud, stubborn sinner. 
There are very’ many in Chicago to-day 
who were unmoved: by the words of Mr. 
Moody, but who broke down humbled and 
penitent under the power of hymns such 
as “The Ninety and Nine,” “‘ Watching 
and Waiting,” and ‘“ What shall the Har- 
vest be?” It may well be a serious question 
whether God ever uses the singing of a 
paid quartette in a fashionable church to 
save souls; but that he has crowned the 
simple hymns of Mr. Sankey with his’ bene- 
diction no one can doubt who has studied 
the mighty signs and wonders of the past 
three months. 

Let me simply add, in reply to a question’ 
which is often asked, regarding the 
actual number of conversions during Mr: 
Moody’s labors here; that, while it is im- 
possible to estimate with atly accuracy— 
for thousands from adjacent cities and 
towns ‘and from othér states came to 
Chicago to attend the Tabernacle services, 
and we may hope that large numbers of 
these strangers received a blessing—yet this 
can be said, that certainly three thousand 
were hopefully converted, of which number 
five hundred had been slaves to the appetite 
for intoxicating drink. 

We thank God for the coming of these 
dear brethren to our city. They lave been 
4 great blessing to the churches. Our faith 
in the promises is stronger, our love for the 
Word is deeper and more intelligent, and 
the Lord is now, more than ever before, 
“the chiefest among teh thousand and 
the one altogether lovely.” They will do 
a great work in Boston, and wherever they 
go in years to come, so long as they are 
emptied of self and filled with Christ, 
counting all things as loss that they may win 
precious souls to the love and service of 
Him whose name is above every name. And 
if the pastors of the churches all over our 
dear land were only thus “broken ‘and 
emptied vessels, for the Master’s use made 
meet,” God would bless them as richly and 
gloriously as he ha8 blest this one servant, 
and an army of such preachers could shake 
this nation and bring the world to Jesus. 
God abundantly and mightily pour’ out his 
Holy Spirit upon pastors and clutches,’ | 
making them all one in the Beloved and 
filled with divine power. 

CHICAGO, Feb. 7th, 1877. 

a 
THE ELECTORAL VOTES. 
BY SAMUEL.T, SPEAR, D.D. 


THE Constitution of the United States, 
having provided that “‘ the President of the 
Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, open all the 
[electoral] certificates,” proceeds to say that 

‘the votes shall’ then be counted.” In 
order to decide what votes are here referred 
to’ we need to understand the provisions of 
the’ Constitution and laws ‘of the United 
States, and those of the several states, refat- 
ing ‘to the appointment of Presidential 
electors and their powers and daties when 
acting as electoral coll 

In the following stithmary we have’ the 
provisions that refer'to tle appointment | of 
these electors: {. That “each state’ ‘shall 
appoint, in such manner as the legislature 





équal to the whole number of senators and 





theréof may direct, a number of electots. 


entitled in the Congress.” 2. That ‘no 
senator or representative, or petson hold- 
ing an Office of trust or profit under the 
United States,” and no person disqualified 
by the Fourteénth Amendment, “shall be ' 
appointed an eléctor.”» 3. That “ Congress 
may determine the time of choosing the 
electors.” 4, That'*‘ the electors of Presi- 
dent and Vice President shall be appointed 
in each state on the Tuesday next after the 
first Monday in November in ¢very fourth 
year succeeding every election of President 
and Vice-President.” 5. That “‘ each state 
may by law provide for the filling of any 
vacaticies which may occur in its college of 
electors when such college meets to give its 
electoral votes.” 6: That “it shall be the 
duty of the executive of each state to cause 
three lists of the names of the electors of 
such state to be made and certified, and to 
be delivered to the electors on or before the 
day on which they are required ” to meet. 
The first three of these provisions aré 
found in’ the ‘Constitution and the other 
three in the laws of the United States. To 
them are to be added the laws of the several 
states, providing for the appointment ‘of 
electors by popular elections; creating’ can- 
vassing boards to ascertain the votes of the’ 
people and declare who have been elected; 
directing three certified lists, signed by the 
governor in each state and containing the 
names of all the persons elected, to be de- 
livered to the electors on or before the day 
of their meeting to give their votes; and 
authorizing the electors when assembled to 
fill any vacancies which may then exist. 
Such are the general provisions made by the 
several states in relation to the appoint- 
ment of Presidential electors. 

The first step in the process of appoint- 
ment is an election ‘on ‘the day required by 
law, held and conducted under state author- 
ity; and at this election the qualified voters 
in the several election districts deposit their 
ballots for electors of President and Vice- 
President. These electors are chosen on a 
general ticket; and, hence, those who have 
the greatest number of votes in any state 
are the persons appointed by that state to 
cast its electoral votes for President and 
Vice-President. 

The next step is to ascertain who are 
these persons, and this consists of a series 
of steps. There is, first, the canvass of the 
votes at each voting place by the authorized 
officers, and a legat return thereof to some 
county officer or officers. This officer or 
officers compile all the votes received from 
the primary canvassing officers, and make 
outa certified list thereof and transmit 
the same to a state canvassing board provid- 
éd for by law.’ This state board compiles 
all the returns from the several counties in 
each state, ascertains who have been elect- 
ed, and then certifies to the fact that these 
pefsons have been chosen as electors for 
that state. All these steps are provided for 
by law.” The final one completes the ap- 
pointment by ascettaining and declaring 
what persons ‘have received the greatest 
number of ‘votes for electors. It vests the 
title to the office in these persons. 

The act of the governor in certifying to 
this title is merely declarative of the fact 
that the persons named in the cettificate 
have been chosen a% electors, as officially 
ascertained ‘and declared by the’ duly 
authorized board of state canvassers. The 
laws of the United States make it his duty 
thus to certify to the fact of appointment, 
and generally the laws of the several states 
impose’ the same duty. His act is not an 
appointing act, ‘since he has no such power. 
What ‘he does is simply to perform the 
ministerial duty of certifying to an appoint- 
tient; and his guide in the’ discharge of 
this duty fs the official fihding of a state 
boatd of canvassers certified to him. 

> "The established "prittiple of American 
law is that the decisioi of a daly suthorized 
canvassing ‘board, mndtle in the forms pre- 
écrited by flaw and declating an Officer 
elected, vests in him a title to ‘the office, 
atid’ that ‘this decision is final arid conclu: 
dive until’ otherwisé determined By a court 
or'tribugal authorized to héar a contest and 

try again the 'titld t6 the Office: “There id no 
bier way of ) “decision aside or 
févoking it. This” ile" 'applies as 
fully to tle choice of Presidential electors 
a8 to that of'any ottidr’ class of officers, 
ack state appoints fts ‘electors by @ popu- 





fepresentatives to which the state may be 


lar election, and’ als appoints a state board 





of canvassers to ascertain and’ declare the 
votes of the people. That declaration is 
final as to the electors appointed, unless it 
shall be changed by a judicial process in- 
stituted and. conducted in a state court 
having jurisdiction over the subject. 

Manifestly, the two houses of Congress, 

when engaged in the process of counting 
the electoral votes for President and Vice- 
President, have no power to institute a gen- 
eral, inquest into the action of a state and 
determine -whether any frauds have been 
committed, for the purpose of contradict- 
ing the records of that action furnished by 
the state itself, and on the basis of its own 
finding reverse what the state has done 
through its constituted officers, and then 
decide who are electors, against the authen- 
tic declaration provided for and made by 
the state itself. Any such power in Con- 
gress would be wholly inconsistent with the. 
power of the) state conclusively to certify 
to its own acts and authenticate its own ap- 
pointment of electors. It would be incon- 
sistent with that provision of the Constitu- 
tion which gives to each state the complete 
power,..of appointment and, by necessary 
implication, the complete power of authen- 
ticating its own appointment. If Congress 
can take one step in this direction, it can 
take any number of steps, and, indeed, go 
baek to the ballot-box and count the votes 
cast for electors. The first step is theoretic- 
ally and it would be practically a veto 
power in Congress upon the constitutional 
right. of the states to appoint electors. 
Their, appointment would always be sub- 
ject tocorrection by Congress. This, surely, 
is not the electoral system of the Constitu- 
tion, and to foist it into that instrument 
under the authority to count the electoral 
votes would. be a monstrous perversion of 
its meaning. 

The governor's certificate of appointment 
is prima facie evidence of the fact, and is 
ordinarily sufficient, unless it be impeached 
as a pure forgery, in which case it is not a 
certificate at all, or unless it be impeached 
as falsifying the appointment as ascertained 
and declared by the authorized state can- 
vassing board. Forgery, though conceiv- 
able, is not to be assumed without evidence 
and against evidence. Falsification by in- 
serting in the certificate the wrong names 
is possible; yet this would be an outrageous 
fraud and capable of easy correction by a 
reference. to the state records, that show 
who. were appointed electors, as determined 
by the authorized canvassing board of that 
state. The certificate is simply evidence of 
this fact; and, should a governor attempt to 
cheat the people by giving a false certifi- 
cate, the state records would show the 
fraud and supply the means of its correc- 
tion, 

It is conceivable, though to the last. de- 
gree improbable, that the state certificate 
might show the appointment of a greater 
number of electors than the state was enti- 
tled to appoint. Sucha fact would then 
appear on the face of the paper at the time 
of the counting; and, assuming such a fact 
to exist, the counting authority would have 
to determine its legal effect. 

So, also, it is conceivable that a territory 
not yet. admitted into the Union as a state 
might.undertake to appoint electors. Such 
a case, should it happen, would involve no 
inquiry into the proceedings relating to the 
appointment, The only question would be 
whether the territory had become a state; 
and this would ,be determined by a refer- 
ence to the previous acts of Congress, 

Again, it is conceivable that the appoint- 
ment of electors might not be made on the 
day designated by law,.or. that some of 
the electors might be, ineligible. In the 
former case the certificate, unless a falsifica- 
tion, would show the fact, and in any event 
such a fact, if it existed at all, would be 
well known; and it would be for the count- 
ing authority,.to determine its legal con- 
sequence, If ineligibility be alleged as to 
one or more of th. electors appointed, then 
this raises two issues. One is the issue of 
fact, The state, by its appointment, denies 
the fact in the very act.of making the ap- 
poinsment; and that denial cannot be con- 
troverted or. set aside. without a trial of the 
question, unless the records of Congress 
show that some of its own members are the 
persons certified to as being appointed. The 
other issue is one of law, and involves, the 








blector, acting under color of law, and, 
hence, an elector de facto, are null and void 
because he was ineligible at the time of the 
appointment, assuming him not to have 
been ousted from the office by any, judicial 
process instituted in the state. It is by no 
means certain that ineligibility, not judi 
cially ascertained or determined at the time 
of his action, would invalidate all his acts; 

The theory of the Constitution is. that 
electoral colleges are exclusively the crea- 
tures of state action, with the single qualifi- 
cation that Congress may designate the 
‘time for their appointment. As such, they 
are the agency through which the states 
elect the President and Vice-President of 
the United States. The votes cast by these 
colleges are the votes and the only votes 
‘to be counted. Congress, in counting these 
‘votes has nothing to do with the votes of 
‘the people cast for the electors, The latter 
lvotes, have already been counted and cer- 
tified to by state canvassing boards; and 
this count is the end of the question so far 
as Congress is concerned. What remains 
is to count the electoral votes, and thus as- 
certain what persons, if any, have been 
elected. How shall these votes be identi- 
fied and known? 

In answer to this question, we submit the 
‘following summary of constitutional and 
legal provisions: 1. ‘‘The electors shall 
‘meet in their respective states, and vote by. 
‘ballot for President and Vice-President, 
one of whom, at least, shall not be an in- 
habitant of the same state with themselves, 
They shall name in their ballots the person 
‘voted for as President, and in distinct bal- 
lots the person voted for as Vice-President; 
and they shall make distinct lists of all 
| persons voted for as President, and of all 
‘persons yoted for as Vice-President, and of 





they shall sign and certify and transmit 
_ sealed to the seat of the Government of the 
United States, directed to the President of 
‘the Senate.” 2, ‘‘The Congress may deter- 
mine . . . the day on which they shall 
' givetheir votes, which day shall be the same 
throughout the United States.” 3. No per- 
son who is not a natural-born citizen and 
who has not attained to the age of thirty- 
five years and been fourteen years a resi- 
‘dent within the United States, or who is 
disqualified by the Fourteenth Amend- 
' ment, is.eligible to the -office of President 
or Vice-President, 4. ‘‘The electors for 
each state shall meet and give their votes 
upon the first Wednesday in December in 
the year in which they were appointed, in 
each state, as the legislature of such state 
shall direct.” 5. ‘‘ The electors shall make 
‘and sign three certificates of all the votes 
given by them, each of which certificates 
shall contain two distinct lists, one of the 
votes for President and the other of the 
votes for Vice-President, and shall annex 
to each of the certificates one of the lists of 
the electors which shall have been fur- 
nished to them by the direction of the ex- 
ecutive of the state.” 6. ‘‘The electors 
shall seal up the certificates so made by 


of all the yotes of such state given for Presi- 
dent, and of all the votes given for Vice- 
' President, are contained therein.” 7. Two 
| of these certificates are to be sent to the 
| President of the Senate, one of them by 
| mail and the other by amessenger appointed 
| by the electors; and the third one is to be 
| deposited with the judge of the district in 
which the electors meet. 

The first three of the above provisions 
are contained in the Constitution and the 
other four are enactments by Cengress, To 
them state laws are added, designating the. 
place where the electors shall meet in each 
state, providing for their organization. as 
an electoral college, and empowering them 
to fill any vacancies which may exist. The 
eertificate which they are directed to, make 
of the votes cast and canvassed by them- 
selves is the constitutional and legal evi- 
dence of these votes; and, unless essential- 
ly defective on its face, it is the conclusive 
evidence as to the votes to be counted, It 
is to the votes thus certified to that the Con- 
stitution refers when it says that ‘‘the 
votes shall then be counted.” arid 

It may be that this certificate will. dis- 
close some departure.from the Constitution 
or the law—as, for example, that the votes 
were not cast on the day prescribed; and, if 





inquiry whether the acts of a duly-appointed 





|the number of votes for each, which lists | 


j them, and certify upon each that the lists | 
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the question whether this departure legally 


vitiates the action. Whoever has authority 
to count the votes must, of course, decide 
‘this question. 

It. may be objected at the time of the 
counting that the persons voted for are not 
eligible, ory that the persons voted for as 
President and Vice-President were both 
resident in the same state with electors 
themselves. The answer is that the Con- 
stitution assumes.that the electors will ex- 
ercise their powers of choice within the 
limits prescribed. These limits are so 
simple that it is hardly among the possibili- 
ties that they should do otherwise, The 
bare possibility that they may vote for in- 
eligible persons was not deemed a sufficient 
reason for providing a remedy against it in 
the power that counts their votes. It is 
possible that one or both houses of Con- 
gress might refuse to be present at the 
counting; and yet the Constitution makes 
‘no provision to meet such a possibility. It 
assumes that its requirement on this sub- 
ject will be complied with, just as it as- 
sumes that the electoral colleges will observe 
the limitations imposed upon their cioice. 
To reason from an extremely remote possi- 
bility, as the means of establishing a juris- 
diction in the counting authority different 
from the plain intent of the Constitution, 
is simply trifling with the instrument itself. 

This analysis of the Constitution and the 
laws shows what votes are to be counted. 
Those who have been appointed as electors, 
as ascertained and declared by duly author- 
ized state canvassing boards, of which fact 
the governor’s certificate is the prima facie 
and formal evidence, are the persons and 


'the only persons legally. competent to do 


the voting, to canvass their own votes, and 
make returns thereof to the President of the 
Senate. This fact, being ascertained by 


| the authentic records, concludes the case 


so far as the appointment is concerned. 
The votes cast by these persons in the 
manner and at the time specified, and in 
due form certified to the President of the 
Senate, are the votes to be counted. The 
Constitution provides for an agency to 
bring these votes into existence, and then 
commands them to be counted, following 
the mandate with the declaration that ‘‘ the 


person having the greatest number of 


votes for President shall be the President, 
if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of electors appointed.” 

The theory that the President of the 


: Senate or the two houses of Congress can 


judge of these votes beyond ascertaining 
them by the evidence of the constitutional 


' and legal papers, and especially that either 


can exclude any of these votes from the 
count, and thus count only a part of them, 


' has no warrant in the Constitution. There 


is no difficulty in counting the votes pro- 
vided the counting authority confines its 
action to the function assigned to it; and, 
with the same limitation, there is no 
difficulty in ascertaining what votes are to 
be counted. 
Sn a 
A PAPER CITY.* 

BY D. R. LOCKE (REV. PETROLEUM V. NASBY). 
CHAPTER XII. 


ELIPHALET BUTTERFIELD’s DAUGHTER. 











Emeting. At the soft, out-of-fashion 
name rises the image of an ardent, gracious 
woman, as a face grows out of the breath 
on 8 mirror. Berries, fair flowers, the 
breath of hayfields, warm evening flushes— 
these standard delights have their counter- 
parts for men in the beauty of women. 
But the charm of Emeline Butterfield was 
off the common order. Forit had the spice 
of talent—not the common feminine in- 
stinct, like that of moles, which certainly 
see a great deal further in the dark than we 
do; but that quick, working intelligence 
which, seen in a plain face, makes it better 
than the wealthiest beauty, and which, add- 
ed to beauty, makes it next to divine. In 


' favor Emeline was more a warm dark'rose, 
| all deep ‘blush and perfume; ora wild red 


crabtree blossom, delicate with its subtle, 
tea-like odor; or a raspberry, all redness 
and aroma, than any frailer flower, or 
berry, brighter in color’ and uncertain in 
sweetness.. She had been a handsome crea- 
ture as, in the early days of New Canton, 
she rode into town on her father’s load of 
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wood, her bare feet hanging below her old 


and true as ever was turned and a foot fit 
for caresses. At the time this story begins 
she had long since learned to keep her 
pretty foot hidden in as neat a shoe and 
white a stocking as could be seen in New 
Canton, and was not unaware of a few of 
her good points. Her figure, low and lux- 
urious at sight, was lithe as a whip, and 
carried with such ease and spring that every 
man in town turned his head to look after 
her, and was itself capital enough for any 
woman to set up for charming. , But the 
natty shoe-dealet, who had seen something 
of New York and New Orleans before set- 
tling among the white frame buildings and 
sloughs of New Canton, declared she was 
fit to put beside the handsomest women he 
had ever seen; and the opinion of a good 
many men of experience went to confirm 
his judgment. Her splendid surprise of a 
face in all its tints tended to depth, so that 
-the purple-dark eyes, the glow of her cheek 
—like a cleft pomegravate—and the redder 
lip, even the tendril masses of dusky hair, 
were shades of the same richness. She 
was a woman made to be the bliss of some 
warm, clinging heart, with a soul as joyous 
as her face was sweet and a mind as acute, 
Yet she was the daughter of the poorest 
man in the county and the most miserable 


one. 
Emeline Butterfield was the daughter of 


a small farmer, who was as poor as & Man 
could be who owned eighty acres of Illinois 
land. His horses were the roughest that 
the country ever mourned over, and his 
wagon was the poorest that ever came to 
New Canton loaded. with wood. Wood 
was the only thing he came to market with, 
for it was a crop that grew without human 
interfercnce. He was not to blame for the 
wood that grew on his place. If he had 
been responsible, his luck would have 
killed it. If be had to plant it, the seed 
would have been too late to sprout; and if, 
by some mistake, he had planted it early, 
it would have been killed by late frosts 
that year. But, fortunately for such farm- 
ers, wood grows and takes care of itself; 
and all they have to do is to wait till they 
get hungry orcold and go out and cut down 
fuel—something which everybody wants— 
and sell it. Wood-lots are made for shift- 
less men among the poor, just as sinecures 
are among the better classes, as they are 
called. But for wood-lots, Eliphalet But- 
terfield would have lost heart and hope. 

Emeline Butterfield, as before said, made 
her first appearance in New Canton riding 
on a load of the meanest wood her father 
ever brought to town. It was the meanest 
not because he was dishonest; but because 
it was the nearest to him, and he could get 
at it with the least trouble. It was all 
swamp elm, and all fallen wood, and all 
limbs; but what of that? There was ne 
meal in the house and no molasses, and the 
family had to have both. And Emeline, 
with notions of her own, rode behind the 
rough, bur-stuck horses, whose harness was 
tied up with ropes, on a wagon that had 
been repaired so many times the maker 
never could have recognized his own work. 
The world was before her; the town more 
to her than Paris to the provincial French; 
and she meant not to see the last of it till 
she made her point there. 

For out on the farm, in the poor cabin 
where she had been born, the girl had 
dreamed of better things. ‘Born with that 
sharpness which belongs to all the daugh- 
ters of poverty who have any wits at all, 
she had read enough to know that there 
was something in the world better than the 
life she led, and she had thought much 
more than she had read. She read of life 
in cities, of life in palaces, of life every- 
where; and knew that her lot was inferior 
to most of it. She rode through New Can- 
ton, and saw the painted houses, and the 
women with shoes and stockings on; and 
she vowed a feminine vow that some 
day she would wear a dress that came 
down to her feet, and not only shoes, 
but stockings. So she walked into New 
Canton, one ‘day, in a, Shaker bonnet, 
with a gingham cape to it over her shoul- 
ders, and opened her way. She was too 
bashful and too desperate at. her -first at- 
tempt to gato people’s houses and ask for 
a place, for she fancied her manners would 





be against her, and she felt as if she did not 


gown, showing a leg as straight and fine 
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want to be noticed till she could do herself 
more justice. So she walked into the ho- 
tel, offered her strong, 
quick arms there for service, and was en- 
gaged at once, at higher wages than she 
dreamed of getting—three dollarsand a half 
a week. She did not mean to stay there 
long; and, indeed, her position there soon 
became intolerable, for the notice her 
looks attracted. A good woman advised 
her to find a less conspicuous place, wisely 
judging that her beauty might some day 
bring to her fortune, which a long engage- 
ment as chambermaid at a village tavern 
would interfere with. Her next step was 
into the village dressmaker’s shop, where 
in three months she learned all that was to 
be taught her, for she was, like every really 
clever woman ever born into the world, 
fond of and ready with her needle. At 
the tavern and the shop she learned the 
ways of village folk and earned a few be- 
coming clothes; then, hearing that Mrs, 
Burt wanted somebody to take a sort of 
housekeeper’s place, she applied for the 
position, and got it, making what seemed 
to Mrs. Burt the very reasonable stipula- 
tion that she should sit at the table and, in 
a subordinate way, be one of the family, in 
consideration of doing all the work of the 
house. and taking all the care off her inval- 
id’s shoulders, 

This was Emeline’s first real step upward. 
She saw by flashes, and she felt instinctive- 
ly that to be a hotel girl or a milliner’s ap- 
prentice would keep her among low-rate 
people, while as Mrs. Burt’s companion and 
independent housekeeper, even if every 
stroke of the work was done with her own 
hands, she would hold a place among the 
best. Atleast, she would be among pleas- 
anter people, and manners and refinement, 
however partial, drew her toward it as 
with her face to the sun. 

Mrs. Burtfhought herself favored among 
women the month Emeline Butterfield 
came to her house. She saw at a glance 
where the house needed cleaning, and the 
walls whitening, and the beds and clothes 
wanted airing and looking over. She put 
the house through a course of purification 
beyond anything ever dreamed of in Mrs. 
Burt’s philosophy, and she came of a race of 
good housekeepers. But Emeline uncon- 
sciously illustrated the difference between 
conventional housewifery and housekeeping 
for the love of it. She rinsed windows and 
frames in as fair water as if they were china 
for the table. No trace of smear escaped 
her, no shade lay on the lily whiteness of 
the walls and sheets and linen she superin- 
tended. She mended and refreshed con 
amore, because she liked to see things look 
nice around her; and she felt as if her mis- 
tress’s house was her own, only there was 
no such word in New Canton as mistress, 
A view which Mrs. Burt found highly profit- 
able and agreeable on her part. 

It was an astonishment that a woman so 
beautiful—with a veiled beauty, for she con- 
trived to look absolutely commonplace and 
uninteresting half the time, with a dim feel- 
ing that it was not worth her while to show 
her quality yet, a sense that it was not be- 
coming her station to make any display of 
better looks than the situation called for—it 
was an astonishment that a woman so love- 
ly should have such keen, prompt judgment. 
It seemed as if all the faculty that Eliphalet 
Butterfield lacked had been restored to his 
child. She wasa born manager. She cut 
down the expenses of the Burt household 
a third in the first four weeks, and, getting 
hold of a cook-book, actually surprised 
the family with an alteration in the bill of 
fare, which for two generations had been 
unaltered in New Canton and the Burt 
family. They had for breakfast fried 
steak, with potatoes warmed over, and 
coffee; the dinner was boiled meat, or 
steak again, with the variety in cold weather 
of spare-rib, turkey, and buckwheat cakes; 
aud the tablecloth was spread three times a 
day the year round for precisely the same 
viands. But Emeline’s soul aspired to 
muffins and pop-overs, and to fritters and 
wafiies for breakfast. Other housekeepers 
demanded the best of everything given them, 
and then condescended to exert their skill in 
triumphs of the culinary art. But it was 
Emeline who could take second-rate flour, 
and yeast that was not first-rate, and. so 
watch and work and tend it as to turn it 
into bread of incredible sweetness and light- 


willing, and 





ness. The bakers do it evéry day. Why 
shouldn’t she? And the flavor of her com- 
pany cake and the delights of her pies—let 
me forbear to make my readers envious with 
them, seeing that cooking is a lost and dis- 
honored art, and our women are all learn- 
ing to make remoulades and salmis and 
game soups, and making them for the most 
part very vilely. 

Still, though the girl was giving satisfac- 
tion, and keeping house as if her whole 
soul was in it, she had another aim, which 
was the secret of her content—not that she 
made any mystery of it. Her mistress 
knew, when the work was done afternoons, 
that her clever hired girl gota book from 
Mr. Burt’s library, and sat down to read it 
with as much relish as she herself ever felt 
in fixing over a pet dress, or having a 
neighbor @6me to tea when there was 
@ new scandal in town. She did not 
know that she had anything against this 
aspiring taste. Emeline did her work well 
and gave good satisfaction to her and Mr. 
Burt. Mr. Burt, who was very particular 
about his shirts, had never been so well 
suited when she had done them herself. 


It kept Emeline at home to her hand, if she 


wanted anything; and it wasn’t as if she 


wanted to go gadding as soon as her work 


was done, like other girls. Dear! how 
much trouble she had had with girls who 
went down-town every afternoon, when the 
dinner was over, and left her to wait on the 
door, and, like as not, make the fire for tea 
herself, before one of them showed again. 
She wondered that Emeline should have 
such an odd streak, being very gay and 
quick and no ways wanting in other re- 
spects; but then everybody had not the 
balance, the respectable common sense and 
freedom from all eccentricity or uncom- 
monness in their make-up that belonged to 
the Boody family. With these thoughts 
floating hazily in her mind, Mrs. Burt 
would sort her pieces for silk patchwork in 
silence, feeling very benevolent that she 
did not disturb Emeline by calling her to 
come and keep her company. 

Mrs. Burt was not aware what intents 
Emeline carried around, with her kneading 
of bread and sweeping of carpets, What 
does any woman know or care to know 
of the dreams nursed between her kitchen 
floor and attic? Mrs. Burt’s help meant to 
be as well-mannered and well-taught as any 
woman in Canton or outside of it, her am- 
bition in this respect growing more hazy 
and extended as she came to compare vil- 
lage society with that she found in books, 
When she read—and with a memory that 
held like a letter-clip—all the books she 
found about the house, annuals, and stray 
magazines, and Mr. Burt’s old school-books 
on composition and rhetoric and philosophy, 
picking out the parts she could understand 
and apply to her own observations, it was 
with a desperate meaning some day to be 
good enough and bright enough not to be 
entirely unworthy of such company as she 
found in her favorite circles, where she 
had calling acquaintance with Lucy Snow 
and Fleda in ‘‘ Queechy,” and Marian Har- 
land’s people of gentle manners and hard 
lots. She shut herself up in the attic to hunt 
up places that sheread about in the old geog 
raphy she brought from home, and wrote 
out passages that she liked, using for the pur- 
pose bits of the white wrapping-paper that 
came round bottles from the druggists. And 
Mrs. Burt unconsciously took good care that 
her stock of this should not be wanting. 
The Chicago and county newspapers were 
searched and read, treasuring every hint of 
cultivation she found there—a rule of eti- 
quette out of a society letter, or a gleam of 
taste from the criticism in a chance editorial. 
Thin teaching; but there are minds which 
you cannot teach one thing without mak- 
ing them wiser by half a dozen. If Emeline 
had a predilection, secretly confessed, it 
was for the elegant village society pictured 
by New England lady writers as peculiar to 
their part of the country, where the old 
ladies wear beautiful zephyr shawls and 
silver curls, and the pretty girls are always 
piquant, and everybody is interesting and 
devoted and high-minded, with principles 
and toilets and manners all off the same 
piece of perfection, except that their con 
versation does run to transcendental slang. 
Emeline fancied that, if she could mingle 
with these people, she might catch their 
manners and they would understand her, 
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Poor little girl! she did not know how her! 
gaucherie would have cooled their sympa- 
thies, so that she might as well have tried 
to live outside a world of glass as with 
them, ‘They would not have flouted, they 
would have ignored her. To such people 
it would have seemed rather bad taste in 
her, or in Nature, or both for Eliphalet 
Butterfield’s daughter to have such un- 
necessary beauty. If she had been merely 
interesting, they might have tolerated it. 
But fora Mrs. Burt’s hired girl, in a vulgar’ 
money-making town, to have the beauty and 
brightness that would dazzle in a drawing 
room was absurd. And New Canton society 
was not far behind cultivated society in its 
inaccessibility. It might not be so much 
when you got into it; but it could show the 
world that it was as hard to get into as the 
best. 

Emeline did not know that she was un- 
known or ignored. Her days flew by on 
such happy wings, keeping her house spot- 
less and in order, hoarding her hours for 
study and spending evenings at home, where 
she was now able to go with something to 
make the old house glad. It might be only a 
new cover for the lounge, or spice and 
raisins for the pantry. It was earned by her 
own hands and brought with such free- 
heartedness and pride that the quenched 
faces there began to catch some of her own 
lightness and look fvrward with her own 
hope. They might not always be ‘‘Eli- 
phalet Butterfield’s folks” —looked down on 
as the lowest of the neighborhood. With 
this strong, eager, brave-girl to the fore, 
with her looks to open her way and her 
sense to follow it up, among the improve- 
ments everywhere taking place in their vil- 
lage world, what might not be possible, 
even, for them? Her mother, noting how 
the girl’s beauty improved month by month, 
was not without thought that Emeline 
might make her own good fortune and 
theirs by a shorter way than the toil to 
which she had set herself. But then came 
the certainty that her chance was closed 
by the fact of being Eliphalet Butterfield’s 
daughter, of a poor and, what really signified 
more in that natural society, slack family. 
What man would venture to marry into 
such a degraded family, where the children 
were brought up to know less ofthe world 
than their low-down neighbors? Some one, 
not belonging to New Canton, might come 
and carry her away ; and the unselfish mother 
found heart to wish that he might, for 
Emeline’s sake, though it would be taking 
the very light out of her own life. But 
Emeline was worthy sucha mother; for, 
had such a fortune been offered her, on 
condition of forsaking them at home, it 
would have had notemptation. The love of 
kindred and ambition for them drank up 
all other views; and, though she dreamed of 
love and having some one to cherish her, as 
other girls do, they were the haziest of 
dreams, as distant as they were enchanting, 
and always set down by her as impossible, 
unless she found the man who would marry 
her and help her family. She knew little 
enough of the world to believe that such a 
thing might be; only she did not think such 
men grew in New Canton. 

Yet she might have found such a man had 
she known her power, for the girl was very 
fair. A face cast inGrecian mold, with 
such variations as gave it life; a complex- 
ion that might be better, but was rich with 
warm dark color; a head about which the 
blue-black hair, when folded close, rose 
with its own thickness as it does on the 
head of a statue; with eager, lustrous, am- 
bitious eyes of black, were such a plenish- 
ing as Nature sometimes delights in giving 
a poor girl, and for which she stints the 
dowries of a hundred better born. In after 
years the girl looked elegant in face and 
manner, as became her beauty; but now, 
in her low station, slight and fret had left 
a sullen trace on her features, and a sharp: 
ness in the eyes, born of tantalizing wants 
and desires long denied. This, however, 
was softening as the fruits of her labor 
began to fall into her lap. Though still given 
over to wearing cheap suits and the thin- 
nest of ribbons, she was a presentable crea- 
ture, and the instinct of a woman taught 
her the simplicity that best set off her 
luxuriant, glowing style. Already the young 
lady in black alpaca was remarked in meet- 
ing, Sundays, for her modest rough straw 
hat, with black velvet folded closely about 





it, a sprig of ivy berries for sole trimming, 


her dark dress unrelieved save by the collar 


of white, and the white silk tie at the 
throat, so different from the bright, staring 
blues and garnets that prevailed in New 
Canton; but interest in’ her dropped on 
fiading that it was Mrs. Burt’s housekeeper, 
and ’Liphalet Butterfield’s girl, down ‘on 
Soggy Run. Some of the men could not 
keep their eyes off her, and were rated by 
their womenfolk, in consequence, of impru- 
dent expressions in her favor; but, as Eme- 
line kept her eyes religiously to herself, the 
harm was not mutual. Already women’s 
brows were beginning to cloud at the men- 
tion of her name with enthusiastic com- 
ments. The main treason in that town of 
sallow, angular, dispirited women ‘was to 
be an incarnation of health and joyousness, 
like this girl; and her intelligence and nice 
proprieties, even her reserved gait, were 
held as putting on airs, wholly uncalled for 
in old Butterfield’s daughter. In that town 
of a practical turn of mind her looks were 
hardly as much to her good as the fact that 
she was a born manager. 

She showed this by the way she had put her 
hand to the old homestead. One song 
always had a bitter sound to Emeline. 

“ There’s no place like home” 

sounded like a sarcasm and a jeer to her for 
years; for a place run down season after 
season, a dispirited mother, and brother too 
young to help things, and a father who, 
without being idle or dissipated, contrived 
to make his family about as miserable as if 
he had been both, were all that home had 
to offer her. The unsightly farm was shut 
up in the heart of the woods and they lived 
away from everybody, losing even the 
better habits of the unsophisticated life 
about them, 

The road past the mill, on the edge of the 
village, struck across the open, to a spur 
of the wood southwest. There a lane led 
down,among tempting shade and wild vines, 
nobody could see whither. Through the 
green rose the smoke of a low house, not 
far from the main road; but wild trees 
and orchard were so thick about it that 
they hid the house in summer, and even in 
winter their stems formed a screen for 
which the homely building might have 
been grateful, its walls were so sunken and 
battered. The front yard was overgrown; 
the back and side of the road littered with 
all the rubbish that gathers on a badly-kept 
farm. The fences were patched and propped 
and the stables ruinous. Yet it had 
not lost all charm; for Nature had done her 
kindly best, hiding the old plows and har- 
rows in grass knee-deep, and had set the 
fences thick with sprouting poplar and wild 
cherry, and shown old Butterfield that she 
could and would counteract his unthrift 
and hate of everything that was not labori- 
ous and unbecoming. 

He could have spoiled life for anybody, 
and he had conscientiously tried to make it 
a burden to his family for twenty years, 

He had been an ambitious and young 
farmer when he married.one of the shyest 
and handsomest girls of one of the best 
families in the district. Tl-luck came to 
him overquick and fast; and when he was 
glad to leave New York, and settle in Iili- 
nois, where land was cheap and manners 
primitive, he had deliberately settled into 
hatred of the ways of his better neighbors, 
and centered his aims on getting a living by 
hard work, which he managed to make 
twice as hard as the curse left it. His 
temper was soured, and he managed to be 
as little respected as if he had been a 
thief, instead of being an honest man, 
He went looking like a ruffian and a horse- 
thief, and shambled and skumked as if he 
was one, till he gave himself a bad name by 
the very economy which was meant to 
make things better. It had been Emeline’s 
grief at home that they could never “have 
things like other people,” and she had put 
her hand to the old place at the earliest 
moment. Eliphalet Butterfield had always 
forbidden such nonsense as the planting of 
vines to hide the old house, they rotted the 
wallsso. And the first use Emeline made 
of her freedom, on coming of age, was to 
stipulate that she was to be let alone in such 
improvements as she chose to make about 
the place, on penalty of refusing to contri- 
bute any of her earnings to the family sup- 
port. And Eliphalet, who had a great re- 
spect fora dollar and # half at any time, 
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had made & great show of refusing, but 
finally had given Way, 


The result showed that he. had better 
it to her.a 800d deal sooner. 
htee, 
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to Heaven without tasting death had a 
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And, to his reat disgust—for he wanted ' 
both the children in the Potato-patch at the | one echool of the prophets to another, on his 


way to the Whirlwind, 








the water that the little Tivulet released | in remembering how calmly and trustfully he 
from the degrading bondage of the brush Passed away. May our friends take such com. 
became a very pretty stream, and Was an | fort in remembering our last hours | Elisha 
ornament, instead of & blotch upon the | Seems to haye caught the double spirit of Ei- 
landscape. jah, because he followed him to the end He 


And so one thing after another she did, 
till the Butterfield house, cheap and miser- 
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sto say about & future life; but the People who 
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merican Painters, there 
others tn it, 


Paintings, they are not to be blamed for trying 
their hands in water, 
to learn, though Considerable, Considering the 
times, have not been as large as they were last 
year, Among the pictures 

Pleasing letters “sola” marked upon them ig a 














of Mr, Perry's Pictures for anything but a thor- 
oughly American production, ey are always 
fine in color and Sentiment, but their great 
charm ig {p their absolute veracity, 


++e-The young Jewish 
hardt, of Paris, is a Phenomenal artist. 
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king in honor of m, the 
£0d of war who “has begotten him.” In the 
same volume of the Journal Dr. Blau Offers a 
new translation of the Phenician inseri ption 
(No, 130) in Which-Derenbourg believed that he 

a iscovered & reference to the Cana 

Islands, Dr. Blau Sees in it a 
cian poet 


Page, the Portrait Painter, ig skillful in model- 


ing in clay, as fg Proved by his bust of Shakes- 
Peare, 


of St. Isaac of Dalmatia in the 8t Peters- 
burg Cathedral), His age Was seventy-one 
years. 


--+.We learn that the fashionable artist, 
Cabanel, has lately painted 4 Portrait of Migs 
Catharine Wolfe, of this city, whose enerosity 
toward the highest art enterprises here will 


Some of our Own countrymen who are Dot 
fashionable, 


-++eThe fourth centenary of the birth of 
Raphael wil] Occur March 28th, 1883 


& monument to his 
memory on that day in his native city, Urbino, 


the elder’s Seventy-two 


series of Volumes, with letter-press by M. Wolt- 
mann, the Well-known biographer of the Hol- 
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Pevsonalitios, 


A Goop many men are coming into tempo 
rary prominence by being mentioned in the. 
daily papers as probable members of President: 
Hayes’s cabinet. The great difficulty is to dis- 
cover the right man for the office of Secretary-' 
of the Treasury, and the common error is made 
of insisting that he must be a man of com- 
mercial training, rather than a lawyer, as most 
of the occupants of that officehave been. The 
Commercial Advertiser remarks that ‘it is a 
notable fact that, with the exception of Albert 
Gallatin and Richard Rush, every man who has 
filled the office of Secretary of the Treasury was 
educated for the bar and had little or no train- 
ing in banking, finance, commerce, or trade.”’ 
The facts are notable, however, that Richard 
Rush was not only a regularly-trained lawyer, 
but that he was attorney-general of Pennsyl- 
vania, and was never a trader. As for Albert 
Gallatin, who was appointed Secretary of the 
Treasury in 1801, by Jefferson, and held the office 
until 1813, he was not trained a lawyer; but he 
was apolitician, and never a merchant or banker 
until long after he left the Treasury Depart- 
ment, when, in 1831, he accepted the presidency 
of the National Bank of the City of New York. 
Hugh McCulloch, who was Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Johnson, was the 
only practical man of business who has held 
that office. He had been president of a bank 
in Indiana «ci was Comptroller of Currency 
when he was appointed to the Treasury De- 
partment. It must be remembered that 
the law expressly prohibits a business man 
from being Secretary of the Treasury; and, 
as none but lawyers engage in politics, it 
is a matter of course that the head of our 
finance department shall be a lawyer. In En- 
gland a lawyer never becomes a chancellor of 
the exchequer, nor does a business man; but 
always a man who has made a trade of states- 
manship and generally men who have distin- 
guished themselves as scholars. Who will be 
the successor of Mr. Morrill in the Treasury 
Department it is not easy to foresee; but it will 
not be ex-Governor Morgan, for the same 
reason that prevented A. T. Stewart from 
taking the place under President Grant. The 
probabilities are favorable to Senator Sherman, 
of Ohio. The Secretary of the Treasury, how- 
ever, is only an executive officer. Our chancel- 
lor of the exchequer is the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means in the House, and 
it is of much greaterimportance that he should 
be the right kind of man than that the chief of 
the Treasury Department should be, for the 
most important duty the latter has to discharge 
is that of distributing the patronage of his 
office. If the City of New York would send 
first-class business men to Congress, such men 
as London, Manchester, and Liverpool have 
sent to Parliament—this metropolis would exer- 
cise a much higher influence in shaping the 
financial course of the Government than could 
ever be done by having a New Yorker in the 
Treasury Department. But the merchants of 
New York prefer being represented in Con- 
gress by small ward politicians to having any 
member of their own class to represent them. 





...-It is a most remarkable circumstance 
that six officers of our navy, all of the rank of 
rear-admiral, have died within the space of a 
month. Rear-Admiral Goldsborourgh was the 
last of them. He died in Washington on the 
day that Rear-Admiral Davis was buried in 
Cambrifige, Massachusetts. Rear-Admiral 
Davis was a son of the Hon. Daniel Davis, who 
held the office of solicitor-general of Massa- 
chusetts for several years. Gen. Davis was first 
appointed by Gov. Caleb Strong, whose first 
administration began in 1800. One of the 
houses built by Gen. Davis in Boston is now 
owned and occupied by the New England 
Historic-Genealogical Society. These ‘‘old 
salts’’ were all past the age of seventy, and all 
but one were on the retired list, so that their 
death will create but one vacancy. The names 
of these distinguished naval officers were, in 
the order of their deaths, Joseph Smith, James 
Alden, Charles Wilkes, Theodorus Bailey, 
Charles H. Davis, and Louis M. Goldsborough, 


....Harry Watterson, of The Courier-Journal, 
describes the Hon. Abram 8S. Hewitt, Mr. Til- 
den’s right-hand man and the head man of the 
Democratic party, as “‘ befuddled with self-mys- 
tification and vanity. Precisely what distinct 
plan, if any, this flighty, incapable person may 
have had the world will never know or care to 
know.” 


....d0hn Bright is said to have modeled his 
style in oratory after the Bible, Shakespeare, 
and John Milton. But there isso greata di- 
versity of styles in the three models that it is 
difficult to understand how he could have made 
them all serve bis purpose, 


..-.It is announced that the Rev. Asa Coun- 
tryman, of Dubuque, has left the Universal- 
ists, to join the Congregationalists, and Asa 
Universalist he may be regarded As a gain to 
Congregationalism, 





Boranists, who once thought theiriwork 
was done when they had collected all the 
plants known in their neighborhood and made 
nice specimens, with handsome tickets, for their 
herbariums, are finding out that there is yet 
plenty to do. The number of interesting facts 
dafly brought to light about these plants is re- 
markable. Last spring it was noted in the 
* Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences of Philadelphia’ that the opening and 
closing of the flowers of the common Claytonia 
Virginica had the effect of drawing up the an- 
thers to contact with the stigmas, thus aiding 
self-fertilization. In the same paper another 
and distinct habit was noted in the later flowers. 
The stamens coiled so much as to’ be brought 
under, instead of up to, the stigma; and then the 
flowers produced no seeds. It seemed to be 
celf-fertilization or nothing with it. Now Mr. 
C. F. Wheeler contributes some additional 
facts of equal interest to the Botanical Gazette 
respecting this well-known and interesting 
spring flower. There is one class with rosy 
flowers, which have stamens as long or longer 
than the pistil. The other class has white 
flowers and short, imperfect stamens. In some 
cases the two forms were found on the same 
plant, but different stems. In some cases per- 
fect and imperfect stamens were in the same 
flower. These dimorphic conditions have not 
been known before, and the fact shows how 
much there is yet to learn about these common 
things. 


-.-.Occasionally in our ornamental grounds 
one meets with the Flowering Ash (Frazinus 
Ormus), which furnishes the manna of the drug 
stores. It appears, however, that what we 
have now is not exactly the same as the man- 
na of the olden times, which was a natural 
exudation from the leaves of the tree. The 
moderns make slits in the stems, out of which 
the resinous matter 00zes, and is collected as it 
hardens. This practice was forbidden by law 
at one time in the Eastern countries, where 
this tree abounded, as it was feared it would 
be destructive to its life; but, as in the case of 
our sugar maple, tapped for its sugar, the trees 
seem to do nearly as well after the manna has 
been drawn from.¢em in this way as before. 
The manna from the stem obtained in this 
way is not, however, thought to be as good as 
that obtained in the old times, naturally, from 
the leaves. 


...-Late numbers of the “ Bulletin” of the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy of Cambridge 
gives the results of Prof. A. Agassiz and Mr. 
8. W. Garman’s exploration of Lake Titicaca, 
undertaken during the earlier months of last 
year. The mammals and birds are elaborated 
by Mr. J. A. Allen, with Mr. Garman’s field- 
notes. Nove of the ten species of mammals 
are new; four of them are llamas. Among 
the birds, of which sixty-nine species were col- 
lected, there are several novelties, and would 
have been more had not various collectors been 
in the same field a little before and had not 
their discoveries been promptly published in 
the English Jbis and Cabani’s Journal fiir 
Ornithologie. Mr. Walter Faxon elaborates the 
crustacea, describing and figuring several vew 
species, all, with one exception, belonging to 
a single amphipodous genus. 


....-An ichthyological discovery of the ut- 
most importance has lately been communicated 
by Prof. W. Peters to the Royal Academy of 
Science of Berlin. This is a second genus and 
species of the wonderful order of Leptocardii, 
or brainless fishes, the so-called Invertebrated 
Vertebrates. This order, which some natural- 
ists rank as one of the primary divisions of 
Vertebrata, has hitherto been known to be 
represented by the single genus Amphioxus, 
which comprehénds the various supposed 
species of Lancelets. The new animal is closely 
related to Amphioxus, but wants both caudal 
and anal fins, and has, instead, a high dorsal fin. 
The Zpigomethys cultellus, as the creature is 
called, was dredged in eight fathoms, near Peale 
Island, Moreton Bay, Australia. 


---sDr. Heory Draper, of this city, and Mr. 
Huggins, in England, have been simultaneously 
at work upon the photography of stellar and 
planetary spectra. They have both obtained 
good and very interesting impressions of the 
spectrum of Vega (a Lyre), which shows pe- 
culiar broad dark bands, quite unlike anything 
in the solar spectrum. Dr. Draper finds that 
the spectrum of Venus exhibits at the purple 
extremity the same sort of weakening in pho- 
tographic power which is observable in the 
spectrum of the sun near sunset. 


..-.On December 28th the observatory at 
Wilna, in Russia, was burned. The large re- 
fractor and photo-helfograph were destroyed 
and only books and instruments of minor value 
were saved. The observatory has been of late 
years doing very valuable work in astronomical 
physics, especially in the line of solar pho- 
tography, and its destruction is a serious loss 
te science, 


THE INDEPENDENT! 


CC ae 


THE missionary societies in England have 
the advantage of the counténance and support 
of the great men of the realm, and 4 great ad- 
vantage it must be. The lord chancellor, for 
example, presided recently at the annual meet- 
ing of a branch of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety at Bournemouth, and made an address, 
and, of course, invested its proceedings with 
the highest interest, giving to the meeting, as 
he remarked, a personal aspect, in “‘ showing 
our sympathy and our admiration of those 
men who are carrying on in foreign countries 
the work of missionaries.’”» The support of 
missions was the subject of Lord Cairn’s ad- 
dress. He asked the question : ‘‘ Is the support 
of missionary work an optional matter with 
Christians; or does there lie upon them a sol- 
emn dutyin the matter of missions, which they 
may disregard, but which they cannot disre- 
gard on any other terms than those upon which 
they would disregard any other solemn duty ?”” 
He went on to say that there ought to be 
no indifference, nor lack of courage. What 
though only one-sixth of the population 
of the world bore the name of Christians? 
Did not the 120 men who gathered in an upper 
room in Jerusalem, and who represented 
Christendom at that time, have a larger work 
ahead of them? Suppose these 120 men had 
said: ‘* We have been really privileged ; we 
have had revealed to us the truth of the Gos- 
pel and we have been eye-witnesses of the life 
and of thedeath of the Saviour. We are per- 
suaded of the value of that which we have re- 
ceived, and it represents to us all our hope for 
this life and for the next; but we are quite con- 
tent. What can we do for the hundreds of 
millions there are in the world? Is it passible 
that we can expect with any success to spread 
the Gospel among these hundreds of millions? 
Let us be content to regulate our lives by that 
which we have learned and which we have re- 
ceived. If it be the will of Providence that 
the Gospel should be spread, or a revelation 
made in other parts of the world, well and 
good; but it is vain for us to attempt to be 
the instruments.’”? Would not that have been 
a great dereliction of duty? ‘‘ What is the 
case with us? Personally we cannot, by far 
the greater majority of us, bear the Gospel; 
but, thanks be to God, we have men who are 
willing to bearit, and only want the means and 
the support to enable them to bear it. Then, 
Iask, is it not our duty to do through them, 
vicariously, what it was the duty of each of 
those 120 men to do in their own proper per- 
sons?’ The lord chancellor thought that a 
man’s duty to missions was not fully performed 
when he gave his money tosupport them. He 
should be careful to watch and see what were 
the results of his contributions and prayers. 


....The Christian world is now looking to 
Japan for early and large results from mission- 
ary work. It has been opened to the propaga- 
tion of Christianity to a remarkable degree, 
and the various societies are hastening to im- 
prove the grand opportunities offered to them. 
A correspondent of The Lutheran Observer 
writes from Japan that he has been collecting 
the statistics of missionary work in that coun- 
try down to November, 1875. He has compiled 
them with great care and believes them to be 
trustworthy: 


‘‘The total number of foreign missionaries is 
82, and of native helpers is 33. There are 90 
stations now occupied in whiclt the Gospel is 
preached, with an average weekly attendance 
of 4,000 hearers, one thousand and twenty of 
whom are baptized converts. There are 16 
medical stations in different parts of the 
empire, at which 14,000 new cases are annually 
treated. There are twenty mission schools, 
with more than 500 scholars, of whom 40 are 
students for the ministry. There are 10 Sun- 
day-schools, with an average attendance of 
60, making in all about 600 scholars. The 
National Bible Society of Scotland, the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, the American Bible 
Society, and the American Baptist Missiona 
Society are all engaged diligently in the wor 
of translating and printing the Scriptures; so 
that very soon the New Testament will be com- 
pleted. Parts of the Old Testament have been 
translated; but as yet only select portions, 
rather than complete books. Many of the 
Psalms are in use; but there isno translation of 
them entire. Several thousand copies of the 
Chinese Scriptures have been circulated, be- 
sides a-large number of tracts and other re- 
ligious publications. There is a weekly Chris- 
tian newspaper, published by the missionaries 
of the American Board which has a weekly cir- 
culation of eleven hundred copies. This weekly 
Messenger, as it is called, is printed in the 
Japanese character and is circulated freely 
throughout the empire in the domestic mails, 
carrying the Gospel to its readers.” 

Besides the Protestant work, the Greek 
Church and the Roman Catholic Church have 
established missions, with, perhaps, less suc- 


cess, 


...--The Church of Scotland has appointed 
the Rey. Andrew Dawsley, a Canada Presby- 
terian, missionary to India. The British 
American Presbyterian says: ‘‘ This is one of 
the practical first fruits of the union. The 
parent Church has chosen for one of her mis- 
sionaries a young man who beloriged to the late 





Canada Presbyterian Church, 





School and College. 


Pror. Henry L, Coapman, of Bowdoin, late- 
Ty said at a meeting of the Maine teachers that 
the claims of English literature have only re- 
cently been recognized by lower schools. ‘Its 
pame in the curriculum appears attractive ; its 
attractiveness is not realized in the school. 
Those who leave school at an esrly age should 
have occasion to appreciate to some degree the 
written thoughts of men. The teacher must 
have enthusiasm for the subject. It is import- 
ant that the study belong to the early course, 
in order that the development may be sym- 
metrical and productive of right bent of tastes, 
Study should appear in the light of entertain- 
ment. At first nothing must be attended to 
except the reading made pleasing by power of 
teacher ; then beauties, figures, coarseness, ete, 
must be noticed. When, therefore, a scholar 
comes to the high school he has had a prepara- 
tion for the study of English literature in a 
thorough manner. Manuals upon this subject 
are serviceable for reference, but must not 
come between the pupil and the writings of 
authors.”’ 


.... President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins Unit- 
versity, has been speaking of the office and 
work of a true university. He says that 
“three by-laws should be passed—that no 
waste of time should be allowed within its 
walls, that there should be no disparagement 
of any branch of learning, and that character 
is before knowledge. Not what one knows, 
but’ what he is, should be the criterion. The 
first requisite of such a university is brains—a 
large number of learned teachers, who must 
also be ready to teach and skilled in teaching, 
The day is passed when the same teacher can 
teach everything. Other requisites are choice 
collections of books, apparatus, etc.; good 
plans; method and harmony; good working 
places, as laboratories, etc.; and, last, a good 
body of enthusiastic students.”’ 


«++ President Eliot, of Harvard, wants a new 
hall, to contain at least sixteen new lecture- 
rooms; a fire-proof building for the library of 
the Divinity School; and anew gymnasium, of 
at least three times the capacity of the present 
building. He also thinks that the new depart- 
ment of fine arts should be supplied with the 
apparatus required for the most efficient in- 
struction, and that there should be an increased 
number of endowed professorships. Of the57 
professorships already established only 26 are 
even partially endowed and only one is com- 
pletely endowed. 


-».-The University of South Carolina, at 
Columbia is sadly neglected. The pleasant 
grounds are untidily kept, two or three of the 
main buildings are fast going to ruin, ddérs 
and windows are broken, and some of the 
rooms are abiding-places for the owls and the 
bats. The white students all quit it when, a 
few years since, the first colored student was 
admitted. Meanwhile, the black legislature, 
which has it in charge, seems to forget that 
education is not won with an admission paper 
to a college. 


...»The trustees of Columbia College have 
elected Mr. Archibald Alexander adjunct pro- 
fessor in the department of moral and intel- 
lectual philosophy. He will also teach physi- 
ological psychology, heretofore under the sole 
charge of Professor Nairne. Mr. Alexander 
is a recent graduate of Princeton College, who 
has been studying psychology with success for 
the last year or two in Germany—first at Berlin 
and more recently at Vienna. 


.».-Two buildings are now in process of 
erection at Harvard—the Gore Hall extension, 
to cost $85,000, and the Peabody Museum of 
Awerican Archeology and Ethnology, to cost 
$100,000. The latter will, it is hoped, ultimate- 
ly form the southern wing of the great build- 
ing planned by Professor Agassiz, in the form 
of three sides of a rectangle, of which the ex- 
isting Museum of Zodlogy makes four-fifths 
of the northern wing. 


.... Superintendent Harris, of St. Louis, 
makes strong arguments in favor of county 
superintendency. He says: ‘With well-paid 
county superintendency the county schools im- 
prove at least fifty per cent. in the first year.” 


...-A late medical report declares that a 
large majority of the pupils in the Cincinnati 
public schools are breathing an atmosphere 
containing more than one-tenth per cent. of 
earbonic acid. 


..-- Board in the club at William Jewell Col- 
lege, Liberty, Mo., now averages $4.73 per 
month. As a measure of economy it would be 
well to get the Missouri paupers marticulated 
in the college, 


«..- Wesleyan University has 31 seniors, 38 
juniors, 60 sophomores, 50 freshmen, and 5 
special students. Total, 184, 


....The University of Berlin has 2,490 
students, the largest number it ever had, 











“THE glass of fashion”: blue glass. 


-.--An amendment to the constitution: a 
wooden leg. 


...-Gold is getting ver) cheap. Now layin 
your stock. 


....-A Rhode Island man tried to cure a ham 
with blue glass. 


---eA Williams freshman inquired at the col- 
lege library for the ‘‘ Terra-Cotta Family.” 


....Men talk about the idle wind; but the 
wind is always busy, and, like a cheerful farm: 
er, whistles at its work. 


-..-A glass-blower has recently died, at the age 
of 110 years, His great age is another proof 
of the truth of the blew-glass theory. 


....An unlucky man was advised to get his 
life insured. “‘ Won’t do it,” said he. ‘It 
would be my luck to live forever, if I should.” 


-»+-English railway corporations are employ- 
ing women as clerks at the stations. Their ex- 
perience in managing trains and switches prob- 
ably suggested the experiment. 


...-At a restaurant a guest called the waiter 
to him and remarked: ‘‘ This goose with wine- 


sauce would be most palatable but for a slight . 


mistake. The age isin the goose, and not in 
the wine.” ‘ 


«---Scene, recitation-room in natural his- 
tory.—Instructor: Mr. X., have you ever put 
your head down on any one’s breast and lis- 
tened to the heart-beats as Huxley describes 
them?” Mr. X. (blushing): ‘“ Yes, sir.” 


«-.. Lhe ornamental young men who stand at 
pianos and turn the music for the girls are dis- 
gusted with a meddling Dutchman, who has 
invented a machine with which the player turns 
the pages with a slight pressure of her foot. 


....“‘I don’t see how you can have been work- 
ing all day like a horse,”’ exclaimed the wife of 
a lawyer, her husband having declared he had 
been thus working. ‘‘ Well, my dear,” he re- 
plied, “‘I’ve been drawing a conveyance all day, 
anyhow.” 


.... That bedis not long enough for me,” 
said a gruff old Englishman, upon being 
ushered into his bedroom by an Irish waiter at 
one of our hotels. “Faith, an’ you’ll find it 
is pretty long, sir, when you get into it,” was 
the reply ; ‘‘for then there’ll be two feet more 
added to it.” 


...“*Grandma, do you know why I can see 
up inthe skyso far?” asked Charlie of the 
venerable lady, who sat on the garden-seat, 
knitting. ‘‘No,my dear. Why isit?’ “ Be- 
cause there is nothing in the way,’ replied 
the young philosopher, resuming his astro- 
nomical search. 


....Scene from the Sunday-school room.— 
Teacher; ‘Now, who was the oldest man men- 
tioned in the Scriptures?’ Young Scholar: “1 
dunno. Who wastke cove?” Teacher: “ Why, 
Methuselah. He was over nine hundred years 
old.”? Scholar: ‘‘ What a lot of Centennial 
shows he must have seen !’’ 


-...“‘ Ike,” said Mrs. Partington, “‘ who’sthis 
Electoral Bill that they’re making such a loco- 
motion about in the house of reprehensibles ? 
I don’t wonder that they doubt his voracity 
and have a tribulation of commissionaries set 
on him.” Ike replied that he run for Congress 
against Buffalo Bill, whom he distanced. Then 
the old lady went to sleep, and Ike gave the cat 
a sitz bath and a spoonful of boneset. 


-...An advocate went to visit his client, who 
was in prison, waiting to be tried on a charge 
of robbery. The prisorer, in describing his 
case and protesting his entire innocence, was 
overcome with emotion and wept piteously, 
At the end of the interview, as the advocate 
was leaving the cell, he turned and remarked 
to the prisoner: ‘‘Above all, don’t forget to cry 
like that when you appear before the jury.” 


..--Bishop Potter, of New York, in excusing 
himself from making a speech at the luncheon 
after a church dedication at Boston,the other 
day, told the story of the man who was always 
bragging of any speech he made, and accord- 
ingly once told a friend that he had just been 
down to Boston, where he made a speech. 
‘Oh! did you?” said the friend. “Iam glad 
tohearit. I always did hate those Bostonians,” 


..-..About twenty years ago a somewhat 
abusive opponent of the Baptists was publish- 
ing a book against them at the office of the 
printer of the Acts of the Mississippi Legisla- 
ture. By some inadvertence the sheets got 
mixed, and before the confusion was detected 
several copies of the Acts were so bound as to 
exhibit the following astonishing piece of legis- 
lation, the grand result of a thirty years’ war 
against immersion : ‘‘ Be it enacted by the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the State 
of Mississippi that bap means to put under the 
water and tizo means to pull out.’’ 


Ministerial Bester, 


AINSWORTH, J. W., Hartwick, N. ¥., re- 
signs 


BARBOUR, Txomas §8., Rochester Theo. Sem., 
accepts call to Brockport, N. Y. 


BLISS, G. W., resigns pastorate Tioga and 
Barton church, NY. 4 


CONWAY, T. W., New Orleans, La., accepts 
eall to Vineland, N. J. 

CORNELL, A., Portland, Mich., resigns. 

DAVIES, A. J., accepts call to Perry, O. 

GRAVES, A. C., Manchester, N. H., acecepts 
call to Lebanon, Ky. 


HAMMOND, W. W., Brooklyn, N. Y., supplies 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


HOWARD, A., Hartford Conn., resigns. 

JONES, W. P., Paris, called to Lebanon, Tenn. 

KENNOTT, W. J., removes from Coventry-st. 
ch, to Halstead-st. ch., Chicago, Ill. 


LOWELL, W. H., Stanton-st. ch., New York 
City, resigns. 


MAYFIELD, W. D., resigns as business man- 
ager of Southern Baptist Publication So- 
ciety. 

MILLS, Wm. H., crd. at Mt. Vernon, Mich., 
February 14th. 

RAPSON, James F., removes from Utica to 
Tioga, N. Y 

SMITH, J. R., Livonia Station, N. Y., resigns. 

STANDIFORD, J., ord. at Edgerton, Mo. 


VIRGIL, A., removes from Kinderhook, Mich., 
to Fort Wayne, Ind. 


WESTCOTT, 8. N., Geneva, O., resigns. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 


suddenly Feb. 10th. : 
CARPENTER, Henry, Bridgton, declines call 
to Portland, Me. 
COOK, S. P., Dudlow, Vt., resigns. 
COOLEY, Henry E., North Leominster, Mass., 
recently of diphtheria. 
DANIELSON, JosEpu, Saugerties, N. Y., dis- 


missed Feb, 18th, and goes to Southbridge, 
Mass. 


DEFOREST, H. 8., Council Bluffs, accepts call 
to Waterloo, Iowa. 

DOWDEN, W. H., East Jaffrey, N. H., with- 
draws his resignation. 

KINGSBURY, C. A., Marion, Mass., resigns. 


KINGSBURY, J. W., North Reading, Mass., 
resigns. 


MITCHELL. C. L., Brooklyn, N. Y., called to 
Sedalia, Mo. 


ROWLAND, L. §8.. Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
called to Lee, Mass. 


SCOFIELD, W. C., Salisbury, N. H., accepts 
call to Owego, N. Y. 


SLEEPER, W. T., ord. at Worcester, Mass. 
aly = gua L. G., Broad Brook, Conn., re- 
signs. 
eo C?E., accepts call to Brookfield, 
ass. 


TENNEY, H. M., accepts call to Wallingford, 
Conn 


WICKES, 8. A., Pierce City, Mo., resigns. 


LUTHERAN. 

BREWER, H. M., Litchfield, Ill., resigns. 
FELKER, A. C., accepts call to Salem, Pa. 
JAEGER, Cart M., Reading, Pa., died recent- 
ly, aged 75. 


KOLLER, J. C., Glenrock, accepts call to Han- 
over, Pa. 


POHL, A., accepts call to Palatine, L[1l. 
STAHLEY, F., called to Columbia, Pa. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

BOWER, Joun A., Fredericktown, O., called 

to Moscow, Md. 

CANDEE, Grorce, accepts call to Congrega- 
tional ch. at Carson City, Mich. 


CHICHESTER, W. J., Altoona, Pa., declines 
call to Eighth ch., Chicago, Ill. 


DALEY, James A., supplies Lafayette-st. ch., 
Buffalo, N. Y., during Dr. Heacock’s sick- 
ness. 


DARLING, T. G., Schenectady, N. Y., called 
to Princeton, N. J. 


FOULKE, Henry C., Cumberland, O., called 
to Sixth ch., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


JENNINGS, J. O., takes charge of the ch. at 
Oskaloosa, Kan. 


KENNEDY, Jokgt, supplies Joy, Ill. 


PALMER, CHaRLEes H., Watseka, Ill., died 
Feb. 13th. 


SEAVER, Norman, D. D., Brooklyn, E. D., 
supplies Third ch., Indianapolis, Ind, 


STITES, WINFIELD, Wyoming, called to Second 
ch., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WELLS, J. A., Springfield, N. Y., resigns, 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

BOSS, Netson R , Washington, D. C., resigns. 

LOVE, Georag, Florence, N. J., resigns. 

MAYER, Henry C., Philadelphia, Pa., resigns 
rectorship of the Church of the Messiah, 

MORRISON, CHARLES, atiaie temporarily 
charge of St. Stephen’s, Florence, N. J. 

RICHMOND, W., accepts call to Mankato, 
Minn., and take® charge March 1st. 

aaa t HERBERT, accepts call to Brainerd, 

_ gia 


REFORMED. 

GLEASON, W. H., Newburgh, N. Y., called to 

Newark, N. J. 

MAYOU, J., Somerset, settles in La Cygne, 

Kansas. 

MILLIKEN, R. P., inst. at Grahamsville, N. 

Y., recently. 

SCHENCE, F. 8., Clarkstown, called to Mont- 
gomery, N. Y. 

SHEPARD, CuaRvzs I., Newtown, L. I., called 





to Greenbush, N. Y. 


THE CINDEPENDENT. 


CARPENTER, A. J., Swanzey, N. H., died: 


Religions Iuteligenee 
THE PRESENT EXTENT OF THE 
SLAVE TRADE. 


Tuis is a subject which does not come strictly 
within the range of religious intelligence.’ 
But it is of especial interest to all Christians, 
and missionary work and travels in the land 
where it flourishes really give it a religious 
bearing. Slavery still exists in Egypt, Turkey, 
Persia, Zanzibar, Madagascar, Morocco, in 
territorial possessions of Spain, Brazil, Affghan- 
istan, in the dominions of the Seyyid of Zanzi- 
bar, and among the tribes in East and Central 
Africa. The chief source of supply for the 
different slave-marts is now, as formerly, Africa. 
The poor victims are taken from Central Africa 
by five routes: 1, through the Sahara Desert to 
Tunis and Morocco; 2, down the Nile, via 
Khartoum, into Egypt; 3, down the Nile, 
turning off before reaching Khartoum, for the 
seaports on the Red Sea; 4, direct to the Zan- 
zibar Coast, for Zanzibar, Pemba, etc.; 5, two 
routes from Lake Nyassa to the Mozambique 
Coast, for Madagascar and the north. The 
Arabs are the principal slave-dealers on the 
Eastern Coast ; but the Portuguese are also very 
active, sending their hunters half-way across 
the continent. Commander Cameron believes 
that slaves are now ‘‘ freely exported to Brazil 
and Cuba.”’ An active slave-trade is carried on 
in Afghanistan and slavery is ‘coextensive 
with Islamism in Asia,’ excepting British 
India. While the horrible trade has been sup- 
pressed on the Western Coast, it has increased 
on the East Coast. The Rev. Aaron Buzacoat, 
in his address before the British Association, 
Bays: 

‘Tt has been found convenient to distinguish 
between the status of slavery and the trade in 
slaves. Domestic slavery has often been placed 
under the protection of treaties, while the 
transport of slaves for sale has been held as an 
atrocity which combines in one all that is crim- 
inal in robbery, in torture,and in murder. The 
receiver of stolen goods is compelled by En- 
glish law to surrender his goods without reim- 

ursement, and esteems himself fortunate if he 
is not also charged as an accomplice in the 
theft. But this rule of justice is not applied to 
the wretched victims of the man-stealer. As 
soon as his stolen chattels are sold at Zanzibar, 
or in Egypt, Turkey, or Persia, the chattel be- 
comes a vested interest, ‘’hd vested interests 
are among the most sacred institutions of civ- 
ilization. When the slave has lost his liberty 
for life and the slaver has pocketed his price 
the wrong is legalized and the institution pro- 
tected by, it is said, international law.” 

This must be a very considerable difficulty in 
the suppression of the slave-trade. So long as 
there is anywhere a market for slaves dealers 
will contrive to evade all possible police super- 
visiov, by seaor land. The trade has been di- 
minished between the East Coast and Zanzibar 
to some extent ; but Mr. Buzacoat believes that 
it has increased ‘‘to the Island of Pemba, on 
the shores of the Red Sea, and in Central 
Africa.’ ‘‘ How can it be otherwise,’’ he asks, 
“‘ when we [England] have no treaties with the 
nations which create the demand and buy 
slaves by tens of thousands annually? Thus 
far we have worried only petty Arab or African 
chiefs, or the poor Seyyid of Zanzibar. The 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs told the 
English public, a short time since, that En- 
gland had no treaties with Turkey and Egypt 
for the abolition of slavery or the slave-trade.” 

The greatest slave-dealer, according to Com- 
mander Cameron, is the Khedive of Egypt, and 
‘‘the condition of the slave in Egypt is worse 
than in any other part of the world. The rail- 
ways, canals, and other so-called improvements 
in Egypt are carried on by forced labor, and 
the poor slaves, after their work is finished, are 
driven back to their homes and severely mulcted 
in taxes. The condition of the slave-trade in 
Egypt is, in fact, such that there was no use in 
making a treaty with the Khedive. With a 
handful of Turks, he is oppressing an indus- 
trious race in Egypt, and the Turks ought to be 
taken away. One of the saddest things in con- 
nection with the African slave-trade is that 
wherever new countries are opened up by the 
explorer the slave-trader follows. The Sul- 
tan of Zanzibar has done all he could to pro- 
hibit the trade; but his possessions only extend 
to a few towns on the mainland and his infiu- 
ence is apt to be much exaggerated. A great 
proportion of the slaves now come down from 
Tanganyika and the country round Lake 
Nyasea.”” 

In Madagascar the Queen issued a proclama- 
tion in 1874 giving freedom to all slaves im- 
ported since 1865. But it has been without 
much effect. ‘Only last year recently-im- 
ported slaves were brought into the capital for 
sale by Arab merchants. No attempt has yet 
been made to give freedom to the masses of 
slaves who are natives of Madagascar.’’ 

As to the number of poor Africans who are 
caught for slaves or killed onslave expeditions, 
Mr. Buzacoat says: 

“The French professor of history, M. E. F. 
Berlioux, maintains that the supply of the 
slave-market involves an annual rt (includ- 
ing the destruction of life) of 550,000 Africans 











—more than half a million of men, women, and 
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children. Sir Bartle Frére states that ‘the 


Superior of the Mission Convent of the Central 


Vicariate Apostaqlic estimates the annual drain 
in Africa, consequent on emia at 1,000,000, 
Taking the lowest. estimate, it is compu 
that 70,000 Africans yearly cross the sea into 
slavery ; and, accepting Dr. Livingstone’s esti- © 
mate of the numbers massacred by slave-hunt- 
ers and perishing on the route to the seacoast, 
it is computed that not less than 500,000 are 
annually sacrificed to this inhuman traffic.”’ 


Commander Cameron believes this statement 
to be true. He says: 


“To say nothing of the overcrowding of the 
dhows, in which the slaves are conveyed by the 
Arab dealers, which results in many deaths, the 
most brutal murders are committed by the 
slave-hunters. -In the Manyuema country 
women alone are in demand. Therefore, in 
obtaining a cargo of women slaves, the prac- 
tice is to destroy the villages and shoot down 
the men in cold blood. He has himself seen a 
Portuguese trader come into a slave-market 
with fifty-two women, many of them carrying 
children in their arms, who marched for many 
miles from the interior. These women repre- 
sented thirty villages destroyed, the men having 
been butchered or left to starve in the jungle to 
which they had escaped. In the country in 
which he traveled he believes that 30, or 
40,000 — have been destroyed; and, 
although these tribes are very prolific, the 
country is rapidly being depopulated. The 
Portuguese or qua Fomemeece are far worse 
in their slave rule even than the Arabs, and he 
has seen slaves in their possession literally 
broken down by the weight of manacles and 
irons with which they were loaded. Boys are 
freely engaged as crews by the Portuguese, 
under a nominal agreement, which is a perfect 
swindle ; for the moment they enter upon the 
service they are in reality slaves.” 


It is evident that the slave traffic cannot be 
effectually put down until slavery itself is 


| abolished. This must be a work of time. A 


system of gradual emancipation has been 
adopted for Cuban slaves ; many are becoming 
free in Brazil; Madagascar and Zanzibar will, 
doubtless, free their slaves at an early day; and 
the Khedive expresses a willingness to enter 
into a treaty with the British Government to 
prevent slave-stealing, and also promises to 
free the slaves in Egypt ina certain period. 
The traffic in the interior of Africa, between 
the different tribes, can only be suppressed by 
the influence of civilization, which the mission- 
aries have done so much to epread in the 
southern half of the continent. 





THe Rev. H. Woodsmall is a sort of tray- 
eling missionary among the colored people of 
the South, who has seemed to us to be doing 
an excellent work. His letters are full of val- 
uable information about the Freedmen. He 
wrote recently as follows: 

“T find the destitution of religious literature 
among the colored people in Alabama greater, 
if possible, than in Georgia. In thousands of 
families there are no books of any kind, and 
the few they have are, for the most part, of 
little value—some positively bad. The preach- 
ers and teachers even, in most places, are al- 
most wholly without books. Less than half of 
the preachers, teachers, and deacons who are 
in attendance on the institute now holding in 
this city have even a reference Bible.” 


He calls for second-hand Bibles, Testaments, 
concordances, etc., for distribution. A Nash- 
ville correspondent of 7he Watchman says Mr. 
Woodsmall was a lawyer before the war. 

‘He entered the army and was wounded, and 
still suffers somewhat from his wound. The 
condition of the colored people filled his soul 
with compassion. He abandoned the pro- 
fession of law and devoted himself to the pro- 
motion of their welfare in the Gospel of God. 
He is a talented man, well educated, and of 
refined manners. In order to do the colored 

ple all the good in his power, he lives among 
em, contenting bimself with such accommo- 
dations as they have for themselves. He meets 
them at their associations and conventions, 
holds institutes for the instruction of preachers 
and others, and establishes Sabbath-schools,” 
Mr. Woodsmall is supported by contributions 
from Indiana. He has spent all his own means 
in the work to which he has devoted himself, 


-...The Protestant Church of Wiirtemberg 
stands in a somewhat peculiar position. The 
Reformation was introduced into the country 
by the Duke, rather than by the people, and his 
preference for Zwinglius caused the external 
forms of the Church established there to be 
Zwinglian, and not Lutheran. The clergy are 
merely state officials and often united with 
other civil magistrates or boards which dis- 
charged purely civil functions. They are paid 
like the military officers, and so make the 
Church of Wiirtemberg a more genuinely state 
church than the established churches of any 
other European country. The church has, con- 
sequently, reflected very faithfully the religious 
opivions of the court. In the last century it 
participated in the general rationalism which 
overspread Germany ; then with Bengel came a 
reaction in favor of ‘‘ Pietismus ”’ ; and now the 
younger clergy are once more veering back to 
the school of Strauss and Baur. These changes 
of religious opinion naturally show themselves 
most clearly in the University of Tiibingen, the 
center of intellectual life in Wiirtemberg. 
Tiibingen, once synonymous with unbelief, 
has become “ orthodox,’’ and, wherever else 
the “Tiibingen school’? may still maintain 
itself, it certainly does not do so in its origina} 
home, The incomes of the clergy are very 
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small; those: attached to the. poorer parishes 
varying from $500 to $600, while the. best 
places vary from $1,200 to $1,500 a year. 


.»+-The Methodist Episcopal Church has 
lost two of its pastors in this vicinity recently. 
A few weeks ago the Rev. Mr. Lloyd, of this 
city, resigned his pastorate to go into the Re- 
formed Church, his explanation being that he 
was tired of being simply ‘‘a cog in the great 
itinerancy wheel.” Last Sunday the. Bev. 
Emory J. Haynes, of Seventh-avenue Church, 
Brooklyn, announced his withdrawal from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and that, after 
full investigation, he “ had adopted the whole 
ground of the Baptist denomination.’’ He 
felt himself, he said, ‘‘under great restraint, 
because it would be discourteous and even dis- 
honorable in him to explain fully his reasons 
for changing his denominational relations. It 
was enough to say that, after a struggle 
through which he hoped never again to be 
called to pass, he had come to that determina- 
tion. He had long felt that it was not best for 1 
him to be constantly subjected to the change 
of pastoral relations which isa part of the 
Methodist Church government. It had become 
a matter of conscience with him to be a con- 
tinuous laborer for a longer period than the 
three years allowed for pastoral relations in 
one place, because he thought that he could 
thus be more useful.”’ 


....Mr. Osborne Morgan has introduced the 
Burials Bill in Parliament in the same form as 
that of last session. The second reading is 
fixed for May 2d, and, if it should be possible 
to take a division, says The Nonconformist, such 
division will probably be, as usual, the closest 
of the session. Though the government did 
not announce any measure on this subject in 
the Queen’s speech, Mr. Cross, in reply to Mr. 
Talbot, stated on Monday that a messure 
‘‘bearing upon burial-grounds generally ”’ 
would be introduced into the House of Lords 
by the Duke of Richmond. It is supposed that 
the government bill will provide for the clos- 
ing of overcrowded churchyards, on sanitary 
grounds, and in all cases where necessary will 
give facilities for the purchase of land for 
burial purposes. Mr. McLaren will again in- 
troduce his bill for the abolition of church 
rates in Scotland ; and Mr. Alderman McArthur 
proposes on an early day to call attention to 
the ecclesiastical endowments of Ceylon, and 
to move a resolution on the subject. 


.-.»Mr. Tooth’s church is at last in the pos- 
session of the Bishopof Rochester. Mr. Tooth 
and his church-wardens refused to give up the 
keys, and the Bishop’s first appointee, Mr. 
Chambers, not caring to continue the fight, re- 
signed. Then Mr. Dale was appointed and the 
latter got some workmen and forced open the 
door. The curate held two services Feb. 11th. 
There was no music, for the church-wardens 
had boarded up the entrance to the organ-loft. 
The services were perfectly plain. Most of the 
ornamental part of the communion-table furni- 
ture had been taken away, and six large can- 
dies and flower-vases and six figures of angels 
had disappeared. The church-wardens occu- 
pied back seats, and, when they were asked to 
sign the new curate’s declaration, flatly refused, 
on the ground that they were too far back to 
hear distinctly. New locks were placed on the 
doors on Monday and the keys delivered to 
the curate. 


...» Wisconsin Episcopalians want the Gen- 


_ eral Convention to change the name of the 


Protestant Episcopal Church to “The Amer- 
fean Branch of the Church Catholic.” The 
Church Journal objects to the proposed name 
as too long. It says: 


‘*If our branch of the Church were about to 
be organized now, we are very confident it 
would not be christened Protestant Episcopal. 
There were, no doubt, weighty reasons why 
that name should have been given it at first. 
It defined its position to the American people, 
who were both ignorant of and prejudiced 
ee her. It virtually said to outsiders, who 
charged that it was essentially the same as the 
Roman Catholic, that, though it was Episcopal, 
it was still Protestant. But, though the name 
is probably not a favorite among us, yet quite 
a number of considerations arise when it is 
proposed to change it.”? 


....The following table is published to show 
the relative increase of the different religious 
bodies in 77 of the largest towns in England: 


Per Cent 

1851, 1872, of Inc. 

Churgh of England........725,037 1,040,612 34.0 
Wesleyan Methodists... 235,796 316,101 34.6 
Congregationalists ........185,457 298,458 60.9 
Baptists. ..........0..2. ++++189 520 214,577 53.8 
Roman Catholics...,...... 70,684 127,665 80.6 
Primitive Methodists,,,,. 58,432 121,968 108.8 
United Methodists ....... 48,853 101,474 107.7 
New Connection..... esos 49,731 54,691 27.9 
Presbyterians, ............. 28,282 70,418 150.9 
Unitarians.....,...... dopeses 27,837 36,725 34.4 
Society of Friends...,..... 23,221 25,861 11.4 
Calvinistic Methodists .. 10,519 26,832 146.5 


--eeTwo Congregational conferences held 
their annual sessions in the South recently— 
the Southeastern, at Midway, Ga., and the 
Southwestern, at. New Orleans. At the former 
reports were made showing that the churches 





have enjoyed fruitful revivals and that there 
has been an increase in.all but one. The whole 
number of members is 698, an increase of 125. 
In the Southwestern Conference there are 13 
churches, eleven of which report 581 members. 
Received on profession in 1876, 111. All but 
four of the churches are free from debt. The 
proceedings of these conferences are interest- 
ing, as indicating the progress making by the 
Negroes toward self-help and self-government. 


«»».The Episcopalians have raised thus far 
$20,000 toward paying their missionary debt of 
$75,000. Of the $20,000, $12,000 was contrib- 
uted in the Diocese of Pennsylvania. The 
Methodists are doing well in their collections 
for their enormous missionary debt. The Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society informs its patrons 
that it needs $80,000 more by the 1st of April 
to meet its expenditures for the year. The 
United Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
is, we are glad to hear, improving the condi- 
tion of its exchequer. 


....The revival movement appears to be a 
very general one. Our exchanges of all de- 
nominations are full of revival notices. The 
Methodist papers give a total of conversions, 
reported from January 3d to February 21st, of 
7,500. The National Baptist reports over 700 
baptisms in its last two issues. The Presbyte- 
rian and other denominational papers show by 
their revival columns that their churches are 
being strengthened constantly by large acces- 
sions of new members. 


..+eThe Methodist Conference of North In- 
dia was held in Moradabad, in January, Bish- 
op Andrews presiding. Four natives were or- 
dained elders and two deacons. The statistics 
show 757 probationers, 1,281 full members, 
51 local preachers, 207 infant and 168 adult 
baptisms, 22 churches, valued at $43,500, 35 
parsonages, valued at $64,044, 133 Sunday- 
schools, with 6,509 scholars, and 200 day 
schools, with about 8,000 scholars. 


«eeeThe English Wesleyan Conference Com- 
mittee is devising a plan for the introduction 
of laymen into the Conference. It was at first 


-voted to limit the Conference to 440 delegates, 


half ministers and half laymen; but the vote 
was reconsidered and the number increased to 
480. As to how the representatives shall be 
chosen the committee could not decide and re- 
ferred the question to the district meetinge for 
consideration. 


«+e.eThe ministers of the Southern Methodist 
Church in Mississippi are very poorly paid. 
The average salary is only $461.95; and the 
average salary of the presiding elders is only 
$741.26, or 70 per cent. of the assessment. The 
conference committee which reports these facts 
says the cause is threefold: (1) Unconverted 
members; (2) inefficient stewards, and (3) in- 
efficient preachers or pastors.” 


...- According to the Cable, the Pope has re- 
ferred toa congregation of cardinals the pro- 
priety of resuming the deliberations of the 
Vatican Council; and they have replied ad- 
versely, on the ground that, the causes which 
interrupted the Council not having ceased, the 
resumption of its labors would not be.oppor- 
tune. Pius IX is said to be much displeased 
at this opposition. 


..«eThe Old Catholics have a pretty strong 
denominational press, led by such an excellent 
paper as the Deutscher Merkur, edited by Prof. 
Messmer and published at Munich. There 
are ten Old Catholic papers, of which 6 are 
published in Germany, 2 in Austria, and 2 in 
Switzerland. 


«.eeThe Methodist Almanac estimates the 
amount raised in 1876 by the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church at $16,949,509. The Presbyterian 
Church (Northern) reported its total contribu- 
tions last year at $9,810,223. The formerchurch 
has nearly 1,400,000 members ; the latter over 
500,000. 


..-.Dr. Schaff thinks the next World’s Con- 
ference of the Evangelical Alliance will be held 
in Berne, next August or September. The En- 
glish Branch, it appears, does not wish to be 
bothered with it, having no idea that they can 
get up as much enthusiasm as the New Yorkers 
did. i 

....The Baptists, like the Northern Method- 
ists, are weak in St. Louis. The latter have 
1,635 full members, while the white Baptists 
number less than 1,600. 


.-«eDrs Wellons, the leader of the Southern 
Christians (pronounced with a long’i) and the 
editor of their organ, The Ohristian Sun, of 
Suffolk, Va., is dead. 


.».. The Reformed Episcopal Church has ten 
congregations in Chicago and vicinity, four of 
which have been recently organized. 


s«esThe Southern Convocation of Iowa 


votesin fayorof having the diocese divided 
into three bishoprics. 


»eseThe widow of Bishop McIlvaine died in 
this city, February 19th, Funeral services were 
held at. Cincianati. 


—. een 
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Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list af “ Books of the Week”® 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their puo- 
Ushers for all volumes recewed. The interests of our 
readers will guide us im the selection of works for fur- 
ther notics. 





THE CONNECTICUT BLUE LAWS.* 





THat in New Haven it was unlawful for 
a woman to kiss her child on the Sabbath 
or fasting day; that to make mince-pies, 
dance, or play on any instrument of music 
except the drum, trumpet, and jews-harp 
were forbidden; that every male should 
have his hair cut round according to a cap 
(or the hard shell of a pumpkin), and simi- 
lar absurdities, will probably always find 
believers. Even such men as Wilberforce, 
late Bishop of Winchester, in his ‘‘ History 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
America,” can give credence to these 
fables. These men would justly have a 
low opinion of the honesty or truthfulness 
—nay, of the common sense—of a Congre- 
gational or Presbyterian minister who, in 
awork purporting to be a history of the 
English Reformation, should gravely insert 
the story of the consecration of Archbishop 
Parker at the Nag’s Head tavern ; and yet 
that story rests upon a better foundation 
than the so-called Blue Laws do. It is in 
vain to refute these idle tales. They will 
be believed by a certain class, because they 
are wonderful; and by another class, because 
it is so deeply imbued with that spirit of 
charity which ‘‘ believeth all things ””—even 
ill of one’s neighbor. The sole authority 
upon which Bishop Wilberforce depended, 
in the work referred to above, and which 
was relied on by Rev. Dr. Caswall, in ‘‘The 
American Church and the American 
Union,” by Isaac Taylor, in ‘“‘ Words and 
Places,” and by Anderson, in his ‘“‘History of 
the Church of England in the Colonies,” is 
an anonymous publication, entitled “A 
General History of Connecticut. ‘ 
By a Gentleman of the Province.” Lon- 
don, 1781. This book is stuffed with mar- 
vels so much more incredible than the 
Blue Laws that it should seem as though an 
honest reader would hesitate about receiv- 
ing as truth any statement found in it 
which was not confirmed by some writer of 
established reputation. For example, the 
account of Bellows Falls, where the Con- 
necticut River “is consolidated by press- 
ure, by swiftness between the pinching, 
sturdy rocks to such a degree of induration 
that no tron crow can be forced into it,” and 
the stream is ‘‘ harder than marble.” When 
men whose profession it is to teach the 
truth deal in such fables, who can wonder 
that the common herd are deceived? For, 
if gold rust, what should not iron do? 

The Reverend Samuel Peters, LL.D., was 
born in Hebron, in 1735, and graduated at 
Yale College in 1757. He went to England 
for holy orders; whence he returned in 1760 
to the care of the Episcopal church in his 
native town, to which was soon added the 
mission at Hartford. With very few ex- 
ceptions, the Churchmen of New England 
remained loyal to the crown when disputes 
began to arise with the Mother Country, 
and very naturally their clergy were looked 
on with peculiar suspicion. By his pro- 
nounced Toryism Peters became obnoxious 
to his Whig neighbors, and was subjected 
to a visitation by a party of two or three 
hundred of the Sons of Liberty, some of 
whom threatened him witha coat of tar 
and feathers. At a second visitation of the 
people, the next month, who made known 
their determination to obtain retraction of 
and satisfaction for certain resolves which 
he confessed he had composed for the 
press, he was handled somewhat roughly 
and some slight damage done to his prop- 
erty. Fearing that worse would follow, he 
soon after fled from Hebron to Boston, with 
the design of embarking for England, to 
make a representation of the treatment he 
had received from the inhabitants of his 
town and neighborhood. He went to En- 
gland, and remained there until 1805, when 
he returned to America. During his ab. 
sence, in 1794, he was elected Bishop of 
Vermont; but the English bishops declined 





*THE TRUE-BLUE LAWS OF CONNECTICUT AND 
New HAVEN, and the False-Blue Laws invented by 
the Rev. Samuel Peters. Edited by J. HamMOND 
TRUMBULL. Hartford: American Publishing Co. 





to consecrate him, on the ground that three 
bishops‘had already been consecrated for 
the United States, and that he should make 
application to them. A sufficient reason 
might have been given that he was by no 
means sound in his theological ideas. Sub- 
sequently he ridiculed the pretensions of 
the ‘‘lordly parliamentary bishops” to an 
apostolic character, and wro‘e at least one 
ar icle on the subject for an American news- 
paper. After his return to this country he 
laid claim to a large tract of land near the 
Falls of St. Anthony, as assignee to the 
heirs of Jonathan Carver, the traveler, to 
whom it was alleged to have been granted 
by the Indians, about 1767. Hisclaim was 
not allowed by Congress; but he supported 
himself in part during bis latter years by 
sales of the lands to which he pretended a 
title, and he died in New York, in 1826, in 
his ninety-first year. 

Peters was fond of pomp and display 
and no admirer of a democratic govern- 
ment; but an agreeable and facetious com- 
panion, fonder of telling a good story than 
scrupulous about the accuracy of its details. 
After the peace of 1783, honest old Benjamin 
Trumbull, the historian of Connecticut, 
who was also a native of Hebron, ex- 
changed long letters with Peters, and it is a 
curious fact that it was through his inter- 
vention that Peters’s title of LL D., pro- 
cured, perhaps, from some Scotch college, 
was inserted on the Yale College cata- 
logue. 

The amusing fiction which, though he 
never acknowledged it, is correctly attrib- 
uted to Peters was written partly to obtain 
means of subsistence and partly, no doubt, 
to avenge himself on his former persecut- 
ors, by rendering them and their institu- 
tions as ridiculous as possible; and he is 
said to have laughed heartily at the cre- 
dence his stories had attained. These 
stories, by their very improbability and ab- 
surdity, carry their refutation with them, 
and we think the editor of the volume now 
before us has wasted more powder than 
Was necessary on 

“Our fag-end man, poor Parson Peters.” 


After a sketch of the Dominion of Hart- 
ford, Peters proceeds to give an account of 
the independent ‘‘ Dominion of New 
Haven.” ‘‘ This Dominion, this tyrant of 
tyrants, adopted the Bible for its code of 
laws, till others should be made more suit- 
able to its circumstances”; but afterward 
**they gave themselves up to their own in- 
ventions in making others, wherein in some 
instances they betrayed such an extreme 
degree of wanton cruelty and oppression 
that even the rigid fanatics of Boston and 
the mad zealots of Hartford, put to the 
blush, christened them the Blue Laws,” 
etc. The 45 articles of this code, as found 
in Peters, are given by the editor, pp. 301 
—307. 

Now, of these laws some are substantially 
true, as the 9th—‘‘ The judges shall’ de- 
termine controversies without a jury "—for 
trial by jury did not obtain in the New 
Haven jurisdiction. Others have a sub- 
stratum of truth as regards some other 
colony, a8 the 35th: ‘‘No one shall read 
common prayer, keep Christmas or saints’ 
days, make minced pies, dance, play cards, 
or play on any instrument of music except 
the drum, trumpet, and jews-harp.” -As 
to the first part of this law, the case of ‘the 
Browns, at Salem, in Massachusetts, in 
1629, will be remembered; and as to the re- 
maining portion, Massachusetts, in May, 
1659, did pass this law, which may be found 
in their printed Records, Vol. IV, Part I, 
p. 366: 

“For preventing disorders arising in 
several places within this jurisdiction, 
by reason of some still observing such 
festivals as were superstitiously kept in 
other countries, to the great dishonor of 
God and offense of others, it is, therefore, 
ordered by this court and the authority 
thereof that whosoever shall be found ob- 
serving any such. day as Christmas or the 
like, either by forbearing of labor, feast- 
ing, or any other way, upon any such ac- 

counts as aforesaid,every such person so 
offending shall pay for every such offense 
five shillings, as a fine to the county. And, 
whereas, not only at such times, but 
at several other times also, it is a custom 
too frequent in many places to expend time 
in unlawful games—as, cards; dice, ete.—it 
is, therefore, further ordered and by this 
court declared that, after publication here- 
of, whosoever shall be found in any place 
within this jurisdiction playing either at 
cards or at dice, contrary. to this order, 
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shall pay as a fine to the county the sum 
of five shillings for every such offense.” 
But no such law existed in New Haven or 
in Connecticut. 

Others of the Blue Laws are mere Carica- 
tures of the truth, and to such an extent 
that the resemblance is but shadowy, like 
the 20th—‘‘ No woman shall kiss ‘her child 
on the Sabbath or fasting-day”; and the 
19th, also relating to the observation of the 
Lord’s Day. The law actually found inthe 
New Haven code is this: 

**Whosoever shall prophane the 
Lord’s Day, or any part of it, either 
by sinful servile work, or by unlawful 
sport, recreation, or otherwise, whether 
willfully or in a careless neglect, shall be 
duly punished by fine, imprisonment, or 
corporally, according to the nature and 
measure of the sin and offense. But if the 
court, upon examination, by clear and sat- 
isfying evidence, find that the sin was 
proudly, presumptuously, and with a high 
hand committed, against the known com- 
mand and authority of the blessed God, 
such a person therein despising and re- 
proaching the Lord shall be put to death, 
that all others may fear and shun such pro- 
voking rebelljous courses. Numb. xv, from 
80 to 36 verse.” 

Upon its absorption by Connecticut un- 
der the charter of 1662 the laws of the New 
Haven jurisdiction were superseded gby 
those of Connecticut, and their code, 
which was printed in 1656, soon became 
quite rare. In 1774 Rev. Benjamin Trum- 
bull by public advertisement offered three 
dollars for a copy; but it is evident that he 
did not succeed in finding one. Twenty 
years ago it was supposed that the copy in 
the library of the American Antiquarian 
Society was unique. Four copies are now 
known, of which two are imperfect. In 
the volume before us, pp. 177—274, the 
whole of those laws are reprinted, omitting 
only the marginal references to texts of 
Scripture which authorize their provision. 
The reader can, therefore, compare the 
Blue Laws with the True-Blue Laws. 

The earliest mention of the New Haven 
Blue Laws which the editor has observed 
in print occurs in a satirical pamphlet, pub- 
lished in 1762, entitled ‘‘The Real Advan- 
tage which Ministers and People may en- 
joy, especially in the Colonies, by conform- 
ing to the Church of England.” 

In our own day the Blue Laws have been 
transferred from New Haven and attrib- 
uted to Connecticut, and an idea prevails 
in some quarters that the early legislation 
of the last-named colony was peculiarly 
severe. It was a period of considerable 
mental activity in England when our an- 
cestors emigrated to this country, and new 
schemes for reforming both church and 
state were broached. The colonists re- 
garded themselves as ‘‘free to cast them- 
selves into that mould and ferm of com- 
monwealth which appeareth best for them, 
in reference to the securing of the pure and 
peaceable enjoyment of all Christ his ordin- 
ances in the Church according toGod.” In 
New Haven the privileges of freemen were 
restrictéd to such as were churchmembers; 
and such of ‘“‘the judicial laws of God 
delivered by Moses” as are ‘‘a fence to the 
moral law, being neither typical, nor cere- 
monial, nor having any reference to 
Canaan,” were made a rule to the courts in 
their proceedings against offenders. ‘““There 
is,” observes Dr. Palfrey, ‘‘no higher and 
no other just conception of human lawthan 
was theirs, when they recognized it as an 
embodiment of the will—in other words, as 
the law—of God. . . . The mistake 
which had more or less clouded the mind of 
the Puritan New Englander was in his re- 
garding the law of Moses as a declaration 
of the law of God for ail times and places. 
But he did not embrace this error in its full 
extent.” 

In Connecticut it was not required that 
freemen should be churchmembers, and 
the courts were to be guided by the Word 
of God—i.v., the Bible—in any particular 
case where no law had been established by 
the General Court. The first constitution 
of Connecticut, 1638-9, and the code 


of laws adopted in May, 1649, fill 
up ninety pages of the volume be- 
fore us, These laws were for the first 


time published in 1822, by Silas Andrus, 
and in 1850 by the editor of the work under 
notice, in the first volume of the Connect- 
icut ‘‘Colonial Records,” If any reader 
expects to find these laws abounding with 
ludicrous provisions or characterized by 





Draconian severity, he will be disappointed. 
The capital laws were but twelve in num- 
ber, while in England at the beginning of 
the reign of James the First thirty-one of- 
fenses were punished with death. Follow- 
ing the example of Massachusetts, the Gen- 
eral Court of Connecticut enacted ‘‘ that no 
man’s life shall be taken away; no man’s 
honor or good name shall be stained; no 
man’s person shall be arrested, restrained, 
banished, dismembered, nor any way pun- 
ished; no man shall be deprived of his wife 
or children; no man’s goods or estate shall 
be taken away from him, nor any ways 
indamaged, under color of law or counte- 
nance of authority, unless it be by the vir- 
tue or equity of some express law of the 
country warranting the same, established by 
a General Court and sufficiently published, 
or, in defect of a law in any particular case, 
by the Word of God.” Here is a plain re- 
nunciation of the common law of England, 
and that it was so understood there is 
abundant evidence. The recognition of 
the common law in Massachusetts dates 
from the fall of their first charter. Con- 
necticut, preserving her charter and not 
obliged to send her laws home for allow- 
ance, retained her peculiar jurisprudence 
to a later date. In 1716 her house of rep- 
resentatives, “on the proposal to the 
assembly whether our law in matters 
judicial refers to any other law besides 
the acts of this assembly, the law of 
God, etc.,” resolved the question in the 
negative. Even so late as 1805 the su- 
preme court of the state, in the case of 
Fitch vs. Brainerd (2 Day’s Report, at p. 
189) say: ‘‘The common law of England 
hath not, as such, nor ever had, any force 
here.” Connecticut was always liberty- 
loving and jealous of any outside control of 
or interference with the management of her 
affairs; and it is in no small degree owing 
to the strenuous exertions of her sons, 
Ellsworth and Sherman, that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is ‘‘ federal,” in- 
stead of ‘‘national’ or consolidated. If 
Connecticut did not admit the binding force 
of the common law, she was exempt from 
its barbarities, and can say that no person 
within her limits was ever burned alive at 
the stake, as a woman was in Boston, in 
1686, and several persons were in New York 
City, so late as 1741; nor was any one ever 
pressed to death for refusing to plead, like 
poor Giles Cory, in Massachusetts, in 1692. 

Andros and Dongan had believed that, it 
would be impossible for the government of 
New York to subsist without the addition 
of Connecticut. Fletcher, Cornbury, and 
Hunter all turned longing eyes to the little 
colony on the east. Edmund Randolph, 
in 1685, exhibited articles of misdemeanor 
against Connecticut, the first of which was 
that she had made laws contrary to the laws 
of England. Attacks were made on the 
charter before the Privy Council or in Par- 
liament in the reigns of King William, 
Queen Anne, and King George the First. 
Later, the Episcopalians, encouraged by the 
opinions of the attorney and solicitor-gen- 
eral, in 1725, that there was no church legal- 
ly established in Massachusetts, were un- 
easy at what they regarded as the depriva- 
tion of their rights by the non-accordance 
to them of equal privileges with the 
Congregationalists. In more recent times 
a political party known as the Toleration- 
ists arose, which, by combining with the 
Jeffersonian republicans all dissenters from 
the ‘‘standing order,” succeeded, in 1818, 
in establishing the present state constitu- 
tion. In order to break it down, it was 
the policy of all these to villify the charter 
government and bring it into eontempt, and 
this may account for the origin and per- 
sistence of many of the ludicrous stories 
told about the colonial administration. 
That administration was eminently con- 
servative, and gained for Connecticut the 
appellation of the ‘‘land of steady habits.” 
It was mild and humane, as compared with 
that of any one-of the colonies now com 
prised in the United States. On the bills of 
credit of each and every one of the fourteen 
states (counting Vermont as one) during 
the Revolution, with the single exception 
of Connecticut, may be read ‘‘ Death to 
counterfeit.” That crime was never so 
punishable in Connecticut. ~ . 

‘There is,” said Mr. Bancroft, the his- 
torian, ‘‘no state in the Union, and I know 
not any in the world, in whose early his- 








tory, if I were a citizen, I could find more 
of which to be proud and less that I could 
wish to blot.” 


Brxncuam & Co., of Indianapolis, have 
publisped in two large octavo volumes, sub- 
stantially bound in law sheep, The Statutes of 
the State of Indiana, containing the revised 
statutes of 1852, with the amendments there- 
to, and the subsequent legislation, togetber 
with notes and references to judicial decisions, 
by Edwin A. Davis, LL.B. The work will, of 
course, be found indispensable by the law- 
yers and public officers of Indiana; but it will 
be hardly less so to persons outside the 
state who may have commercial transactions 
governed by these laws. A large amount of 
municipal, railroad, and other Indiana secur- 
ities are held in other states, and their holders 
now have an opportunity of ascertaining the 
laws under which they were issued and court 
decisions relating to them. The work is espe- 
cially interesting in one other respect. Indiana 
has long had a bad reputation for its divorce 
laws. But the second volume shows that the 
state now has a divorce law which, at least, 
cannot be evaded without subjecting the of- 
fender to severe penalties. The editor of these 
massive volumes, which contain nearly 2,000 
pages, is a graduate of the Harvard Law School 
and a well-known Indianapolis lawyer, and has 
previously edited or written no less than sixteen 
law books. The present work has received the 
commendation of ex-Gov. Hendricks and of 
the Supreme Court of Indiana. 


...-The “ Art at Home Series,”’ a promising 
English enterprise, is introduced to the Ameri- 
can public by Porter & Coates, of Philadelphia. 
Two volumes are thus far out—A Plea for Art 
in the House, by W. J. Loftie,a general and 
comprehensive introduction to the subject, 
and House Decoration, by Rhoda and Agnes 
Garrett, treating of painting, woodwork, decor- 
ation, furniture, etc. Both books are prettily 
printed and bound and illustrated in what is 
really ‘‘high style of art’’; and yet they are 
put forth at a dollar apiece. Volumes on 
drawing and painting, dress, music, architect- 
ure, gardening, needlework, sculpture and 
carving, etc. will follow. The. series illus- 
trates the growth of public taste in this matter 
during the past dozen years. 


....-Rey. Dr. J. B. Mozley, one of the ablest 
of the Oxford scholars, gives us a new volume 
with the clear but rather clumsy title of 
Ruling Ideas in Early Ages, and their Relation 
to Old Testament Faith. The book consists of 
eleven lectures delivered (with one exception) 
to Oxford graduates. They are all first-rate. 
Dr. Mozley disposes, in able fashion, of many 
oft-reiterated objections to Bible severity and 
cruelty, as illustrated by the sacrifice of Isaac, 
the divine justification of wars of extermina- 
tion, the punishment of children for their an- 
cestors’ sins, the story of Jael and Sisera, etc. 
Many true Christians have found grievous 
stumbling-blocks in some of these things, and 
to them we recommend Dr. Mozley’s lectures 
as very satisfactory reading. 


...-Astronomical Myths (Macmillian & Co.), 
by John F. Blake, is founded on Flammarion’s 
popular ‘‘History of the Heavens.’’ The 
French author’s device of family conversations 
has been dropped, and his materials reworked 
into the usual narrative form. Mr. Blake has 
included all of Flammarion’s important matter, 
and has added new facts concerning early as- 
tronomical myths, including a chapter on the 
Pleiades and their lost star. The connection 
between astronomy and religion and the ordi- 
nary affairs of life is also one of the subjects 
treated of in this interesting volume, which is 
handsomely printed and fully illustrated. 


..-. There is much good food for reflection in 
a little volume entitled On Some Ministerial 
Duties (Macmillan & Co.), and consisting of 
charges by the late Archdeacon Bather (1780— 
1847), of Salop, England. They touch on Bible 
study, catechizing, parish work, the duty of 
study, the necessity of personal purity of char- 
acter, and kindred themes. Dr. C. J. Vaughan 
introduces the book. This sentence alone, 
which we find in Dr. Vaughan’s preface, shows 
the Archdeacon to be a man of wit, as well as 
sense: ‘“‘ No one knows how many good. things 
I keep on the other side of my teeth.”’ 


....Mr. Bret Harte’s interesting love story 
of New Jersey in the Revolution has been 
issued by James R. Osgood & Co., in uniform 
style with the “‘ Saunterers’”’ and ‘‘ Little Clas- 
sic’’ series, accompanied by four spirited draw- 
ings by C. 8. Reinhart. The story, Thankful 
Blossom, first appeared in The Sun, taking only 
avery few numbers for its completion ; but, 
with the aid of large type and liberal spacing, 
it makes 158 pages. It will neither add to nor 
detract from Mr. Harte’s reputation, on which 
the public, of late, seems to be willing to turn 
an unjustly cold shoulder. 


..».1n Earnest Words for Honest Skeptics (Chi- 
cago: American Publishing Company) Mrs. H. 
V. Reed argues that the Bible is self-poised in 











its divinity and excellence and superior in 
morals and literature to other sacred books; 
that science expounds, illustrates, and proves 
revelation ; that something more than natural 
theology is needed; that the Christian miracles 
stand unimpeached ; that biblical prophecies 
have found strict fulfillment; and that the 
common infidel assertions that the Bible 
self-contradicting are unfounded. 


--.-A series of sound and profitable Sermon, 
for the Christian Year is translated from Rev.. 
Dr. Richard Rothe, a German author, by sever- 
al hands, and issued by the Clarks, in Kdin- 
burgh, and Scribner, in this city. This is the 
first of two divisions, and goes from Advent to: 
Trinity. Dr. Rothe was, we presume, a Luth- 
eran, for that body agrees with the Episco- 
pal churches in maintaining the spiritual ad 
vantages to be found in a division of the 
church year founded on the events of our 
Lord’s earthly life. 

....W. H. Boner & Co., of Philadelphia, 
issue the fourth edition of The Music Reader, 
by Leopold Meignen, doctor of music, and Wil- 
liam W. Keys. The principles of music, as ap- 
plied to singing, are here set forth in plain 
terms and brief space. The elementary lessons 
are made varied and, as far as may be, free 
from technical dryness, and the subsequent 
pages are progressive and thorough. A dozer 
years’ experience has tested the book’s good 
qualities. 


.... The Christian Doctrine of Sin (Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co.), by Principal. John Tulloch, 
of St. Andrew’s University, Scotland, is a 
methodical, able, and fair exposition of ortho- 
dox doctrine. Dr. Tulloch keeps a sharp eye 
on medern “liberals,”? and he has hitherto 
proved his ability to cope with them. For a 
theological treatise the book is unusually read- 
able.” We would single out the “ original sin” 
chapter as a good sample of the volume’s 
merits. 


....The Childhood of the English Nation (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons) is a pleasant popular ac- 
count of early English history, by Ella 8. Arm- 
itage. The author had the common ill luck of 
getting under way and then seeing similar 
works anticipate hers; but the book is able to 
stand on its own merits. It belongs to the 
Stubbs-Freeman school, which is to say that it 
is accurate and up tothe light of modern schol- 
arship. 


....My Welcome Beyond, and other Poems. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) is a volume of verse of 
the quality one would expect from a writer 
who puts a nickname on her title-page. The 
poems never rise above respectable mediocrity. 
“The Church Angel’’ suggests the possibility 
that Miss Wellington may yet be successsful as 
a writer of vers de sociét2, Sentiment and relig- 
ion are her present objects of attack. 


...-Rev. Donald Macleod’s admirable biog- 
raphy of his more eminent brother, Norman 
Macleod, is reissued by Scribner, Armstrong & 
Co., in one volume, instead of two, at $2.50, in- 
stead of $4.50, and in the newly fashionable 
red cloth and gilt top binding. It makes avery 
cheap and handsome boek. This is the author- 
ized edition, printed from duplicate plates of 
the complete English edition. 


....Those popular religious poems, The 
Changed Crossand The Old, Old Story, are re- 
printed by Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., in 
pretty little pamphlets, with meritorious out- 
line illustrations, by H. I. A. Miles. The same 
house issues, also in pamphlet form, What is it 
to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ? by Rev. Dr. 
Vincent, of the Presbyterian Church of the 
Covenant, in this city. 


...eRobert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, pub- 
lish a second and revised edition of Silver and 
Gold, by 8. Dana Horton. Mr. Horton writes 
ably and well in favor of a double standard of 
values. He reasons very closely and is clearly 
an original student of the subject and one 
who does not content himself with following 
in beaten paths. 


....A convenient manual of Majolica and 
Fayence (D. Appleton & Co.), by Afthur Beck- 
with, puts into small compass a good lot of 
information about styles, characteristics, and 
localities, accompanied by excellent photo- 
engraved pictures, chiefly from the Castellani 
collection. The binding is novel and pretty. 


...-4 Widow of Windsor, in Loring’s Tales of 
the Day is an unusually well-written novelette 
of English life, by Annie Gaskell, Mr. Loring 
knows just what intelligent novel-readers want, 
and makes his selections accordingly. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Dr. 8. AUSTIN. ALLIBONE is living in Florence 
and lecturing on ‘‘ Men of Genius.’’ 


Hepworth Dixon’s new novel is entitled 
‘*Diana, Lady Lyle.” 


W. F. Gill & Co. have in press a new work by 
Gail Hamilton, entitled ‘What Think Ye of 
Christ?” 
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We are glad to be able to announce that | 
“ Hamlet,” the third volume in Mr. Horace 
Howard Furness’s variorum edition of Shakes- 
peare, is nearly ready for publication at J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.’s. 


A London correspondent of the Boston 
Herald has this interesting gossip about George 
Lewes and George Eliot : ‘Lewes has had of 
late a very noticeable influence, and not a good 
one either, on the style of his wife. He is very 
self-sufficient and egotistic, antl has imposed 
upon her the idea that his intellect is fully 
equal, if not superior, to hers. But she is the 
sole person, save himself, who holds such an 
opinion. He is very able and learned; but he 
is one of many, while she is the only one. 
There is reason to believe he wrote part of 
‘Deronda,’ and caused her to change her usual- 
ly simple, terse, idiomatic diction for one more 
strained, recondite, and elaborate, which ex- 
plains why her last is not her best work. He 
conscientiously believes hers to be the finest in- 
tellect in England, with a single exception, 
which modesty debars him from mentioning. 
She and her husband reside in a very pleasant 
house, full of books, bronzes, busts, pictures, 
and bric a-brac, near Regent’s Park, and their 
Sunday-evening receptions are attended by a 
number of the most distinguished people, at 
home and from abroad. One may see there from 
time to time Tyndall, Huxley, Robert Brown- 
ing, Dr. Carpenter, Darwin, Tennyson, Swin- 
burne, William Morris, the Rossettis, Glad- 
stone, Tom Hughes, Millais, Holman Hunt, 
Ruskin, Wilkie Collins, Leslie Stevens, and 
many others, most of them as radical in theol- 
ogy (the Leweses are what might be called 
scientific Hegelians, firm believers in evolution) 
as their host and hostess, who entertain very 
rationally and pleasantly. The couple have no 
children and lead in the fullest sense an intel- 
lectual life. She works very hard—harder than 
her rather delicate health warrants—often writ- 
ing as much as seven or eight hours a day. 
She has a very earnest moral purpose in her 
books, in which, indeed, her whole being and 
thought are concentrated. Before she begins 
a novel, she not only outlines and arranges it, 
she so fixes itin her mind that her manuscript 
is often merely a transcript of her elaborate 
mental preparation. Very far from handsome, 
she has an intellectual and striking face, too 
long and angular for symmetry; soft, abun- 
dant hair, streaked with gray; a low, sweet 
voice; aremarkably quiet, somewhat pensive, 
and decidedly winning manner. Some persons 
do not like her at first, though all her friends, 
despite her unquestioned plainness, regard her 
as a charming woman.”’ 
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[FURNISHED FOR THE INDEPENDENT.] 


PSALM VIII, 5:—“ For thou hast made him a little 
lower than the angels, and hast crowned him with 
glory and honor.” 

No. book written in any of the languages of 
men contains loftier conceptions of God than 
the Scriptures. He is the creator of all things ; 
the boundless intellect, whose ways are past 
finding out ; the Almighty for whom nothing is 
too hard ; the Sovereign who giveth no account 
of his matters ; the high and lofty one who in- 
habiteth eternity, whose name is Holy, of 
whom and through whom and to whom are all 
things. Ought not the mind that dwells upon 
his greatness to be crushed by the weight of 
the thought and almost to suffer annihilation ? 
Wyat is man before the Almighty but. a worm? 
What are all nations before him but the small 
dust of the balance, ‘‘and they are counted to 
him less than nothing and vanity.” 

When, therefore, the same book declares 
that man has been crowned with glory and 
honor by his Maker, that his nature has a dig- 
nity which gives it relationship and likeness to 
God, the mind fresh from the thought of God 
pauses with a kind of incredulity before such a 
statement., What glory and honor can belong 
to a creature of yesterday, shut in on every 
side by mysteries, full of mistakes and sins, 
who isto die to-morrow? It might seem as if 
the dignity of man’s nature was a thought for- 
eign to the general strain of the Scriptures. 
So great a God ought to crush a being who 
received into bis soul and life the full influence 
of the Divine Almightiness and Holiness. 
Ought not some other system of religion or phi- 
losophy—heathenism or atheism or pantheism 
—to put man into bolder prominence and give 
more value to the high endowments of his na- 
ture, It mightseem as if man, escaping from the 
pressure of the Bible into one of these schemes 
of thought, would feel himself free and lift 
himself to his full hight; for then he would no 
longer be overthrown and held down by the 
all-surrounding presence. 

Let us, then, look at the position which man 
must occupy under each of these systems, and 
then at the peculiar glory and honor which is 
conferred on him by the religion of the Scrip- 
tures. 

First let us look at the station in the world 
which is ussigned to man by Aeathenism. The 
distinctive character of all heathenism is that it 
substitutes the worship of Nature for the wor- 
ship of God; that it puts upon his throne per- 
sonifications of the powers of Nature or of the 
more prominent and more beneficent objects in 
the universe. In this way it furnishes to us as 
objects of worship, instead of the one supreme 
God, many beings of finite attributes, controlled 
by natural law and possessed of a character 
such as sensual man would draw after his own 
likeness, without a light from Heaven. The 
destiny of man, his relations to the Godhead 
and to the world, are covered with uncertainty, 
being chiefly inferences, which unaided reason 
expresses in a mythological form. 

Now, it will searcely be claimed that man de- 
rives glory and honor from the fact that his 
God, or highest intelligence and power, is 
brought nearer to his level. What greatness 
does it bring to me that the world around me 
has become relatively smaller in its dimensions ; 
that I have dropped dowa from the conception 
of the Infinite to the worship of beings limited 
and imperfect ; that, when my nature longs for 
some vast, unchangeable, trustworthy person- 
ality to lean upon, my God is subject to fate, 
ignorant.of the future, unable to support me 
in the great possible needs of my existence? 
Can the lowering of the divinest being I know 
of exalt me? Or, rather, is not the whole crea- 
tion, myself included, belittled by the same 
process which strips.me of faith in an all-per- 
fect, almighty mind? Will it not, without fail, 
also, lower me in the scale of being? Will it 
not degrade me in my own regard if I can per- 
ceive no end for which I am made, no great 
plan of things in which I ean take a part, no 
model of perfection which I can admire and 
copy? Is not the silence or, at least, the un- 
certainty of heathenism touching the place of 
man in the world reason enough why he should 
lose every great aspiration? Having no glori- 
ous spiritual motive to urge him to noble en- 
deavor and knowing of no spiritual beings on 
whom he can fasten his love, will-he not, of 
course, yield himself to the, enticements of 
sense.and be as low in his character as his gods 
are low in theirs ? 

But the atheist, perhaps, can claim that in his 
system of the world, from which God is bane 
ished, man is crowned with glory and honor 
He will say that the soulof man, which was in 
the chains of terror before he had the revela- 
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tions of atheism, is now made free. Man can 
\ now trample under foot ‘every fear, and inex- 
orable fate, and the roar of greedy Acheron.” 
He has no sovereign over him in the universe, 
but isa king and ruler to himself. He need 
concern himself no more with the great prob- 
lems of existence, with his responsibility and 
his destiny; but, like a day-laborer suddenly 
enriched, throwing aside all care for the day 
and respect for his employer, may follow the 


bent of bis own will. 
This proffer of larger freedom is the crown 


for man’s head, the glory and honor which 
atheism offers, when it comes to preach that 
there is no God. But observe that this free- 
dom is no liberty for a will before enslaved. 
Blind necessity is put into the place of the ordi- 
nances and far-seeing thought of an intelligent 
Creator ; and man is fastened in mechanical fet- 
ters, from which no skill can ever set him free. 
Atheism has ever run back to fatalism, or 
chance, as its original principle. In the present 
age nobody will speak a word in favor of 


chance; so that a fatalism degrading tothe 


feeling of a noble soul, a fatalism which is 
not the control of an enlightened and benevo- 
lent mind over a creature of to-day, but the 
grasp of a material world which must roll on 
in a fixed, inevitable order—such a fatality is 
the ultimate prineiple of all atheistic philoso- 
phy. Even the processes of the mind itself 
must be reduced to sensation, and the mind 
itself to a form of matter. 

The real freedom which Atheism preaches 
must then turn out to be deliverance from fear 
of consequences, general moral anarchy, ex- 
cept so far as blind law, by its offer of pleasure, 
secures one kind of conduct rather than an- 
other. Andis this the glory and crown for 
human nature, that moral law is suspended 
and punishment given up? As if a band of 
pirates had reached the highest dignity within 
the reach of man, and all the restraints of gov- 
ernment on individual destre in its unrighteous 
movements were a degradation. 

But, again, under atheism man has an 

existence full of foam and fury, signifying 
nothing. There is no reason, no rational cause 
why he has a being; there is no sufficient rea- 
son why he should prolong that being, unless ft 
be the mere dread of annihilation, that desire, 
which as a philosopher he cannot justify, of 
saving a few moments for his causeless and 
aimless existence. What ought life to be 
worth to him, a man without a hereafter and 
withouta God? By getting rid of God he has 
not deified himself, he has not climbed any 
higher up the tree of life’ He has extinguished 
the sun of his heavens; but his rush-light is 
none the brighter. 
character of the tragedy; but the persons play- 
ing the minor parts are none the more noble. 
The unity of the plan is destroyed; the grand 
action is gone; a crowd of subordinates remain, 
with no proper place or part; everything ends 
in stale insignificance. Such as this must be 
the impression which, on his priuciples, life 
must make upon the atheist. He wants, by 
his very nature, some great fixed eud to live 
for, and can find no end at all. Hencesensual- 
ity and despair together dog his steps. Let 
me eat and drink, he says, to-day, for to-mor- 
row I must die. Let me die, for I have eaten 
and druok my fill, he will say to-morrow. The 
man who cannot discover a Providence behind 
the clouds, who believes in no moral system 
of things and in no eternity, feels and often in 
his life confesses his sense of his degradation; 
he proclaims, both by the frivolity and the sad- 
ness of his soul, that to him a godless world is 
both a dark and an empty place. 

But let us look fora moment at the position 
which pantheism assigns to man. Here, it 
might seem, the true honorand glory of our 
tace ought to be found; for in this system man 
is brought into a closer alliance with God than 
is possible for a work of the divine hand. He is 
an emanation or a manifestation of the Supreme 
essence—an emanation at last to be absorbed 
again in the Godhead, or a manifestation of the 
infinite ina finite form, without any separate 
or personal existence. Thus the world is full 
of God, and of nothing but God, and mac is 
exalted to the skies. But observe that it is 
not without vast sacrifices that man climbs to 
80 lofty a position. In the first place, he must 
lose his true personality, and with it the honor 
of acting a freely-chosen partin the universe. 
With his personality he must lose his moral 
agency also. There can be for him no such 
thing as sin, and no such thing as vir- 
tue; for how can the one all-comprehe nd- 
ing essence sin against himself? Again, 
if the pantheist be asked why the absolute 
Deing manifests himself in finite forms of ex- 
treme imperfection—in a worm, for instance, or 
an idiot, or a demon—he can give no answer, 
save one drawn from a supposed necessity of 
things. Thus inevitable fate, a law beyond 
and above divine control, governs the very 
nature of God. Hence, all freedom is driven 
dut of the worlds, and is least present where 
he creature most looks forit and where it is 
most needed, even in the all-perfect one him- 
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persist in the belief that he is a free, separate 
person, and that the things around him are 
essences distinct from himself, the great 
achievement of the mind must lie in reaching 
the conviction that all these points of natural 
faith are illusions, that the consciousness of in- 
dividual existence is an illusion, that right and 
wrong are illusions, and, of course, that our ex- 
istence here is an illusion. Theglory of man, 
then, in the doctrine of pantheism dwindles down 
to this : that he has parted with the idea of his 
separate existence; that he has learned to deny 
the reality of moral distinctions ; that in his 
view immortality in the old and just sense of 
the word is impossible; that he is under the 
control of fate as really as if he were senseless 
matter; and that this world, the scene of his 
present activity, is a place of images and false- 
hoods, calling for rest and resignation, but not 
for exertion and hope. 

Tye anguish of soul to which atheism, by its 
denial of God and its belittling of human life, 
and to which pantheism, by its destruction of 
the individual, alike lead is beginning to show 
itself in the writings of philosophers. 
‘* Schopenhauer sees in all existence’’—I quote 
the words of another—“ nothing but misery 
and suffering, and can find true happiness only 
in self-dissolution.’? ‘Edward von Hartmann, 
in his ‘Philosophy of the Unconscious,’ de- 
clares it to be a mistake that the world should 
ever have spruog into existence at all, and 
even an inexcusable crime, if it had been 
created by a self-conscious God. All hope of 
happiness in this or in another stage of the 
world’s history is an empty illusion. Before us 
stands the senile age of mankind, in which, 
after all hope has died away, our race [must] 
‘finally abandon all claim to positive happiness, 
and only years for absolute painlessness—for 
the nothing, the Nirvana.’’’ Christ says: 
‘Your joy no man taketh from you.”’ ‘Inthe 
world you shall have tribulation ; but be of good 
cheer, I have overcome the world.’? This new 
wisdom preaches despair, and its only salva- 
tion is utterdeath. Will not this be a proof to 
our hopeful, trustful nature that it is built on 
a falsehood ? 

Let us now turn to the religion of the Bible 
and inquire what it understands by the glory 
and honor with which God has crowned man. 
First of all, we remark that man, according to 
the Scriptures, is made in the image of God. He 
is not an emanation nor a manifestation ; but 
an image, a separate being, wearing the like- 
ness and suggesting to those who look upon 
him some of the attributes of God. In his 
finite measure he was, while uncorrupted by 
sin, a copy of infinite perfection, and still 
since his fall shows many resemblances to his 
divine progenitor. In his reason he reflects 
divine reason. From the particular event 
which first strikes his attention he has power 
to arise to the general truth, fromthe seeming- 
ly accidental to the necessary, from the world 
of phenomena to the thoughts and plans of 
the Infinite Sovereign. ‘‘How noble he is in 
reason !’’ says our great dramatist ; ‘‘ how in- 
finite in faculties ! in action how like an angel ! 
in apprehension how like a god!’ By his 
memory, his judgment, and his instinctive 
faith, prior to all experience, inthe permanent 
orier of Nature, he rises above the life of the 
present hour, surveys the past, forecasts the 

future, foresees and avoids evils, discovers the 
law of the worlds, and brings system into the 
world of hisown mind. He sees that the place 
of Lord of the earth is empty for him to fill, 
and by his power of divine intelligence, lodged 
ina feeble body, he brings all that is earthly, ani- 
mate beings as well as lifeless matter, the sea 
with the land, the services of the sun and of the 
elements, under his control. He has a moral 
nature like God’s; he is endowed with the 
knowledge of the morally good, is conscious of 
moral freedom, and is able in his plansto aim 
at perfection of character. Even in his ruins 
nothing short of such perfection gives him in- 
ward peace. He has a sense of moral order 
and justice which move him to the organiza- 
tion of states, to the maintenance of righteous- 
ness, even at the sacrifice of the highest earth- 
ly good. He can, through his affections and 
his moral nature, knowingly co-operate with 
God; and, as he partakes of God’s endless ex- 
istence, he can be united in an everlasting bond 
to his Maker and Father. As made in the 
image of God, he has a relationship to God, 
and longs for intercourse, for fellowship with 
him, so that in his lowest ruin he has a dim 
feeling of the divine presence. Thus he is 
made to have a religion; and through alt the 
darkness of pagauism, while his mind is gross, 
he gropes after God, he devises a chain of his 
own by which hecan tie himself to a protector 
and sovereign. As a freed personality he can 
use these high powers which constitute his re- 
semblance to God in the service of sin, can pre- 
fer evil to good, can seek to thwart the Divine 
Will, can almost efface some of those grand 
capacities which show him to be God’s off- 
spring. But even then he shows by his unrest. | 
and his aspirations that such a brutish nature 
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centuries and is all over corroded and marred 
by rust. 

But, again, the Scriptures make its part of 
man’s glory and honor that he is made to move 
in a sphere where great results depend on his 
choices. At his birth, indeed, he has fewerand 
feebler instincts than the brutes; he grows up 
to his full stature slowly ; and he depends on 
the society which surrounds him for much of 
the stimulus which his powers need for their 
best action. But his tardy growth answers to 
his capacity of endless progress. A creature of 
a day must be quick in all the developments of 
his nature ; but an endless soul, starting from 
vacuity, although with the noblest powers, 
needs time to be ready for the great task that 
is laid upon its faculties. To this life-work and 
eternity-work his sense of responsibility cor- 
responds. He feels that he can and ought to 
resist evil; that he can cultivate right habits 
and strengthen right principles; or, by oppos- 
ing truth and virtue, can form within him a 
character of vice and shame. The conclu- 
sions of natural reason in regard to his respon- 
sibility corresponding to his powers are taken 
up and made clearer, as well as more moment- 
ous, by the Scriptures. They open to him pos- 
sibilities of perfection undreamed of before, or 
of fearfully increased wickedness, so that life, 
in the light which they supply, measured by the 
two extremes of character, becomes immensely 
serious and even tragic. But look at him in his 
relatious to his kind. Man, as the Scriptures 
bring out, is the one inhabitant of the earth 
who has in him the race principlein full per- 
fection. By speech and written records, by 
power of influence and example, by discovery 
and invention, throughrall the ties that join men 
in greater and smaller communities, he can ex- 
tend his thoughts and his plans over the 
world and to coming times. The Scriptures, 
by their doctrine of 2 common race of human 
brotherhood and of the Church of Christian 
believers, bring before the individual the great 
conception of a universal and a perpetual so- 
ciety, stretching even beyond the confines of 
the world. 

But the crowning honor of man, according 
to the teachings of revelation, is the manifesta- 
tion of the Son of God in the world. The long- 
ings of the soul for a fuller knowledge of God, 
together with the heathen fables which describe 
the appearance of divinities in a bodily form, 
and even the very worsbip of images, disclose 
to us how strong the desire of man is to come 
nearer to the object of his worship. These are 
foreshadowings of the incarnation, which, how- 
ever, starts from the vastly higher point of view 
of man’s capacity to put on again the likeness 
of God and ends in a redemption of man’s na- 
ture. There isa grandeur in the doctrine of 
Christ’s work and person which strikes many 


‘unbelievers who shrink from admitting the 


ruin of our nature by sin. But is not Scrip- 
ture throughout of one piece from its starting- 
point, where man made in the divine image 
falls away from his Creator, to its goal, where 
one higher than the sons of men appears as a 
deliverer. If the fall was great, the dignity of 
man was great and the recovery of man was 
great. ‘‘The first Adam was, indeed, of the 
earth earthy’’; but because the jewel in this 
earthy form was so priceless and in such 
danger of being lost ‘‘the second Adam was 
the Lord from Heayen.’’ So, too, the redemp- 
tion by suffering, the glory of self-sacrifice 
which appears in the Christian story corre- 
sponds with those views of man in a world of 
evil and of conflict on which the noblest 
heroism and the highest tragedy are founded. 
Thus Christ is not only a recoverer, but has 
brought a higher idea of virtue into human 
souls—an idea which corresponds in its great- 
ness with the idea of God and of a general so- 
ciety in earth and Heaven. 

But this doctrine of Christ meets man in his 
blindness and feebleness. He turnsaway from 
the truth, which at first has the unpleasantness 
of medicine to his taste, and which does not 
cure all at once, nor without a victory of the 
patient over himself. Most comforting, then, 
are the promise and the presence of the Divine 
Spirit to dwell in the halting, tempted soul. 
And is it not a glory for man, as well as a 
strength, if God can come so near to him as 
to take an abode in his heart and build it by 
his presence into a holy temple? 

And, now, is not this subject of the high place 
assigned to man by the Scriptures fitted to 
show us who the true man is? The true man is 
he who wears the crown given him by God, 
not he who throws it from his head or he who 
feels himself unequal to his birthright. He is 
one who puts a high value on his soul, who 
feels that apart from its sia itis nobler than 
the world, so that he can say, with a great 
modern poet : 

“ For though the giant ages heave the hill 
And break the shore, and evermore 
Make and break, and work their will; 
Though worlds on worldsin myriad myriads 
roll 
Round us, each with different powers 
And other forms of life than ours, 
What know we greater than the soul?’ 
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living for itself; but, knowing that God has 
great plans on foot, in which he can bear a 
part, he falls into the ranks of duty and of 
love, rejoicing to be a fellow-worker with God. 
He is one whose aspirations cannot be cooped 
up within this world. “To boundless joy and 
lasting good,” as the hymn has it, “his 
nobler soul aspires.”? To borrow the words of 
a resolution of Jonathan Edwards, he means 
to grasp the largest measure of bliss which his 
soul can hold; and, therefore, comes to God 
and draws from God. He is too manly to bea 
worldling, for he feels that this world, with its 
material good, yes, with 
glory, is a small theater for an immortal. 
He is too manly to be proud, for what actual 
attainment can he glory in who sees endless 
progress before him and steers his way by the 
idea of infinite perfection? He is one whose 
very tone of soul, if no proofs were witbin his 
reach, would reject atheism or any godless 
scheme of existence. God’s being is necessary 
to him. It is stamped on his powers and long- 
ings, which would be a mystery of mysteries to 
him without a divine intelligence. 

On the other hand, he is no true man who de- 
spises his great inheritance of powers and of 
privilege, who aspires after no progress, feels 
no impulse to strive for the better, is afraid to 
run risks in great undertakings, underrates his 
capacity, that he may not feel ashamed of his 
indolence, and will shut his eye to the life be- 
yond. And still more unmanly ishe who holds 
himself so cheap that he can be bribed to do 
what another man wishes, who is the slave of 
show or gain or place, who has no character 
nor semblance of principle that he will not part 
with for a mess of pottage. 

Our subject again helps us to illustrate the 
difference between that self-valuation which is 
encouraged by the Scriptures and that which 
grows upina worldly mind. Where the realities 
taught by Christ have made no impression the 
mind swings either toward unjust depreciation 
of man’s condition or toward unreasonable 
self-esteem. When aman discovers no great 
meaning or end in our state here below be will 
live an empty, frivolous life. Why should a 
being who is asa mote in the airora bubble 
on the stream concern himself with aught but 
the passing day? Or, if he esteems himeelf, it 
is for something outside of the soul, and 
he looks with pride on those who 
are below him in condition or success. 
Neither of these tendencies does the 
Bible encourage; but especially it forbids 
aman to think lightly of his nature, and it 
calls him to measure himself by what he was 
made to do and to become. There are some per- 
sons who charge Christianity with being a 
mean-spirited religion, bi cause it reveals to us 
the great evil of sin and demands of us re- 
pentance. But repentance, with its low esti- 
mate of our present character and our actual 
progress in goodness, is the fruit of a deeper 
sense of the worth of character. of a higher 
standard of perfection, of a soberer view of 
life. How can a man become mean-spirited by 
raising his standard of life and action, although 
in so doing he must condemn himself for the 
past and must feel that he has acted an un- 
worthy part? Or, again, if we are settled in 
the habits and princtples of a life which is 
spent under the eye of Christ and in commun- 
fon with him, must not the consciousness of 
such a change, such a transition from worldli- 
ness, be attended with the conviction that our 
life is nobler, truer, more after the likeness of 
God? Christianity points in two directions—to 
absolute perfection, the falling short of which 
keeps us from self-complacency; and to the 
victories we have already gained over sin, 
which, if they are not complete and final, yet 
inspire us with joy and hope. 

Our closing thought, which the subject 
naturally calls up in our minds, is that, if man 
be such his fall isa great fall and his ruin a 
great ruin. If we were made in the likeness of 
God, if he meant.to use us as glorious and 
honorable fellow-workers with himself, then 
to sink down into brutish disregard of him 
and of our natural prerogatives is an immense 
shame and corruption. If we were made a lit- 
tle lower than angels, to forget our noble 
birth and act as if we were nothing but 
worldlings is to degrade ourselves inexpressi- 
bly. Men whose faces are turned earthward 
do not feel this. Men of science, with all 
their penetration, are apt to conceive of the 
outer world as larger and grander than the 
spiritual essence that inhabits our weak and 
short-lived bodies. But as soon as you believe 
that man is immortal and has a capacity for 
progress you must admit that there are no 
fixed limits to the growth of every selfish and 
base affection, any more than to advancement 
in virtue. Aud, what is still more tragic, there 
may be an honorable employment of the lead- 
ing powers of the mind in every other way, 
while a man is utterly dead and blind to what- 
ever concerns the highest life of the soul. If 
as aman grew wicked his powers grew less, 
until the highest crimes ef which our nature is 
capable handed him over to idiocy, you might 
pity and excuse human guilt. It would look 
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like a disease, bringing the soul down to 
something dike annihilation. But power of 
thought is wasted on schemes of ambition, on 
plans of wealth, on the mere pursuit of enjoy- 
ment as great as would be needed for escaping 
the corruptions of the world and for putting 
on the likeness of God. We must feel, then, 
that man carries with him into and through all 
crimes against his fellows, through all self- 
ruining vices, all hate and blasphemy, the same 
bigh powers and capabilities which made him 
at his creation a little lower than the angels. 


. If he might have been a grand temple, holy 


and indestructible, he must be grand, too, in 
his ruins. This it is that throws the spirit of 
tragedy into our lives. Our faults and follies, 
looked at from a lower point of view, are sub- 
jects of comic mirth, and perhaps the jesting 
of an hour may cure those deviations from a 
dine of social propriety which are simply ridicu- 
lous. If we were vulgar existences, made on no 
great pattern, toward whom neither justice nor 
pity could be exercised in large measure, there 
would be no tragic element in our lives. Poets 
could not mourn, under the faint light of 
heathenism, over character led by strong 
passion or perverse plans or a divine Nemesis 
into self-delusion, into crime and ruin. This 
view of man the Scriptures take up. We feel 
that they are righteous when they measure re- 
sponsibility by power, purposes of crime by 
capacity for the highest virtue, the guilt of 
hatred by the excellence of love, the baseness 
of sensuality by our creation in the image of 
God. If they are severe, it is because there are 
such extremes of character possible for man. 
If they are sad, it is because a man freely 
choosing his own ruin is the saddest of all 
things to behold. If Christ was greatly in 
earnest, it was because he knew better than any 
oue else that no equivalent could be given in 
exchange for the soul. 

So, then, there is something glorious even in 
the ruins of our nature and in the very crimes 
of which history is full. I cannot withhold my 
admiration from a machine made with wonder- 
ful skill, even when I see it racking and tearing 
the building where it is kept. Many a mind, 
witbout doubt, has said to itself; ‘Oh! that 
I were so made that to do wrong would be im- 
possible ; that souls had to move in a right path 
by some necessity of things ’’ I will reply to 
the complaints of such a mind that if God could 
have made a creature that was virtuous, but not 
free to choose between good and evil, probably 

would have done so; but the very suppo- 
s..ion contains a contradiction in terms. And 
I will further say to him that this power of 
doing wrong shows the glorious possibilities of 
an almost divine excellence which lie in our 
nature, so that he ought, as he reflects how he 
was made, to be filled witn awe and with hope— 
with awe, lest he ruin himself; with hope, that 
by God’s help he may rise to the highest excel- 
Jence. God sent his Son that we might be 
made sons, If he finds himself feeble, if he 
calls himself lost, let him look to that great 
helper, to that supply of spiritual power, and 
he may yet again wear the crown on his head 
of which he has in part been stripped by sin. 
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WHEN Ulysses sailed past the isle of the 
Sirens, who had the power of charming by 
their songs all who listened to them, he heard 
the sorcerous music on the shore; and, to pre- 
vent himself and his crew from landing, he 
filled their ears with wax and bound himself 
to the mast with knotted thongs. Thus, ac- 
cording to the subtle Grecian story, he passed 
safely the fatal strand. But when Orpheus, in 
search of the Golden Fleece, went by this 
island, he—being, as you remember, a great 
musician—set up better music than that of the 
Sirens, enchanted his crew with a melody 
superior to the alluring cong of the sea nymphs, 
and so, without needing to fill the Argonauts’s 
ears with wax or to bind himself to the mast 
with knotted thongs, he passed the sorcerous 
shore nvt only safely, but with disdain. 

The ancients, it is clear from this legend, 
understood the disticction between morality 
and religion. He who, sailing past the island 
of temptation, has enlightened selfishness 
enough not to land, although he rather wants to 
[sensation]; he who, therefore, binds himself 
to the mast with knotted thongs and fills the 
ears of his crew with wax—he who does this, 
without hearing a better music, is the man of 
mere morality. Heaven forbid that I should 
underrate the value of this form of cold pru- 
deuce, for wax is not useless in giddy ears, and 
Aristotle says youth is a perpetual intoxication. 
Face to face with Sirens, thongs are good, 
though songs are better. 

“Sin hath long ears. Good is wax; 
Wise, at times, the knotted thongs 
But the shrewd no watch relax, 
Yet they use like Orpheus songs, 
They po more the Sirens fear; 
They a better music hear.” 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


When a man of tempetuous, untrained spirit 
must swirl over amber, and azure, and purple 
seas, past the isle of the Sirens, and knots him- 
self to the mast of outwardly-right conduct by 
the thongs of safe resolutions, although as yet 
duty is not his delight, he is near to virture. 
He who spake as never mortal spoke saw such 
@ young man once, and, looking on him, loved 
him ; and yet said, as the nature of things says 
also: “One thing thou lackest.’? Evidently he 
to whom duty is not a delight does not possess 
the supreme prerequisite of peace. In presence 
of the Siren shore we can never be at rest while 
we rather wish to land, although we resolve not 
to doso. Only he who has heard a better music 
than that of the Sirens, and who is affection- 
ately glad to prefer the higher to the lower 
good, is orin the nature of things can be at 
peace. Morality is Ulysses bound to the mast. 
Religion is Orpheus listening to a better mel- 
ody and passing with disdain the sorcerous 
shore. [Applause.] 

Aristotle was asked once what the decisive 
proof is that a man has acquired a good habit. 
His answer was: ‘‘The fact that the practice 
of the habit involves no self-denial of predom- 
inant force among the faculties.’ Assuredly 
that is keen. But Aristotle is rightly called the 
surgeon. Until we do love virtue so that the 
practice of it involves no self-denial of that 
sort it is scientifically incontrovertible that we 
cannot be at peace. In the very nature of 
things, while Ulysses wants to land, wax and 
thongs cannot give him rest. Inthe very nature 
of thinge, only a better music, only a more 
ravishing melody, can preserve Orpheus in 
peace. This truth may be stern and unwel- 
come ; but the Greek mythology and the Greek 
philosophy which thus unite to affirm it are as 
luminous as the noon. 

What is the distinction between morality and 
religion, and how can the latter be shown by 
the scientific method to be a necessity to the 
peace of the soul? 

1. Conscience demands that what ought to be 
should be chosen by the will. 


; 2. In relation to persons, what we choose we 
love. 


3. Conscience reveals a Holy Person, the 
Author of the moral law. 

4. Conscience, therefore, demands that right- 
ness and oughtness in motives should not only 
be obeyed, but loved. 

5. It demands that the ineffable Holy Person 
revealed by the moral law should not only be 
obeyed, but loved. 

6. This is an unalterable demand of an un- 
alterable portion of our nature. 

7. As personalities, therefore, we must keep 
company with this part of our nature and with 
its demand while we exist in this world and the 


next. 

8. The love of God by man is, therefore, in- 
flexibly required by the nature of things. Of 
all the commandments of exact science, this is 
the first: Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, 
with all thy mind and might and heart and 
strength. 

9. Conscience draws an unalterable distinc- 
tion between loyalty and disloyalty to the inef- 
fable Holy Person the moral law reveals, and 
between the obedience of slavishness and that 
of delight. 

10. Only the latter is obedience to conscience. 

11. But mofality is the obedience of selfish 
slavishness. 

That sounds harsh ; but by it I mean only 
that a man of mere morality is Ulysses bound 
with thongs. He intelligently chooses not to 
land; but he wishes to do so. He loves what 
conscience declares ought not to be. His chief 
motive is selfishness, acting under the spur of 
fear. In the nature of things, the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom ; but the end 
of wisdom is the perfect love that casteth out 
fear. [Applause.] You say that I have been 
appealing to fear. Very well. That is the be- 
ginning of wisdom; and I do not revere highly 
any love of God that has never known any fear 
of God. Show me that kind of love of God 
which has not felt what the fear of God is, and 
I will show you not principle, but sentiment, 
not religion, but religiosity. Of necessity, loy- 
alty fears disloyalty. But loyalty is love for 
the Holy Person the moral law reveals, and 
such love conscience inexorably demands as 
what ought to be. 

12. Religion, as contrasted with morality, is 
the obedience of affectionate gladness. It is 
the proud, rejoicing, unselfish, adoring love 
which conscience demands of man for the 
Ineffable Holy Person which conscience reveals. 

13. As such, only religion, and not morality, 
can harmonize the soul with the nature of 
things. 

So much may be clearly demonstrated by ex- 
act research. 

Shakespeare says of two characters who con- 
ceived for each other a supreme affection as 
soon as they saw each other : 

“ At the frst glance they have changed eyes.” 

~Tempest, Act iti. 

The Christian is a man who has changed eyes 
with God. In the unalterable nature of things, he 
who has not changed eyes with God cannot look 
into his face ip peace, 





What is that love which conscience says 
ought to be given by the soul to the Ineffable 
Holy Pereon which the moral law reveals? Is 
it a love for a fragment of that Person’s char- 
acter, or for the whole? for a few, or for the 
whole list of his perfect attributes ? 

14, In the nature of things, a delight in not 
only a part, but in all of God’s attributes is 
necessary to peace in his presence. 

15. A religion consisting in the obedience of af- 
Sectionate gladness, or a delight in ull God’s 
attributes, is, therefore, scientifically known to be a 
demand of the nature of things. 

It will not be to-morrow, or the day after, that 
these fifteen propositions will cease to be 
scientifically certain. Out of them multi- 
tudinous inferences flow as Niagaras from the 
brink of God’s palm. In a better age, philos- 
ophby will often pause to listen to these deluging 
certainties poured from the infinite hights of 
the nature of things. The roarand spray of 
them almost deafen and blind whoever stands 
where we do now. But they are there, although 
we are deaf; they are there, although we are 
blind. 

Three inferences from these fifteen prop- 
ositions are of supreme importance : 

1. It is a sufficient condemnation of any 
scheme of religious thought to show that it 
presents for worship not all, but only a frag- 
ment, of the list of the Divine attributes. 

2. A religion that is true to the nature of 
things in theory will, of course, be found to 
work well in practice. The true in speculation 
is that which is harmonious with the nature of 
things. The fortunate in experience is that 
which is in harmony with the nature of things. 
The true in speculation, therefore, will turn 
out to be the fortunate in experience when ap- 
plied to practice. If ascheme of thought does 
not work well in the long ranges of experience, 
if it will not bear translation into life age after 
age, that scheme of thought is sufficiently 
shown to be in collision with the nature of 
things. 

8. By all the tests of intuition, instinct, ex- 
periment, and syllogism religious science must 
endeavor to obtain the fullest view possible to 
man of the whole list of the Divine attributes. 

What scheme of religious thought will bear 
these three tests best ? 

Does such underrating of the significance of 
sin as Theodore Parker’s absolute religion is 
guilty of work well in the long range of ex- 
perience? All religious teaching that ina wide 
and multiplex trial does not bear good fruits is 
presumab'y out of accord with the nature of things. 
Does the doctrine that every fall is a fall upward 
bear good fruits? Does the assertion that sin is 
a necessary and, for the most part, an inculpa- 
ble stage in human progress improve society ? 
Does the proposition that character does not 
tend to a final permanence, bad as well as good, 
and good as well as bad, work well when trans- 
lated into life, age after age ? 

Gentlemen, let us make 2 distinction between 
false and true liberalism. Let us speak with 
proper respect of a learned, cultured, 
Christian liberalism. Let us speak with 
proper disrespect of a lawless, limp, lavender 
liberalism. It has been the fault of the latter 
style of unscientific liberalism in every age, 
and it is especially the fault of Theodore Par- 
ker’s theism, that it represents only a fragment 
of the Divine attributes as the whole list. 

The supreme question, then, my friends, if 
you are convinced that man cannot have peace 
unless he has a delight in all attributes of the 
Holy Person revealed by the moral law, is to 
know what the full listis. Whether Boston 
cares, or Harvard, to know what the natural 
conditions of the soul’s peace with the nature 
of things are Ido not know. But, for one, I 
feel very sureI am going hence, and that I wish 
to go hence in peace, and that [ cannot go 
hence in peace unless I love not only a frag- 
ment, but the whole list of the Divine at- 
tributes. 

What can science of the ethical sort do to- 
ward presenting us with a full view of the Di- 
vine attributes? That is a very central and a 
very strategic question. I hope every one 
knows that, as a flying scout in New England, 
oras an outlook committee making a report 
here from time to time, I am not asking any 
one on this or any occasion to take my 
opinions. I speak here with sincere deference, 
andI desire your help. I want your inmost 
seriousness. I want your scientific clearness 
to assist in the reply to the question how we 
can obtain by the use of mere reason anything 
like a full view of the Divine attributes. 

Suppose, in order to make our thoughts 
clear, that we begin our answer by substituting 
scientific for biblical phraseology. Try for 
once the experiment, and see how we shall 
come out. Everybody admits there is a nature 
of things. Now, what if we assert simply that 
itis necessary to the soul’s peace to acquire 
harmony with the nature of things? Saynoth- 
ing about God now. It is certain that there is 
inthe universe what ecience calls the nature 
of thipgs, and itis tolerably clear that that bas 
not changed much for some years. [Laughter 
2nd applause.) _ Jt is without any varlablenegs 
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or shadow of turning. It was; it is ; it is to 
come. For one, when I ask the question 
whether I can know God, I am always asking, 
immediately after that, whether I can know 
the nature of things. What if the nature of 
things is but another name for His nature? 
What if the nature of things, which has not 
changed in eternity past and is not to change 
in eternity to come, is but a revelation of Him, 
with whom is no variableness, neither shadow 
of turning. ([Sensation.] I know that the 
nature of things is infinitely kind toward vir- 
tue. I know that the nature of things is in- 
finitely stern toward vice. What if, while 
science gazes on the nature of things and looks 
fixedly into it, she finds behind it the will of a 
Personal God, omniscient, omnipotent, omni- 
present, invisible, but in conscience spiritually 
tangible ? 

I beg you to beware of logical traps and sur- 
prises. There are men here who know so much 
more on these themes than I that you will, of 
course, not suspect me of attempting to cheat 
them by being rapid and confused. I confess, 
however, that, in analyzing arguments, I do 
take long steps here sometimes, because it is not 
necessary to take short ones. [Laughter.] 

1. In the nature of things, to work for good 
is to work against evil. $ 

Does anybody doubt this? Is not that a 
proposition just as clearly true as that a 
straight line is the shortest distance between 
two points, or that a thing cannot be, and not 
be at the same time and in the same sense as 
any other intuitive deliverance of our facul- 
ties? 

2. In the nature of things, God cannot work 
for good without working against evil. 

Iam assuming orly that God cannot deny 
himself. That cannot is to meat once the most 
terrible and the most alluring certainty in the 
universe. He cannot deny the demands of his 
own perfections. These are another name for 
the nature of things. We feel sure that in the 
nature of things there cannot be a here without 
a there, an upper without an under, or any 
working of God for good without working by 
him against evil. The nature of things is not 
fate, but the unchangeable free choice of Infin- 
ite Perfection in God. 

Allow no one to mislead you by overlooking 
the distinctions between certainty and necessity, 
wiil and shall, occasioning and necessitating, in- 
fallidly certain and inevitably certain. Let no 
one assert that faithfulness to self-evident 
truths as to the nature of things leads to a sys- 
tem of thought consisting of adamantine fatal- 
ism. There can be but one best way in which 
to conduct the universe. Omniscience will know 
that way. Omnipotence will choose and ad- 
here to that way. There will be no deviation 
from that way in the course of the government 
of the universe. There will thus appear to be 
fate in the infinities and eternities ; but there is 
there in reality only the infinitely wise and 
holy, and, therefore, unchanging, free choice 
of Almighty God. 

Even man’s free will may illustrate the law 
of certainty without falling at all under that of 
necessity. 

Near the great sea there lives yonder at 
Salisbury a renowned poet, on whom the light 
of the golden Indian summer of genius is now 
shining. It was once my surprising fortune 
to hear this revered man say seriously that he 
could not quite agree with Andover and Jona- 
than Edwards in wholly denyiog the freedom 
of the will. [Laughter.] I made no attempt 
to correct this error, forI had proper reverence 
for that poet whom Germany regards as the 
deepest heart among all American writers of 
lyrics (see Brockhaus Conversations Lexicor, 
art. Whittier), a man ia whom there is an un- 
quenchable Hebrew fire, which, quite as effect- 
ively as any other flame, moved before us as a 
pillar of radiance in the dark days Of our anti- 
slavery contest. [Great applause.] 

Now, it may be that Andover does not under- 
stand Jonathan Edwards, but she does not un- 
derstand him to deny the freedom of the will ; 
and, as for denying the freedom of the will 
herself, why, you might as well ask whether 
Andover denies the immortality of the soul, or 
whether Jefferson Davis asserted that federal 
power ought to be supreme over state rights, 
or whether Plymouth Rock will float. There 
isno monstrosity greater asa misconception 
than to affirm that New England theology de- 
nies the freedom of the will ; and yet I see that 
affirmation made almost monthly by irrespon- 
sible scribblers, and now and then responsibly 
over names which I honor. 

3. In thenature of things, God is not God un- 
less he works for good. 

4. Therefore, in the vature of things, he is 
not God unless he works against evil. 

5. He is perfect, and, therefore, with all his 
attributes he works for good. 

6. Heis perfect, and, therefore, with all his 
attributes he works against evil. 

7. Sin exists jn the universe by the abuse of 
free will. 

You will allow me vow to assume this prop- 
ositien, having discussed it in detail lest week 
bere, and: beving showp that copscjence de- 
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clares that we are to blame when we do what 
we know to be wrong, Of course,I keep in 
mind the distinction between an error and sin ; 
or between a mistake of the moral kind and a 
wrong of the moral kind. When I speak of 
sin, I mean a free choice of motives which con- 
science pronounces to be bad. 

In every bad free choice there comes upon 
the soul after the act a sense of personal de- 
merit. If that deliverance of the self-evident 
truths of the soul is not to be received, several 
rather large results follow. [Sensation.] If 
you deny the intuition which proves the will is 
free, you cannot prove your own existence ; 
for you know your own existence only by in- 
tution. How do I know there is an eternal 
world? By intuition. How doI know that I 
am in existence? By intuition. How do I 
know that I am personally to blame when I do 
what conscience pronounces wrong? By in- 
tuition. We are not to play fast and loose 
with this supreme test of truth. Intuition is 


the soul’s direct vision of all truths which to. 


man have these three characteristics—self-evi- 
dence, necessity, universality. An intuiiion may 
mean a truth, self-evident, necessary, and univers- 
al; or it may mean the act of the mind in behold- 
ing such a truth. When I say anything is af- 
firmed by intuition, I mean that it is guaran- 
teed by that capacity of the soul through 
which we have a direct vision of self-evident, 
axiomatic, necessary truth. Itis an intuitive 
truth that the will is free; and, as Johnson 
used to say, ‘‘there is the end of it.’? We 
know we are to blame when we choose the 
wrong; and there is an end of that. If you 
know by self-evident, axiomatic, necessary, 
universal truth that you exist, you know by 
the same evidence that you are free, and that 
you have ineurred personal demerit whenever 
you choose a motive which conscience pro- 
nounces to be a bad one. 

What you take for granted in business, and 
in law, and in literature you must allow me to 
take as proved in religious science. 

Does anybody doubt that he is free in busi- 
ness? Very well; will anybody doubt, then, 
that he is free in religion? Does anybody 
doubt that God gives the harvest, but that, 
nevertheless, man must sow and plant? Does 
not the husbandman every spring go forth and 
act as if everything depended on him, and does 
not God work with him to fill the valley with 
fatness? Just so in the spiritual realm a man 
must go forth and sow good seed, and God will 
give the increase. There is no collision in 
business between freedom of will and fate ; 
and so, as the lawsof the universe are the same 
in both fields, there is no collision in religion. 
Predestination does not mean destiny. This is 
one of the most mischievous words in theology, 
and the trouble is with the syllable ‘‘ dest.” 
I never use the word predestination, for tbat 
syllable ‘‘dest’? implies destiny, and destiny 
implies necessity. In religious science the 
word predestination does not mean necessity, 
but only certainty. 

8. While sin continues God cannot forgive it 
without making the sinner worse. 

In this city six thousand people were told 
the other evening, with great depth of thought, 
that if a child deliberately lies, and you for- 
give the child before he has exbibited any sor- 
row for the act, you make the child worse. 
That is, indeed, a very simple instance of the 
moral law; but in scientific minds there is no 
doubt that the moral law is equally universal 
with the physical. If you will measure a little 
are of the physical law, you can measure the 


whole eircle. 
If I were to take flight into space, I should 


not run beyond the knowledge that I have ac- 
quired here of the law of gravitation. That 
law is one in all worlds, so far as science knows, 
So, too, if I understand the properties of light 
here, I understand them in Orion and the 
Pleiades. A good terrestrial text-book on 
light or gravitation would be of service in the 
North Star. The universality and the unity of 
law make our earth, although but an atom, 
immensity itself in its revelations of truth.— 
(See Dana, Geology, chap. 1.) Now, if I know 
that a man has deliberately lied to me, I can- 
not here, under the moral law, forgive him 
before he repents without making him worse, 
If I know that, then there is reason to believe 
that God cannot, in the nature of things, for- 
give a free agent that has incurred personal 
demerit by the choice of wrong motives, till he 
has repented, without making that agent worse. 
{Much applause.] The nature of things, gen- 
tlemen—it is the same yesterday, to-day, and 


forever. 
Here is a Boston sonnet, entitled ‘“‘ A Far 


Shore,” and it asserts the universality of the 
moral law, a8 well as of the physical and the 
organic, and so it applies not only to Greece 
and Italy and the shadow of the Pyramids, but 
also to the shore of that undiscovered country 
from whose bourne no traveler returns. 
** On a far shore my land swam far from sight, 
But I could see familiar native stars; 
My home was shut from me by ocean bars, 
Yet home, hung there aboye me ip the night; 
Unchanged fell ddwn on me Orion’s light; 
As always, Venus rése, and fiéry Mats; 
My own the Pleiades yet, and without jars 
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In wonted tones sang all the heavenly hight. 
So when in death from underneath my feet 
Rolls the round world, I then shall see the sky 
Of God’s truths burning yet familiarly; 
My native constellations I shall greet ; 
I lose the outer, not the inner eye, 
The landscape, not the soul’s stars, when I die.” 
[Applause. ] 

9. The self propagating power of habit, act- 
ing in the sphere of holy affections, places the 
nature of things on the side of righteousness. 

10, Thesame self-propagating power of habit, 
acting in the sphere of evil affections, arranges 
the nature of things against evil. 

11. Good has but one enemy, the evil; but 
the evil has two enemies, the good and itself. 
[Applause.]—(See Julius Miiller, Doct. of Sin, 
Vol. 11.) 

12. Judicial blindness increases the self- 
propagating power of evil; renumerative vis- 
ion increases the self-propagating power of 
holiness. 

“Every man,’’ says the Spanish proverb, ‘‘is 
the son of his own deeds.’’ ‘‘ Every action,” 
says Richter, ‘‘becomes more certainly an 
eternal mother than it is an eternal daughter.” 
—(Titan, Vol. 1, cycle 105.) These are the ir- 
reversible laws according to which all charac- 
ter tends to a final permanence, good or bad. 

13. God cannot give the wicked two chances 
without subjecting the good to two risks. 

14, Self-evident truth shows that man is free. 

15. Self-evident truth proves that man may 
attain a final permanence of character, good or 
bad, and in that state not lose freedom of will. 

16. This may occur in the best possible universe, 
in which all things will, of course, work together for 
good to the good, and, therefore, of. necessity, for 
evil to the evil. 

Adhere to the proposition that there cannot 
be an upper without an under. Can God 
arrange the universe so that all things in it 
shall work together for the good of the good, 
without arranging it so that all things shall 
work together for the evil of the evil? Can 
God be God, and not arrange the universe so 
that all things in it sball work together for the 
good of the good? Can God be God, and not 
so arrange the universe that all things shall 
work together forthe evil of the evil? Follow 
the deliverance of \our intuitional philosophy, 
that the soul is free. I know how a man is 
tempted here, and how asilly sciolism will over- 
turn the testimony of the intuitions themselves, 
rather than admit that man is responsible for 
all action that conscience pronounces wrong. 
But, if you overturn the deliverance of the in- 
tuitions there, please overturn it elsewhere. 
You will not play fast and loose much longer, 
gentlemen ; for our age is coming to be, thank 
God, unwilling to take anything for granted, 
and more and more loyal to clear ideas. [Ap- 

plause.] Our greatest philosophies, metaphysic- 
al and pbysical, all stand on the basis of self- 


evident truths or intuition ; and, although your | 


physicist, who never has studied metaphysics, 
does not know who sharpened his tools or, 
sometimes, what his tools are, he every day is 
using self-evident truth and stands on the in- 
tuitions at which he scoffs. You say that the 
intuitional philosophy sails by dead reckoning. 
Well, dead reckoning by axioms is scientific. 
[Laughter.] You say that the philosophy of 
self-evident truths is off soundings, and that 
you prefer to keep in water where you can feel 
the bottom. I tell you that your sounding-lines 
themselves are spun by what you call dead 
reckoning, or the philosophy of self-evident, 
axiomatic, necessary truths. [Applause.] Your 
physicist has no scientific rule the validity of 
which is not guaranteed by self-evident truth ; 
and so, when you say I sail by dead reckoning 
and am off soundings, and that you are sound- 
ing and sounding, and that you know there is 
an external world, and that you believe only 
what you can see and touch and handle, I go 
behind your sownding-line and ask: ‘‘ Who 
spun that ?”? lask: ‘ How are youcertain there 
is any external world?’ You say: “ It is evi- 
dent.” Sol say: ‘It is self-evident.” [Ap- 
plause.| On self-evidence you stand, and on 
self-evidence I stand, and if you and I can 
shake hands on this point we shall vever part. 
[Applause.] If we are true to the deliverance 
of all the intuitions, and not merely to a por- 
tion of them, we shall go further than Theo- 
dore Parker went. We shall see God in not 
merely a few of his attributes, but in that 
whole range of them which the nature of 
things exposes to the human vision ; and we 
shall find it a thing just as glorious to be recon- 
ciled with God as it is to be reconciled with 
the nature of things, and just as little likely to 
occur in a man asleep, or by accident and hap- 
hazard, and dreaming and poetizing. 

We shall find it a thing, at least, as terrible to 
fall under the power of God as it is to fall un- 
der the power of the nature of things. As- 
suredly the nature of things will not break the 
bruised reed, nor quench the smoking flax of 
loyalty to itself. The nature of things, assured- 
ly, too, may be aconsuming fire to all disloyalty 
toitself. [Applause.] It may be an omnipresent 
kiss or an omnipresent flame. The savages in 
Peru used to kiss the air as their profoundest 
sign of adoration to the collective divinities, 








The nature of things is above and around and 
beneath us, and our sign of adoration to it 
must be not slavish self-surrender, but an affec- 
tionate glad preference of what this unbending 
perfection requires. 

You say the permanent existence of sin 
would be an impeachment of the Divine benev- 
olence. Why is not the beginning of it an im- 
peachment? The mystery, my friends, is not 
that under the law of judicial blindness and 
the self-propagating power of habit sin may 
continue. The mystery is that sin ever was 
allowed to begin. Jt has begun. There is no 
doubt on that subject; and when you will ex- 
plain to me the consistency of your philos- 
ophy with the beginning of sin, I will explain 
to you the consistency of a final permanence of 
free evil character with that same philosophy. 
(Applause. J 

What we do know is that the more a man 
sins against light the less sensitive he is to it. 
What we do know is that over against judicial 
blindness stands remunerative vision; and we 
can. t change one law without changing the 
other. The nature of things is the flame; the 
nature of things is the kiss. God is God by 
being both. [Much applause.} What God 
does is successfully done. What God does is 
well done. 

Mrs. Browning, whom England loves to call 
Shakespeare’s daughter, and who is in many 
respects the deepest interpreter of the modern 
cultivated heart and head, does rest in God’s 
goodness, 

“Oh! the little birds sang east; the little birds sang 
west! 

And I saidin underbreath: All our life is mixed 


with death, 
And who knoweth which is best?” 


“Oh! thelittle birds sung east; the little birds sang 
west! 
And I smiled to think God’s goodness flows around 
our incompleteness; 
Round our restlessness his rest.” 


Had she paused there, she would not have 
been the prophetess of science, as she is; for, 
without resting in an unscientific liberalism, 
she says also: 


**Let star-wheels and angel-wings, with their holy 

winnowings, 

Keep beside you all your way, 

Lestin passion you should desh, with a blind and 
heavy crash, 

Up against the thick-bossed shield of God’s judg- 
ment in the field.” 

—Rime of the Duchess May. 
[Applause. } 


—From the Boston ‘‘Advertiser,”’ 





..-Cronin has his rival. The Lutheran Vis- 
itor tells the story of ‘‘a Lutheran clergyman 
in the sunny South who recently met, organ- 
ized a conference, elected officers, and trans- 
acted the business of conference alone.” 
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* Dick’s Soft Capsules are decidedly the best 
shape in which the traveler can take such medicines 
as he is liable to need at any time, especially in this 
country, where the ae oa of climate and of water 
are very likely to cause disorders. They contain gen- 
uine medicines and are not at all unpleasant to take. 
. aS stores have them,”’—Appleton’s Southern 
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is working wonders among the dyspeptics all through 
the land, making glad many a household who have 
long suffered from the gloom refiected from some 
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of tooth-powders and pastes, which give a moment- 
ary whiteness to the teeth, while they corrode the 


enamel. Thetimely use of that delicate aromatic 
tooth-wash, Fragrant SOZODONT, will speedily ar- 
rest the progress of decay, harden the gums, and im- 
part a delightful fragrance to the breath. It removes 
those ravages which people sustain in their teeth 
from the use of sweet and acid articles, 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


for 1877 


will be a better paper, in every way, than ever 
defore. We believe we have always given our 
subscribers their money’s worth; but these are 
‘hard times,’? and many people are debating 
what newspapers they can drop. We not only 
want to make it impossible for one of our sub- 
scribers to leave us, but we desire to make THE 
.ADEPENDENT fulfill every want of those who 
can afford to take only one periodical, To this 
end, guided by long experience and by new 
study of the wants of our army of readers, we 
propose to strengthen THE INDEPENDENT in 
every department and to add to it several 


ENTIRELY NEW FEATURES 


of great importance and value. 


1 
We shall print continuously through the 


“ SERMONS 


by the most eminent divines in the country, 
stenographically reported for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT or printed from th@ manuscript of the 
preacher. Instead of confining ourselves to one 
clergyman, however eminent, we propose to 
print, during the course of the year, sermons 
from the most celebrated preachers in the coun- 
try, of all Evangelical denominations from 
Maineto California. In course of time, therefore, 
our readers will have the benefit of hearing the 
most famous ministers of New York, Brooklyn, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, 8t. 
Louis, New Orleans, Washington, etc., etc. 
This is an entirely new feature in religious 
journalism and one whose merits are apparent 
at a glance. 


I. 
A NEW SERIAL STORY 


of American life will also be a very prominent 
attraction for 1877. Its publication commenced 
the middle of December, and its title is 


“A PAPER CITY.” 


Its author s 
D. R. LOCKE 
(REV. PETROLEUM VY. NASBY), 


President Lincoln’s favorite humorist and the 
most popular and influential of American polit- 
ical satirists. This is Mr. Locke’s first novel,and 
is regarded as his best literary work. It vividly 
illustrates the present era of speculation, of 
living without work, of making money without 
capital, of getting bread without the sweat of 
the brow, of high living without any sure in- 
come, and of fine clothes without greenbacks 
to pay the tailor. It will be ope of the most 
sparkling, attractive, and interesting serials ever 
published. 
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THE ABOVE IS A SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION OF OUR DICKENS PREMIUM. 
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I. 
A series of articles on 


Christian Work, 


by Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., D.D., will be in- 
valuable to ministers, Sunday-school teachers, 
and to every Christian man or woman. Dr. 
Tyng is himself one of the most indefatigable 
and successful organizers and workers, and he 
is just the man to write about the practical 
methods by which he and others must labor. 
His papers will be full of the most interesting 
and valuable advice and counsel. 


IV. 
We are also able to promise a series of “rich, 
racy, and truthful’? communications from 


ELDER BREWSTER, JR,, 


OF BREWSTERVILLE, MASS., 


on men and things, religion and politics, and 
every ‘‘top topic,’”? as it comes up. The 
Elder is a descendant of the old Puritan stock, 
and he has spent a lifetime in thinking, rather 
than writing ; so our readers will have “ an old 
man for counsel”? all through the year. The 
Elder’s notions may be a little old-fashioned 
and peculiar, but they will not err on the side of 
shoddyism, cowardice, or fashionable infidelity. 





GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 


All the old features, which have given the 
paper its success, will only differ from their 
present standard in being better than ever. As 
for the COMMUNICATED ARTICLES, we mean, 
hereafter, to give our youvger writers a 
more frequent chance to be heard, when 
they offer lively prose or good poetry. Our 
four long columns must never be four ruts 
for the same sets of wagon-wheels to trundle 
in. Wemean to keep our readers’ old favor- 
ites and to be ever on the alert for new 
blood. The Editorials and Editorial Notes will 
be crisp and sparkling, judicial and fearless, 
timely and thoughtful. The department of 
Religious Intelligence will be enlarged and 
broadened. Literary matters will be looked 
after more carefully than ever, and the Book 
Department will aim to be acomplete guide for 
buyers and readers, rich and poor. The Sun- 
day-school Lesson will be expounded by one 
of the most skilled Sunday-school men in the 
country. In the Scientific columns we shall 
keep track of all the newest inventions and 
discoveries. The Biblical Research, Personal, 
Ministerial, Art, Missions, Educational, and 
Agricultural Departments will be continued, as 
well as our famous Commercial and Financial 
Summaries, and market reports, which thou- 
sands of merchants, capitalists, and business 
men, in all parts of the eountry, have long re- 
garded as indispensable. The column of In- 


surance News will be conducted by a writer new 
to our columns, who is one of the best-informed 
insurance menin the United States. Lastly, 
the children will be given all the bright stories 
and poems they can read. 
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OUR GREAT PREMIUM 
(Now Ready) 
for the year we believe to be the best ever 


offered—viz.: 


The Works. of Charles Dickens, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edi 

tion of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known 

publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To 

each and every person, whether already a sub- 

scriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s 

subscription in advance we will forward THE 

INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any 

one volume from the following list : 

1, The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 

- Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 

3. David Me es eg 520 pages. 

4. Nicholas Nickleby. 

5. Martin Chuzziewilt. 530 pages. 

6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 

7. bem ae gy Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 6530 

zes. 

8. Little Dorrit. 504 pages. 

9. Bleak House. 582 pages. 

10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. Se paaee. 

lL. — 'wist, Pictures from Italy, and American 

otes. pages. 
Y. aor of Two Cities, and Great Expectations, 
pages. 
13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 
ages. 

14, Dacommercial Traveler, and additional Christ- 
mas Stories. 356 pages. 

15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s Higtory 
of England, Master Humpbrey’s Clock, etc 
560 pages. 

Each additional subscriber shall have an ad- 

ditional volume, postage paid. Esch sub- 

scriber for two years shall have two volumes, 

andsoon. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS 


we will send 


DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a 
chance to own the entire works of the great- 
est and most popular novelist of the century. 
Each novel is complete in one volume (some 
containing two or more stories), clearly 
printed from fine large type, on paper 
of extra quality, and beautifully bound 
in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in 
black and gold. Each volume furthermore 
contains SIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
by the celebrated American artist, Sol. Eytinge, 
Jr. The original cost of the stereotype plates 
was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. 
Of the illustrations Mr. Dickens himself wrote : 
‘¢ They are remarkable for a delicate percep- 
tion of beauty, a lively eye for character, a 
most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and 
a general modesty and propriety which I great- 
ly like.” 
The volumes cost $1.50 each in the book 
stores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
IMMEDIATELY. 

We are prepared to send this premium 

throng the publishers (Lee & Shepard) all 

over the United States and the Canadas to the 


extent of 
100,000 
Volumes, 


Specimen Copies of these books can be seen 
at our office, and delivered to subscribers there 
when desired. 

Every number of THE INDEPENDENT con 
tains 32 large octavo pages (occasionally 36), 
forming a weekly magazine in itself; whereas 
nearly all other folded religious papers have only 
from 16 to 20 pages, and of much smaller size. 

Thus THE INDEPENDENT offers for $3 nearly 
twice as much as any other religious journal in 
the country or the world and is pre-eminently 


THE PAPER FOR HARD TIMES. 


Subscription, with premium, $3 per annum in 
advance. 
For. ¢ months, without premium, mt | in advance 


~ 


FOR LIST OF OTHER PREMIUMS SEE PAGE 24 OF THIS PAPER. 


THE FOLLOWING IS A SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION OF 
OUR DICKENS PREMIUM. 





Rates: 


club. 


CLUB RATES. 


fy order that persons forming clubs may 
take advantage of our offer of Dickens's 
Works, we give the following liberal Club 





For 5 new subscribers and $15 we will 
send any 2 volumes of Dickens’s works to 
the getter-up of the club. 

For 10 new subscribers and $30 we will 
send any 5 volumes of Dickens’s works to 
the getter-up of the club. 

For 15 new subscribers and $45 we will 
send any 8 volumes of Dickens’s works to 
the getter-up of the club ~ 

For 20 new subscribers and $60 we will 
send any 11 volumes of Dickens’ works to 
the getter-up of the club. 

For 25 new subscribers and $75 we will 
send any 15 volumes, or the complete set of 
Dickens’s works, to the getter-up of the 


In all cases the new subscriber is entitled 
to and can choose any premium offered by 
us for one year’s subscription. 


‘Names of subscribers, and their choice of 


THE FOLLOWING IS A SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION OF 
OUR DICKENS PREMIUM. 
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premiums, with money, should be sent as 
fast as obtained, without waiting to com 
plete full club lists, and care should be 
taken to state with each remittance that the 
names are to be credited on club account 
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NOTICES. 


#™ All communications for the Editorial. Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

2” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commefeiai Editor,and all business 
communications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

t2” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

{2 We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

¢2™” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied bya stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 








New York, March Ist, 1877. 
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GODLINESS AND MANLINESS. 


JAMES GORDON BENNETT’s reputation for 
godliness is not high. If we can believe 
the London correspondent of The Tribune, 
he has, in certain British circles, lately 
gained a reputation for manliness by his 
harmless duel. He would be said to have 
accredited his manliness with no gain to his 
godliness. 

This not infrequent notion that manli- 
ness.is damaged by godliness is ably con- 
troverted in a sermon which we publish 
this week by President Woolsey. He shows, 
by taking one system of thought about God 
after another—atbeism, materialism, pan- 
theism—that when you remove the influence 
of the thought of a personal God from life 
you have removed the chief factor which 
goes to make manliness. 

If the atheist or the skeptic will only 
consider the case, he cannot fail to see that 
this is so. For what is God on such a 
man’s theory? He is nothing more and 
nothing less than the creation of human 
fancy, man’s idealization of his own facul- 
ties and powers. ‘‘An honest God,” says 
Col. Ingersoll, ‘‘is the noblest work of 
man.” What is the effect upon man of 
constructing noble works? How is an 
artist’s taste for beauty, his love of it, af- 
fected by the effort to create an ideal 
beauty beyond what he ever met in real life? 
God is, on the theory of skepticism, only the 
production of the race in its reaching out 
after a power which might explain Nature. 
He is the being whom we vainly con- 
trive to do what we cannot do, to con- 
trol what we cannot control, to know 
what we cannot know, to arrange what we 
cannot arrange, to punish what we cannot 
punish, and to reward what we cannot re 
ward. All the limitless, the grand, the 
mighty, the wise, the just that we can con- 
ceive; all the passionateness of human love 
of right and hate of wrong we make infinite, 
changeless, and potentin God: We combine 
him as a vast concrete out of our own best 
parts glorified, and then we worship him. 
He is a human creation, if you please; but 








created the best that humanity can create, 


and made a power to reward success and 
punish failure in attaining likeness to our 
own ideal. That man is not most enslaved, 
but most manly, who keeps this best ideal 
of manliness ever before his thoughts and 
who obeys the commands of his God. 





METHODISM IN THE PAST. 





Ir Methodism has been a comparative 
failure in the large cities, it must have 
been during its past historyin some way 
less adapted to the cities than to the coun- 
try districts. Some of the causes of this 
failure may be beyond our reach, or may 
have ceased to act. For the future it is, 
doubtless, possible to make such adaptations 
as shall greatly increase its success in the 
centers of population. . 

It is the boast of Methodism that it has 
been the Gospel of the poor. In this it has 
caught the spirit which Christ declared 
was peculiar to his own preaching. Al- 
though the founders of Methodism were 
men of high culture and education, they 
went, as Christ went, to the poor—to those 
without the Gospel—and among them 
gained their converts and from them took 
their preachers. These preachers had not 
(could not have) the education and culture 
of the Wesleys. Even Asbury ‘‘had far 
more wisdom than learning,” and it would 
be hard to mention a single educated man 
among the founders of American Method. 
ism. The result was (and this was no soli- 
tary case) a feeling of repulsion toward 
Methodism, as ignorant and fanatical, on 
the part of the more educated and enter- 
prising classes; for education and enterprise 
go together. Methodism was popular and 
success{ul in one stratum of society; it was 
unpopular and unsuccessful in the stratum 
above it. 

It has been the disgrace of Congregation- 
alism and Presbyterianism that, having 
the possession of the ground, they left the 
poor so far unevangelized that Methodism 
was needed. These two denominations 
have come to take a culpable pride in the 
fact that they have addressed themselves to 
the culture of the people. We hear them 
too often excuse their failure in certain 
communities by declaring that there exists 
in them no Presbyterian or Congregational 
element. But humanity exists there; and, 
if they cannot flourish, it is because their 


basis is narrower than humanity and, there-. 


fore, narrower than Christianity. The 
Congregationalists are now expending more 
labor and money on the elevation of the 
Southern Negroes than any other Northern 
denomination—perhaps than all others; but 
they find among them “ no Congregational 
element” and they do not attempt to organ- 
ize churches. The Methodists expend not 
a half as much on their work for the Ne- 
groes as the Congregationalists, and they 
have ten times as many churches and mem- 
bers among them. We do not now mean 
to express either commendation or censure 
of the manner in which their churches have 
been organized there; but this fact remains 
that the one denomination thinks it must 
wait until by education it has created an 
“element” to live in, while the other goes 
into the element as it is and tries to mold 
and assimilate it. 

As we have said, in its early history and 
until within a few years Methodism has not 
attracted to itself the culture, education, 
and wealth of the country. That has gone 
in New England into Congregationalism, 
and in the rest of the country into Presby- 
terianism and more lately into Episco- 
palianism. Wealth has even been repelled 
from itself by Methodism. Methodists 
have taken pride in their poverty. To 
preach that silks and jewels are sinful van- 
ities is a delightful and easy doctrine to 
those that are not tempted in that direction. 
It is likely to appear an insult and an im- 
pertinence to those that have them to wear 
and are trying to*wear them also with the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit. 

But our cities are the very blossoming of 
the culture, refinement, and wealth of the 
country. They are populated by those who 
come from this class in the country. The 
enterprise of the country has rather been 
in the hands of those who are represented 
by the Presbyterian Church, and it is their 
sons from New England and from the 
otber states that have created and that con- 
trol, as merchants, as clerks, atid ‘in other 





capacities, the business of our cities. These 
have come in the past, to an extent beyond 
all numerical proportions, from the class 
in the country districts which was not and 
till within a few years could not be Method- 
ists. This has given Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians in our cities (for Episcopa- 
lians have filled their ranks from the Pres- 
byterian strata—they are socially only Pres- 
byterians sublimated by one degree) an ad- 
vantage which Methodism has had to wait 
years to overcome. The denomination 
which has somehow got the reputation of 
being less educated and less cultured can- 
not easily get its proper predominance 
in @ community which pays respect to 
style, wealth, and culture, whether it’ be 
true culture or, what is worse, the affect- 
ation of culture. Under the circum- 
stances, it is marvelous that Methodism has 
done as well as it has. Its remarkable prog 
ress in its care for education has been 
fitting it for our cities, and it has held its 
own with other bodies; but it has done 
nothing more. It is adapting itself to 
changed circumstances and to peculiar con- 
ditions. It has succeeded in the country, 
because it has, by its vigorous, hardy 
preaching and by its marvelously effective 
system of bringing the preacher surely to 
the people, met the popular want. It will 
need some modifications, elsewhere indi- 
cated, to fit it for its best success in the 
cities. The original difficulty, which was 
to be found in an illiterate clergy, has al- 
ready been very considerably corrected. 
The remaining improvements needed are 
important; but they are not radical and 
will be easily effected. 





THE DEMOCRATS AND THE ELECT- 
ORAL COMMISSION. 


THE vehement denunciations of the 
Democrats against the majority of the 
Electoral Commission, especially against 
Justice Bradley, present a most astonish- 
ing spectacle. This Commission was a 
Democratic, rather than a Republican 
measure, voted for in the two houses of 
Congress by 182 Democrats against 19 and 
by 56 Republicans against 85 in opposition 
to it. These figures show who favored and 
who did not favor the creation of such a 
commission. The prevalent sentiment of 
the Republican party, both in Congress and 
out of it, was adverse to the plan. The 
Democrats advocated it because they saw 
in it achance for Mr. Tilden where before 
he had none; yet, being disappointed with 
the work of their own hands, they have not 
had the good sense to accept the disap- 
pointment with becoming grace. The or- 
ganization of the Commission and the 
powers to be exercised by it were matters 
of explicit and positive agreement between 
the two houses of Congress, and the good 
faith of both was sacredly pledged to ac- 
quiesce in its decisions, unless ‘‘the two 
houses shall separately concur in ordering 
otherwise.” 

The fact that the fifth judge, who was 
selected by the other four, happens to be 8 
Republican is nobody’s fault and no wrong 
to anybody. The charge that the eight Re- 
publican members of the Commission have 
acted as mere partisans, if true at all, holds 
just as true of the seven Democratic mem- 
bers. We grant very freely that it is unfor- 
tunate, indeed, a matter to be deeply re- 
gretted, that the members of the Commis- 
sion should be divided exactly on the line 
of their party affiliations. Of their motives 
we do not undertake to judge. Yet the fact 
we admit, and whatever discredit it in- 
volves, if any, attaches equally to both 
parties. It is simply stupid to limit the 
charge of partisanship to the Republican 
members when every vote of the Demo- 
cratic members gives the same evidence of 
being equally saturated with the same 
principle. The Democrats have found no 
fault with the votes or speeches of the seven 
members, but have emptied their wrath 
upon the other eight. Why this difference? 
Is Democratic partisanship a virtue and Re- 
publican partisanship a crime? Are Jus- 
tices Clifford and Field non-partisan saints, 
and Justices Strong, Miller, and Bradley 
the mere tools of their own party? Howis 





this? An argument that cuts both ways, 
if it cuts at all, should be very carefully 
used. 

And, then, as to the powers of the Com- 
mission, the Democrats knew just what 
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they were doing when they voted! for the 
Electoral Bill. We reproduce, as follows, 
a part of the secortd section of the bill: ~~ 

“When allsuch objections so made to 
any certificate, vote, or paper from a state 
shall have been received and read, all such 
certificates, votes, and papers so objected 
to, and all papers accompanying the same, 
together with such objections, shall be 
forthwith submitted to said commission, 
which shall proceed to consider the same 
with the same powers, if any, now pos- 
sessed for that purpose by the two houses 
acting separately or together, and by a 
majority of votes decide whether any and 
what votes from such state are the votes 
provided for by the Constitution of the 
United States,and how many and what 
persons were duly appointed electors in 
such state, and may therein take into view 
such petitions, depositions, or other papers, 
if any,as shall by the Constitution and 
now existing law be competent and perti- 
nent in such consideration.” ~— 

Senator Thurman, one of the Democrat- 
ic members of the Commission, who helped 
to frame the bill, when advocating it in 

the Senate, spoke as follows: 

“ This bill gives to this Commission the 
same powers that the houses of Congress 
separately or together have, whatever those 
powers are. If constitutionally they may 
go behind the decision of a returning 
board, this Commission can go behind it; 
if constitutionally they cannot go behind 
that decision, this Commission cannot go 
behind it; and, therefore, it is mere license 
of speech to call this a shuffling bill.” 

Other senators, both Democratic and Re- 
publican, expressed themselves with equal 
distinctness to the same effect. Nothing 
is clearer from the language of the bill, as 
well as the speeches of those who advo- 
cated it in both houses, than these two 
points: 1. That the design was to delegate 
to the Commission the powers of Congress 
in respect to the questions submitted to it. 
2. That the Commission was left to inter- 
pret these powers, and thereby ascertain 
its own powers. There was no misunder- 
standing on these points. Nobody has 
been cheated. The Democrats, by a large 
majority in both houses of Congress, fa- 
vored the bill with precisely these pro- 
visions in it,and took their chances of 
success or failure with the Commission. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the majority of 
the Commiésion, after hearing the argu- 
ments of the objectors and the counsel on 
both sides, were of the opinion that the 
powers of Congress when counting the 
electoral votes do not extend to any inquiry 
into the proceedings in the respective states 
by which electors are chosen; but are lim- 
ited to the certificate of the electors and 
that of the governor of the state, based on 
the official determination of the returning 
state officers appointed to canvass the votes 
of the people and declare the result. The 
application of this opinion to the case in 
hand happened to be fatal to the prospects 
of Mr. Tilden, while it rendered certain the 
election of Governor Hayes; yet the opin- 
ion is neither better nor worse for this rea- 
son. Its correctness is not to be determined 
by its party result. The simple difficulty 
with Mr. Tilden was that he had no case 
according to the Constitution and accord- 
ing to state laws. The effort made in 
Oregon to bring his case within the pro- 
visions of law, while a fraudulent trick, 
was at the same time a stupid blunder. 
The Electoral Commission, in determining 
what are the powers of Congress, as it had 
a right to do, defined its own powers; and, 
inasmuch as the former was not a canvass- 
ing board to count the votes of the people, 
and in this way decide who were chosen as 
electors, the Commission was not such a 
board, and, hence, refused to assume any 
such jurisdiction or hear any evidence that 
implied it. 

All the clamor and bluster of the Dem- 
ocrats about frauds — asserted but not 
proved—amount to nothing, considered as 
affecting the legal merits of the issue. It 
was not the business of the Commission to 
investigate these partisan charges, made by 
a party defeated under the forms of law. 
It had no power to do so, since Congress 
has no such power. The Democratic the- 
ory on this subject has been extemporized 
for the occasion, and but for-its party ne- 

-cessity not a Democrat in the land would 
have advocated it. It contradicts not only 
the Constitution, but the life-long antece- 
dents of the Democratic party. Thirst for 
power has led Democracy to a very foolish 
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MR. SWINBURNE AND LATEST 
POEM. 


WE publish this week, in advance of its 
appearance in England, the first installment 
of Algernon Charles Swinburne’s new 
poem, ‘‘ The Sailing of the Swallow.” The 
event is of sufficient literary interest to 
suggest a few words concerning the poet 
and bis position among the bards of his 
time. 

Mr. Swinburne, who is now just forty 
years of age, has lived through the wild 
laudations of thoughtless admirers and the 
bitter denunciations of unthinking critics. 
In the full maturity of his powers, he may 
now be said to have adopted permanent 
forms of thought and expression, and to 
have deliberately chosen his methods and 
his subjects, thus appealing to the judg- 
ment of that calm criticism which was de- 
nied him in his earlier years. 

When he first became known the date of 
his birth was said to be 1848. His first 
book, the plays of ‘‘The Queen Mother” 
and ‘‘ Rosamond,” appeared in 1861, and 
they seemed to be the wonderful produc- 
tions of a boy of eighteen. The poet was, 
in fact, born in 1837, so his dramas ap- 
peared when he was twenty-four years of 
age. They certainly were mature for a 
man so young; but Keats was twenty-four 
when he died, so the marvel of Swin- 
burne’s precocity was unduly magnified. 
These two dramas attracted little atten- 
tion, and not unvil ‘‘ Atalanta in Calydon” 
was published, three years later, was 
much fame accorded the young poet. 
The former were medieval and _ sens- 
uous; the latter was cast in the 
modern Greek mold of Walter Savage 
Landor and Matthew Arnold, and yet 
without imitation. Swinburne had more 
blood than Arnoid avd more fire than Lan- 
dor. ‘‘Chastelard,” a mirror of the riotous 
and animal soulof Mary Queen of Scots, 
soon followed; and then came ‘‘ Poems and 
Ballads.” If his dramas had excited com- 
ment onthe score of freedom from moral 
restraint, this new book received a hun- 
dredfold worse condemnation. Toa cer- 
tain extent it deserved what blame it got. 
It was the most sensuous piece of literary 
work since Byron, and it squarely -ex- 
pressed what Byron had left to the imag- 
ination. A reading public to whom Mar- 
lowe and Dryden and Swift and Gay were 
mere names took up Swinburne because he 
was new, and visited upon him their hottest 
indignation. Those who knew the 
objectionable nature of much of standard 
literature blamed Mr. Swinburne for not 
perceiving or for ignoring the changed 
morals and tastes of the time. A few only 
accepted the poet’s plea that the objection- 
able poems were dramatic, and that they 
accurately depicted real emotions. The 
storm subsided; Mr. Swinburne avoided 
new pieces of bravado; and his following 
works—‘“‘ A Song of Italy,” ‘‘ Songs before 
Sunrise,” ‘‘ Siena,” and his prose volumes— 


‘ were either critical or political in character. 


His later dramas—‘ Bothwell” and 
**Erechtheus”—are more lordly and self- 
contained than their predecessors and 
stand in the first rank of modern plays. 

Mr. Swinburne has force and fire and 
dramatic instinct; but it is as alyrist that he 
is pre-eminent. No English poet, living or 
dead, ever had such mastery of English 
rhythm. He has invented new metrical 
forms and he has adorned the old with a 
wealth of expression and a fertility of 
rhyme that are nothing less than a revela- 
tion. Some of the worst poems among the 
‘Poems and Ballads” book were master- 
pieces of versitication. Swinburne once 
said of Coleridge that he was a companion- 
less poet. Swinburne himself is certainly a 
companionless lyrist. He is thoroughly 
and intensely poetical, too; and yet, were 
he not, his versification could stand alone. 
Poems like ‘‘ Dolores” and ‘‘A Song in 
Season” could be read to a Hottentot, and 
he would perceive their beauty, though he 
understood not a word of their sense. The 
difference between Swinburne and his con- 
temporaries and predecessors is always 
noticeable and sometimes immeasurable, 
Shelley alone stands by his side, and he is 
Shelley’s superior as a master of words. 

Mr. Swinburne, then, is no fancy of the 
hour or fashion of the time. He is a forci- 
ble dramatist, a matchless versifier, and a 
poet of poets. His defects are those of his 
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nature, and it must be admitted that they 
are grievous. Too often he glorifies wick- 
edness, and through his best poems there is 
an undertone of despair and unbelief.-‘‘ A 
Forsaken Garden,” for instance, is quite 
flawless save in this one respect. Dead love 
was never enshrined in such perfect verse, 
and yet the poem makes no distinction be- 
tween those who love for half a year and 
those who love until death. Love’s here- 
after was as real t» Dante as its present; 
but Swinburne can only ask: ‘‘ What 
love was ever so deep as a grave?” 
This is the poisonous fly in the perfect am- 
ber of his verse. 

Tbe poem we now publish is unlike its 
predecessors. It demands and rewards 
study, and its obscurity is that of the dusky 
medieval atmosphere which its personages 
breathe. In rhymed pentameter, we think, 
Mr. Swinburne is William Morris’s in- 
ferior. But in Swinburne’s verse grace of 
expression always ensbrines the poetical 
soul, and the old, old story of Tristram and 
Iseult was never better told, but it is a story 
of a dark and helpless fate. 


Editorial Hotes. 


TuE Electoral Commission last Friday after- 
noon rendered its decision in regard to the 
votes of Oregon, being unanimous in rejecting 








the spurious Grover-Cronin fraud, as having no’ 


warrant in law or justice, and dividiog by eight 
to seven in accepting the vote of Watts. On 
Saturday the three Republican votes of Oregon 
were counted for Hayes and Wheeler. The 
certificates from Pennsylvania being opened 
and an objection being made to the vote of one 
of the electors, the two houses separated. The 
Senate decided that the vote should be counted, 
and the House took a recess till Monday morn- 
ing, making it necessary for the Senate to do 
the same. This left the votes of nine states to 
be acted on, and those of but one state to be 
submitted to the Commission. As we go to 
prese, the indications point strongly to a peace 
ful completion of the count under the pro- 
visions of the Electoral Law, and the inaugura- 
tion of Governor Hayes as our next President. 
The game of the political madcaps, including 
the plans of David Dudley Field, found no 
favor among sensible Democrats, who, though 
bitterly disappointed in the result, were not will- 
ing to make themselves parties to an open viola- 
tion of the law, as well as a gross breach of good 
faith, and at the same time peril the interests 
ofthe country. These Democrats are certainly to 
be commended for their honor, their patriotism, 
and good sense. The public will be glad to see 
the end of this struggle and will shed no tears 
over the grave of the present House of Repre- 
sentatives. The one purpose of the House has 
been in some way to reverse the choice made 
by the electoral colleges and give the Presi- 
dency to Samuel J. Tilden. The electoral urn 
of the nation held 185 votes for Governor 
Hayes, just enough to elect him; and how to 
get away at least one of these votes has been 
the Democratic study ever since Congress con- 
vened. The last hope was the Electoral Com- 
mission; and, this failing, Democracy must 
now submit to the inevitable and wait till the 
next time. 





No one will question the entire honesty of 
Congressman Seelye in voting with the Dem- 
ocrats against the decision of the Electoral 
Commission in regard to the vote cf Louisiana. 
The ground he toek was that he could not de- 
cide, as between the two sets of electors, which 
really represented the voice of the state. 
There was so much fraud and corruption on 
one side andso much “bull-dozing”’ and vio- 
lence on the other that he could not ac- 
cept the electoral votes on either side, and, 
hence, he voted with the Democrats against 
sustaining the decision of the Commission. 
Now, without discussing the question of fact 
to which he refers as the ground of his action, 
we respectfully submit that he furnished a 
complete answer to his own position ina sin- 
gle sentence, as follows: ‘‘ Whether we like 
or dislike it, the right of a state to choose its 
electors in its own way, and to ascertain and 
certify thereto in such forms as it may pre- 
scribe, is beyond our lawful control.” If this 
be so, then we beg to know what Congressman 
Seelye,in counting the votes, had to do with 
the question whether the election in Louisiana 
was properly conducted or not. The Constitu- 
tion does not make Congress the judge of the 
proceedings by which electors are chosen, any 
more than it does of those by which goveruors 
are chosen. This whole subject is remitted to 
state authority, and over its action Congress, 
when counting the electoral votes, has no 
“lawful control.’’ It strikes us that it will be 
much safer to fellow the Constitution and act 
within its limits,as did the Electoral Com- 
‘mission, rather than to launch out upon thé 
terra incognita of mere private opinions with no 





law to guide them. The theory of Mr. Seelye 
only needs to be generalized to work the ruin 
of popular government. 





Mr. TILDEN, learning, as he says, by a tele- 
gram to the Associated Press of this city that 
the Senate Committee of which Senator Kernan 
was a member had agreed with a House Com- 
mittee not to go into an examination of his 
baok account, last week wrote a letter to the 
Senator repudiating the agreement, and saying 
in reference to Oregon that he ‘‘never made, 
authorized, or knew of. any expenditure in re- 
lation to the election in that state, or the result- 
ing controversies, or any promise or obligation 
or negotiation on that subject.”” The manifest 
object of the letter is to get an opportunity to 
make this statement. We hope it is true and 
do not know that it is not true; yet the public 
would have been much better satisfied if Mr. 
Tilden had told Mr. Jourdan, the cashier of 
the Third National Bank, to produce the ac- 
count before the Senate Committee when re- 
quested to do so. His refusal had a suspicious 
look. It would have been better to meet the 
question at the time, and not postpone the dis- 
claimer until the whole matter had ceased to be 
a subject of investigation. Mr. Tilden has not 
spoken quite soon enough, especially in view 
of his intimate relations with Pelton, his 
nephew and private secretary. 


Some of our Methodist critics have been say- 
ing some sharp things about our assertion that 
Methodism fails to retain its hold upon the 
young. The Rev. John Atkinson said the 
charge was ‘‘ erroneous,” “ groundless,” ‘‘ the 
product of somebody’s imagination” ; and he 
called for the proof, as does also The Califor- 
nia Christian Advocate. The Western Advocate 
goes further. It indicts us as “ either ignorant 
or uncandid.’’ Restrain your indignation, 
brethren, while we make our defense. Ina 
book published by Carlton & Porter (Meth- 
odist Book Agents), in 1866, written by Abel 
Stevens, LL.D., the recognized historian of 
Methodism, “by order of the Centenary 
Committee of the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church,’’ and entitled 
“The Centenary of American Methodism” may 
be found on pages 238-9 some statistics of con- 
versions in Methodist Sunday-schoole, upon 
which the author makes these comments: 
These facts ‘‘show alarmingly the inefficient 
guardianship of the Church over its children. 
They prove that most of its converted youth either 
fail to enter or are lost from its communion.” Is 
it possible that the Western, the best of tne 
Advocates, has never heard of this book? We 
shall forbear to say that it is “ either ignorant 
or uncandid.”” 


We find it necessary to perform a very simple 
operation in arithmetic for the benefit of the 
Methodist Protestant. It denied our original 
statement that the Methodist Episcopal Church 
ought to have in the seven cities 107,000 mem- 
bers, and asserted on its own figuring that they 
should have only 47,000. We pointed out to 
our Baltimore contemporary his mistake ; but 
he does not yct understand and says he will not 
“cry Peccavi’’ until he does. We shall make 
one more attempt to enlighten him, and, if this 
fails, we must drop his case as hopeless. If 
the population of the country is in round num- 
bers 40,000,000, and the members of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church number 1,387,000, there 
must be one member to every 29 persons. If 
throughout the country there is one Methodist 
in every 29 of the population, in the seven 
cities, witb 3,100,000 population, there ought 
to be as many Methodists as 29 is contained in 
3,100,000, or 107,000. Or, 

40,000,000-+-1,887,000=29 
3,100,000-+-29=107,000. 
Or, by rule ef three: 
40,000,000 : 3,100,000 :: 1,387,000 : 107,000. 
If you do not understand this, send for a 
Yankee schoolma’am. 


=THE committee appointed to take up the case 
of Professor Smith, of Aberdeen, have re- 
ported that there is no cause to prosecute him 
before presbytery for heresy. He has made 
certain explanations of his articles in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica on “The Bible” and 
“Angels,” which show that he does not re- 
ject the doctrine of the divine suthortiy of the 
Scriptures, although he must hold it in a looser 
way than is general among Evangelical bodies 
in this country. He admits a large human ele- 
ment in the Bible, which allows of some his- 
torical, if not ethical, errors in parts ; and he 
differs from the old school of exegetes in his 
notions of the history of some of the books 
of the Bible. Thus, Deuteronomy he makes 
the production of a much later period than 
that of Moses; but this is an opinion held by 
many otherwise conservative scholars in this 
country, Two of the committee thought that 
Prof. Smith should be more severely dealt with, 
while two thought that it was already too 
severe. lt is a very important case—much more 


“86 than that of Prof. Swing in the American 


Presbyterian Church, as the heresy takes much 
more definite and less rhetorical form. The 
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General Assembly will consider the report next 
May. 





A SOMEWHAT notable council met last week 
with the Puritan Congregational church, of 
Brooklyn (Mr. Everest’s). The church was 
heavily in debt, could not meet its obligations, 
and asked advice. That advice was that it 
should allow its property to be sold at auction, 
which sale might meet the first mortgage. 
The second mortgage was endorsed by half a 
dozen members, of whom all but ‘one have 
died or failed, leaving the whole burden to fall 
on asingle man, who will be financially ruined 
thereby. Forthis the council had no remedy. 
And yet there ought to be a remedy. There is 
a wrong inflicted upon that Christian lawyer’s 
family until that church or the churches con- 
nected with it ecclesiastically shall reimburse 
him for his loss. Dr. Henry M. Storrs is re- 
ported as having said to the council : 

“] don’t know a church around here that is 

not struggling for its very existence, except 
Plymouth Church. The Tabernacle of New 
York is heavily burdened; Dr. Hepworth’s 
church is heavily burdened ; churches that I 
won’t namie, that are not here this afternoon, 
have heavy burdens on them.’’ 
These statements are so incorrect: that we 
should be sorry to believe that Dr. H. M. 
Storrs is correctly reported. By the churches 
“that are not here this afternoon,” the only 
ones that would be underétood were Dr. R. 8. 
Storrs’s and Dr. Budington’s. Dr. Storrs’s 
church is absolutely free from debt, and Dr. 
Budington’s has an easy debt of less than ten 
thousand dollars. While Mr. Hepworth’s” is 
burdened heavily, this is hardly true of the 
Tabernacle Church, whose indebtedness will 
easily be removed wheuever that enterprising 
and wealthy church is ready forthe effort. 


....We learn that Major A. P. di Cesnola, a 
brother of the renowned Gen. L. P. di Cesno- 
la, is in Cyprus, flying the American flag 
(though the consulate is abolished) and en- 
deavoring to eollect Cypriote antiquities. He 
claims to have discovered twelve Cypriote, two 
Pheenician, and one Etruscan inscription, and 
many in ancient Greek. He does not permit 
copies to be made, however, as he is working 
in the island for account of gentlemen in Lon- 
don and Oxford professors and is only an 
agent forthem. We hope that he will exercise 
extreme caution, as we have reason to know 
that some suspicious, if not spurious, inserip- 
tions are in circulation there and are likely to 
fall into his hands. 


.--- The Methodist thinks that THE INDEPEND- 
ENT has established its proposition in refer 
ence to Methodism in cities ; but it says it could 
“easily show that Baltimore is an exception” 
to this rule. In another column it reports the 
remarks of Dr. Tudor, at the 8t. Louis Preach- 
ers’ Meeting, as follows : 


‘Facts painful to mention, in connection 
with our interests in New York, Baltimore, and 
other large cities, should incite us to make the 
most of our combined power. It was a ques- 
tion whether in the cities named we were mak- 
ing any aggression, if, indeed, we were holding 
our own.’ 


Now let the editor bring out his statistics and 
contradict Dr. Tudor. 


+e». The Methodist Preachers’ Meeting of this 
city, under the lead of the Rev. J. M. Buckley, 
by a vote of 46 to 38, has rescinded its vote of 
the week before, inviting Miss Oliver to preach 
before it, on the ground that the General Con- 
vention refused to endorse women preachers. 
He declared that their bringing out women as 
preachers and desiring to hear them preach is, 
in the language of President Finney, “an 
aberration of amativeness.”’ At this revela- 
tion of their unconscious motive the other 
side were astonished and indignant. 


«..-The Presbyterian papers have learned 
from the account published exclusively in THE 
INDEPENDENT of the double appeal of Mr, 
See and Dr. Craven. It is a liitle amusing to 
aee how carefully rome of them avoid giving 
credit therefor to THE INDEPENDENT. 


....A typographical mistake in the article 
“Our Methodist Critics’ last week made us 
say the foreign-born population of the 25 cities 
was 2,773,704. It should have been 1,773,704, 
asthe calculations show. The error affected 
none of the other figures. 


.... Another .confirmation of the Bible. M. 
Lartet has just published a magnificent geolog- 
ical report on the Dead Sea. He finds evidence 
there, he says, of ‘‘a great fault.”? That is the 
testimony of the rocks. And it is the testimo- 
ny of Scripture. 


....Some Baptist churches provide, as a part 
of the church furniture (and it is a good idea), 
a basin and towel, with which the minister shall, 
in the presence of the congregation, cleanse his 
hands before breaking the bread of the com- 
munion. : 


.+e-Frof. Christlieb is likely to be. invited 
to a theological chair in an English Presby- 
terlan school. We have often wondered that 
none of our American theological seminaries 
bave given bim 3 call. 
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THE BOSTON REVIVAL. 


BY THE REY. GEORGE R. LEAVITT. 








No paper gives fuller reports of the Tab- 
ernacle meetings than The Globe. It claims 
to give a verbatim record. But it is also the 
only daily paper which sneers at the meet- 
ings. It goes beyond this. It is guilty of 
a meanness which seems incredible. Mr. 
Moody requested that no reports be made 
of theinquiry-meetings. He put the report- 
ers upon their honor. But The Globe re- 
porter attends the inquiry-meetings, com- 
ments upon them in a way to ridicule the 
work, and in to-day’s paper gives an ac- 
count of a conversation between an inquir- 
er and his guide. You will agree with me 
that such a paper should be posted as a dis- 
grace to the profession of journalism. 

We have had another week of fine 


weather, rounding a full month without a- 


storm. Everything has favored attend- 
ance at the meetings. The audiences have 
been very large. A third of the hall is 
now roped off for the use of people out- 
side the city, to whom tickets are issued on 
application. 

Mr. Moody is preaching with increasing 
vehemence and power. This week he has 
given two sermons on Heaven, and two 
upon grace. Every sermon has told. 
Ofie of my business men was in for a 
first time to hear the first sermon on 
Heaven. “I didn’t lose a word,” he said. 
**Iv’s remarkable; for when you preach 
my thoughts will be on business from be- 
ginning to end. Sometimes I don’t even 
take the text home.” I thought to myself: 
That may be the trouble. If the tert 
went home, the sermon would be more apt 
to go too—i.e., if it followed the text. 
But it is not all of the trouble. A good 
many of us ministers are feeling through 
and through: ‘‘ Mr. Moody has what we 
have not.” In part it is what he calls 
“liberty.” One afternoon he purned to the 
ministers and cried: ‘‘ Brethren, you want 
liberty. It’s liberty that keeps people 
awake and sends the arrows home. If I 
had a little more liberty this went aa that 
man yonder wouldn’t be asleep.” He has 
gained in ‘‘liberty.” Some days, in some 
passages, I lose myself in listening, so 
grandly does he sweep on, with his rude 
but irresistible eloquence. He bears of 
the sacred fire which Chrysostom and St. 
Francis and the great Bernard carried in 
their breasts; the fire which George White- 
field bore back and forth across the At- 


lantic, which drew to him 15,000 people | 


upon Boston Common, and 30,000 after- 
ward to the same place, to hear his farewell 
words, which makes his tomb in old 

Newburyport a spot out from which fer- 
vant hearts still see radiating the earthly 
after-glow of a glory that will outshine the 
sun. Mr. Moody’s description of the min 

istry and death of Paul was as powerful as 
anything I ever listened to. I was sitting 
among the elect that night—those whose 
contributions for the Tabernacle were re- 
warded with chief seats and season tickets. 
Men and. women were there. As the de- 
scription grew warm and the death-scene 
drew on, after the great man had written 
to his ‘‘old friend” Timothy ‘‘I have 
fought the good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith’—as we saw 
the ax fall and the gray head roll off the 
block, Mr. Sankey, who must have heard 
that sermon fifty times, leaned far forward 
in his chair; men and women half rose in 
their seats. And as the fiery chariot swept 
upward, ‘‘past Sirius,” toward the 
sapphire walls, ‘‘up! up! up!” a Baptist 
deacon beside me murmured ‘* Amen!” 
with momently increasing energy; and as 
the pearly gates swung wide, and through 
them came a burst of heavenly music and 
the great shout ‘‘ Well done, Paul!” from 
a far corner of the hall came an ecstatic cry 
«*Glory! glory!” A moment afterward the 
preacher was saying in his most matter-of- 
fact tone: ‘‘ Young lady, don’t be so dis- 
turbed by that man’s shouting that you 
lose your crown.” 

Paul says in one place that he used great 
plainness of speech. Mr. Moody is like 
him. He comes right at a subject. His 
tact, no more than that of Elijah or of John 
the Baptist, is in diplomacies. Imagine 
him ‘‘approaching” a subject. One of our 
pastors was in an exalted state one day. 
He said that he felt himself to be in the 





spirit. If he could be so more completely, 
he wished to be. A right wish. But at 
once Mr. Moody fell on his knees and 
prayed: ‘‘Oh! God, show us our sins and 
shortcomings, instead of our goodness!” 
That plain prayer went to Heaven, I trust. 
It struck below, I know. To us who heard 
it, it was as as good as asermon. Every- 
body sees that self-forgetfulness remarkably 
characterizes Mr. Moody. People who 
have no sympathy with the meetings are 
drawn to the man. He is so free, they say, 
from self-seeking. Mr. Sankey shows the 
same spirit. This fact enables them both 
to speak so very plainly without giving of- 
fense. 

For some days Mr. Sankey has not been 
able to sing more than two or three times. 
But his singing has been very effective. A 
friend who heard him in Chicago says that 
he is singing better here than in that city. 
He speaks but little. Occasionally he offers 
aprayer. I think he must be taking a less 
prominent part than he did in the meetings 
abroad or in other cities since his return to 
America. Mr. Sawyer is at work with all 
his soul. He knows but one thing—the 
saving strength of Jesus Christ. Mr. 
Shorey ably assists him in the good work, 
They hold meetings every day for intem- 
perate men. A good many of this class 
have been converted. Miss Smiley is lead- 
ing the women’s meetings. Mr. H. M. 
Moore, of Somerville, usually conducts the 
men’s meeting in the Berkely-street church, 
held every evening. A great many have 
been converted there. Mr. Moore is one of 
the state committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, whose yearly can- 
vasses through the different sections of New 
England have been attended by so marked 
awakenings. The Association men 
are not prominent at the Tabernacle. 
Mr. Franklin W. Smith was chief 
usher; but since his fall, which broke 
his arm, he has sat quietly on the 
platform, near the desk. Russell Sturgis is 
now and then seen in conference with Mr. 
Moody and daily conducts the business 
men’s prayer-meeting at the Meionaon. 
But the men seen on the platform are the 
clergy of the city. We cannot, however, 
forget that it was this Association which 
first brought Mr. Moody out as au evangel- 
ist; that it has been the most efficient agent 
in securing the Tabernacle and setting in 
motion the work now going on. Those 
ministers who have been unfavorable to the 
Association, or have openly opposed it, 
whose churches are now being blessed, 
must have an uncomfortable sensation of 
hot coals piled high on their dignified and 
conservative heads. It is a noble return 
for much injustice shown to one of the best 
institutions in New England. 


I sat down in the inquiry room the other 
evening by the side of a modest young man 
who, like myself, was waiting for work. 
He was one of the heroes, I found. A 
clerk, on a smal ‘salary, he with three 
other members of the Christian Associa- 
ation have for four years past hired 
‘* Beebie’s Concert Saloon,” where, so their 
little flyer announces, they offer a break- 
fast every Sabbath morning to the sailors 
and tramps and drunkards and prostitutes 
of alarge section of the North End. - Last 
Sunday morning a hundred sat down to 
the table spread for them. After break- 
fast a prayer-meeting is held, and in the 
afternoon asecond religiousservice. ‘‘ Are 
your people attending the meetings?’ I 
asked him. ‘‘Hardly at all,” he replied. 
‘‘We can’t get them here.” ‘‘Then the 
work is not reaching them,” I said. 
‘“‘Oh! yes, it is,” he responded, with a 
bright face. ‘‘ Christian ladies are going 
down to the North End, with hearts 
warmed for the work. They are really 
getting hold of the poor creatures there. 
One devoted lady has just saved two girls 
from the prostitute’s wretched life and 
horrible death.” 

It was never in my experience so easy to 
get Christians to work. 

A survey of the inquiry-rooms confirms 
the remark of my friend that the North 
End isnot yetreached. In the men’s meet- 
ing not a few of the lower class are seen; 
but at neither meeting do we see the fallen 
women. 

The inquiry-meetings have been full 
every evening this week. They have been 
transferred once more from the Tabernacle 





back to the Clarendon-st. church. The 
church has been full. Not a few were 
spectators at the first; but it is now un- 
derstood that the invitation is intended 
only for Christian workers and inquirers. 
These nearly filled the house last evening. 

It is a practice of Mr. Earle, the 
evangelist, to get his audiences to 
take some step—to rise, to go forward, 
to kneel, to exchange seats. He gives 
no explanation of this noticeable prac- 
tice. Instinctively or by intuition, it is, 
probably, with the aim to get some ex- 
pression from the man whom he would 
convert. Init is found the first element— 
the hopeful anticipation, at least—of the 
great, irreversible choice. Mr. Moody fol- 
lows asimilar course. With him it may be 
but the instinct of a powerful will. ‘‘ Will 
the inquirers present go into the galleries,” 
he asks, ‘‘while we rise and sing?” As 
others come in from the street, he repeats the 
notice, till the galleries are gradually filled. 
‘* Will those who are not Christians, who 
do not choose to go to the galleries, sit 
down while we sing another stanza?” he 
next asks. Then the work begins, above 
and below. Last evening he requested the 
men to go into the spacious vestries below 
the audience-room, and leave the women to 
be conversed with above, The large vestry 
wasfull. Inquirers are beginning to be ready 
to go anywhere and do anything. The men 
with whom I have dealt have all been pow- 
erfully convicted, so that they have been 
visibly agitated and have wept. Itisa 
deep work. The people seen in this main 
inquiry-room are of the middling and upper 
class. It is surprising to find how many 
of this class had a religious training in 
early life, but have had for years no relig- 
ious habits. Nearly all whom I have met 
are of this class, Trouble is found to get 
efficient workers for the inquiry-room. 
‘Some of the ministers even don’t under- 
stand the work,” Mr. Moody remarked, the 
‘other day, in his earnest way. ‘‘ Thorough- 
ness is what we most want, after tact and 
grace. Don’t be anxious to speak with so 
many. If you bring one through clear in 
an evening, it’s a great evening’s work.’ 
He mentioned a leading lady in the city, 
one whose social position and accomplish- 
ments are the very highest, as a worker 
such as he longed to see multiplied. ‘‘She 
don’t lose a case,” he said, ‘‘Ifit takes an 
hour, she gives an hour. If it takes two, 
she givestwo. She seeks the lost sheep #27/ she 
jinds it. That’s the spirit we want.” Some 
have been converted in the inquiry-meetings 
who attended simply to look on. Mr. 
Moody told of one such case. He ad- 
dressed ‘a lady. She repelled him. She 
did not wish to be talked with. She was 
in the church by mistake. ‘‘ But are not 


you asinner?” he asked. ‘‘No,” she re- 
plied. He was taken aback. ‘‘What! Do 
you mean that you never committed a sin 
of any kind?” ‘‘ Never, t» my knowledge,” 
she said. He tried to produce conviction; 
but without effect. ‘‘ Well,” he said, turn- 
ing to leave her, ‘‘ your case is so remark- 
able that I shall have to preach upon it at 
the Tabernacle.” She started. ‘‘ Did you 
say that you should preach about me?” 
‘© Yes,” he replied. ‘*‘ When?” asked she. 
‘Oh! I don’t know,” he said. ‘‘ When it 
comes just right.” Five days from that 
time. last Sunday afternoon, this woman 
was in the inquiry-room again, in an agony 
of conviction. She told how what Mr. 
Moody had said had awakened her, how 
she had attended every evening service 
from that time, till now she felt herself 
lost and wanted Christ—Christ only. She 
found him. Mr. Moody has wonderful 
tact. The following incident is another 
illustration of it, 

After a recent meeting, he was speaking 
with an old Chicago friend, now settled in 
Cambridge, when he was approached and 
abruptly addressed by a powerfully-built, 
rough-looking man, with a book under his 
arm. ‘‘ Here is something that will show 
you how to preach,” he said, holding out 
the book. ‘‘ What is it?” said Mr. Moody. 
He put the bookin his hand. It was the 
works of Tom Paine. Mr. Moody held up 
his Bible. ‘‘ All the time I have,” he 
pleasantly but earnestly said, ‘“‘I give to 
this Book.” The stranger made a savage 
and blasphemous rejoinder. Fixing his 
eyes upon him, the fearless preacher quick- 
ly exclaimed, in a stern voice: ‘‘ You 
are a very wicked man!” The infidel 
was cowed for a moment; but, summoning 
hardihood, asked: ‘‘ How do you know?” 
“T see it in your face,” said Mr. Moody—‘‘in 

oureyes. Your life is written out there. 

ook in the glass and see for yourself.” 
The man changed his manner instantly. 
‘‘Will you pray for me?” he asked. ‘‘ Yes,” 
was the ready reply. ‘‘ Let us kneel right 
here,” They knelt, A fervent prayer went 
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up for the infidel. He rose, put his book 
once more under his arm, and said: “Iam 
coming here every night while you preach. 
I want to know about this thing.” 

Boston, Friday, Feb, 23d, 1877. 





THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 





THE Louisiana debate in Congress (on 
Monday and Tuesday) will not soon or 
easily be forgotten by those who heard it, 
Though limited to ten minutes, some very 
pungent and eloquent speeches were made. 
The most forcible on the Democratic side 
of the Senate came from Thurman, Kernan, 
and Stevenson. The most spirited on the 
Republican side were made by Sherman, 
Morton, and Howe. The least partisan 
speech of the occasion in the Senate was 
made by Mr. Christiancy. He admitted 
that neither side had any reason to boast, 
and that he had felt from the beginning 
that the triumph of either side would be 
accompanied with a feeling of humilia- 
tion. But one senator accused the Com- 
mission of chicanery, and in neither house 
did one of the Democratic commissioners 
pretend for a moment that the question of 
going behind the returns was not left to it to 
decide. The House debate was more 
violent than that of the Senate, and 
the excitement was increased by the 
fact that two Massachusetts Republic- 
ans in it (Messrs. Seelye and Pierce) made 
speeches against receiving the vote of 
Louisiana. Quite a numberof Democratic 
speakers accused the Commission of cheat- 
ing Congress and the country. Fernando 
Wood made the worst speech. It was 
simply a prolonged falsehood. He declared 
that the Electoral Bill provided that the 
Commission should go behind the returns, 
that it passed with that distinct understand- 
ing, and that the House was not legally or 
morally bound to submit to the result. Yet, 
strange to say, he expressed the hope tbat 
his party friends would submit. The en- 
tire statement, from beginning to end, is 
untrue. The Electoral Law explicitly com- 
mitted this vital question to the Commis- 
sion. The debates in the Senate show that 
the Democratic senators fully understood 
it, and the claim of Wood and other Demo- 
crats is an afterthought, intended to excuse 
foul play when they found themselves 
beaten. The debate and the prolonged 
struggle following it has shown that, while 
there are some very bad men on the Demo- 
cratic side of the House, there are many 
good ones—men of faith and honor, and 
who will not break a compact fairly 
agreed to. Their disappointment is 
intense. They sincerely believe that 
Mr. Tilden was elected, and that he 
was cheated out of his majority in Florida 
and Louisiana, and it is not strange that 
there should be some angry talk over the 
result. But when 40 Democratic members 
go so far in a party caucus as to propose to 
defeat the execution of the Electoral Law 
by a resort to dilatory motions, thus violat- 
ing their solemn compact with their politi- 
cal opponents to entrust the settlement of 
the Presidential controversy to the Commis- 
sion, it proves that there are some very bad 
men in Congress, as well as in Louisiana. 
The very men who cry out the loudest 
against fraud in the Louisiana Returning 
Board are the ones who propose to violate 
their agreement. It is plain that, if they 
had been in the place of Wells and the 
other members of the Louisiana Returning 
Board, they would not have hesitated long 
at any means that would have given them 
success. In short, the bad men in both 
parties are very much alike, and there are 
too many of them for the safety of the 
country. With Mr. Hayes in the White 
House, I confidently expect to see this class 
of politicians finding less favor they have 
durivg the last eight years. 

The House Democrats are acting as if they 
wanted an extra session of the new Con- 
gress. They are delaying the appropria- 
tion bills and considering the general legis- 
lation in so leisurely. a manner that it looks 
as if they proposed to force an extra ses- 
sion, It is understood that they will at- 
tach a provision to the Army Bill prohibit- 
ing the use of troops in elections, or per- 
haps in the South at all. It is believed that 
the Senate will never consent to it, for it 
would imply a want of confidence in the 
new President. It would bean insult to 
him, and done before the ceuntry has given 
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him a chance to indicate his policy toward 
the South. If the Army Bill fails, the new 
Congress would probably not be called to- 
gether till June; and, as the Democratic 
majority will be very small—probably not 
over six or eight—no such restriction would 
be placed upon an Army Bill by it, espe- 
cially if there should by that time be no oc- 
casion for it. Prominent Republicans here 
and elsewhere have within the last 
month conceded that the Southern 
policy of the Administration during 
the last four years has been a wretched fail- 
ure. Why this talk of letting the South 
govern itself locally hereafter? It is a 
concession that the attempt to set up and 
uphold carpet-bag governments in the 
South by the army isa failure. Even if it 
were a conceded fact that in South Caro- 
lina and Florida the voting blacks are in a 
ew: still it is true that they are totally 
unfit to govern, that they cannot do it, and 
in a conflict with the solid minority of 
whites, representing the property and intel- 
ligence of the state, they are sure to go to 
the wall. If Gen. Grant four years agohad 
adopted the policy now urged by so many 
Republicans upon Gov. Hayes, he would 
have been renominated and re-elected by an 
overwhelming majority. Five or six states 
would have been sure to support his Admin- 
istration. He preferred to stand by Kellogg, 
and Spencer, and Carpenter, and the friends 
of the whisky ring at the West; and see the 
result! There is not an able, honest, and 
representative man in all the South who 
will take office from a Republican Admin- 
istration, if one is allowed to come in. 
There bas been a good deal of talk here 
ss the last week in political circles in 
regard to the contingencies of a new elec- 
tion. If the House of Representatives were 
to filibuster (supposing the Commission to 
decide all the disputed points in favor of 
Hayes), and prevent a conclusion of the 
electoral count, a new election would have 
to be held in the course of the year. Then 
the great parties would have to decide 
whether they would renominate the old 
candidates. There are Democrats here who 
think that it would be suicidal to put Mr. 
Tilden in nomination again, after the Ore. 
gon developments; but it is probable that 
the old candidates would be run again, but 
the issues would be changed toa great ex- 
tent and the Democrats would lie under 
the great disadvantage of having forced the 
new election by their infamous violation of 
acompact. The Commission was raised 
to decide who was elected, Hayes or Tilden. 
To refuse to submit to the decision would 
be the worst case of moral perjury seen on 
this continent in a hundred years; yes, 
even worse than the Slaveholders’ Rebellion 
of 1861. D. W. B. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 23d, 1877. 
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SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Couzh 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 








BurNETY?’s KALLISTON, as a wash for the 
complexion, has no equal. It is distin- 
guished for its cooling and soothing prop- 
erties, removing tan, sunburn, freckles, 
redness and roughness of the skin, etc., 
curing chapped hands, and allaying the 
irritation caused by the bites of mosquitoes 
and other annoying insects. 

rr 


For Aan IrritaTeD THROAT, CouGH, oR 
Corp ‘Brown's Bronchial Troches” are 


-offered with the fullest confidence in their 


efficacy. They maintain the good repu- 
tation they have justly acquired. 





THE ERIE RAILWAY CO. 


Two trains a day leave New York for 
Chicago over the Erie Railway—one at 9 
A. M., the other at 7 P. M, Both of these 
trains carry drawing-room and sleeping 
coaches, and the Erie is the only line run- 
ning Hotel Dining Cars out of New York. 
A ride of nearly a thousand miles without 
leaving the car to eat, drink, or sleep is a 
thing to tell of; but, when that ride is 
through a country noted for its beautiful 
scenery, it is no wonder that the Erie isa 
favorite route. It is a safe route, too, as 
the following facts will show: 

During the Centennial season — six 
months, closing November 10th, 1876—the 
Erie Railway carried almost 3,000,000 pas- 
sengers, without a single accident to life or 
limb or the loss of a piece of baggage. And 
for a whole year the official records of the 
United States Post-office Department show 
the arrivals of Erie Railway trains in New 
York on time to be from 15 to 27 per cent, 
ahead of competing lines. Facts well 
worthy the consideration of travelers. 








THE LNDEPENDENT. 


WE were exposed last week to a pitiless 
storm, that wet our feet and stockings, 
and, indeed, our person all over. In fact, 
we took a cracking cold, which brought 
sore throat and severe symptoms of fever. 
The good. wife asserted her authority, 

lunged our feet in hot water, wrapped us 
in hot blankets, and sent our faithful son 
for a bottle of AyER’s CHERRY PECTORAL, 
It is a splendid medicine, pleasant to take, 
and it did the job. We slept soundly 
through the night, and awoke well the next 
morning. We know we owe our quick re- 
covery to the Pectoral, and shall not hesi- 
tate to recommend it to all who need such 
a medicine.—Tehuacana (Texas) Presby- 
lerian. 





THE ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO, 


Tuts instrument is constructed on en 
tirely new principles, by the most careful 
mechanical skill, and, it is asserted, em- 
braces more actual points of excellence than 
any other upright instrument made. The 
entire action is new, simple, delicate, sure, 
strong, and reliable, and peculiar to the 
Rogers Upright Piano alone. The most 
pleasing and important feature of the 
Rogers Upright Piano is the new Elliot 
Patent Tuning Slide, by means of which 
the absolute permanence of tune is gained. 
After the stretch is taken from the string, 
the tuning remains unaltered and fixed, 
and, hence, in this respect the Rogers 
Upright Piano is declared to be superior to 
any other make in the world to-day. Up- 
ward of 2,000 are in use in various parts of 
the country, and they have received many 
first prizes at fairs and other places where 
they were on exhibition, among which 
we notice that they received the highest 
award at the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanic Association in 1874. The Rogers 
Upright Piano Company’s factory is at 
Nos. 486 to 500 Harrison Avenue, Boston, 
and is as complete in all its appointments 
as any similar establishment in the world; 
while their salesrooms at 608 Washington 
Street, next door to the Boston Theater, 
are as spacious and elegant as any to be 
found in the ‘‘ Hub.” 

The members of the company are among 
the most prominent men in Boston, which 
has given to the company and their instru- 
ments a prestige second to none in the 
country. The company is a joint-stock 
concern, with Mr. C. H. Bacon as presi- 
dent; Prof. B. F. Baker, treasurer: Messrs. 
Jos. D, Elliot, Jas. Cheever, B. W. Gilbert, 
W. C. Rust, Jr., and B. E. Perry as direct- 
ors. All the above names are well and 
favorably known in financial circles in 
Boston, and we predict that the Rogers 
Upright Piano Company are destined to 
take high rank in the manufacture of up- 
right pianos and to be the cause of revo- 
lutionizing the entire piano business, This 
comp:ny desires first-class agents in every 
city and town in the country, to whom they 
offer paying inducements. 

The public are cautioned against in- 
fringments on the company patents. ‘‘The 
R. U. P. Co.” is cast on the iron frame of 
all instruments manufactured by them, to- 
gether with date of patents. The piano 
may be seen at the store of Wm. A. Pond 
& Co., 547 Broadway, New York. Call and 
examine. Orders addressed to the Rogers 
Upright Piano Co., 608 Washington Street, 
Boston, will receive prompt attention. 

GLOBE THEATER BUILDING, BOSTON, Mass. 








MRS. T. DEWITT TALMAGE. 

‘‘T HAVE in my family a Sewing Machine 
which for excellence in all departments can- 
not be excelled. It is light-running, requir- 
ing little physical force to propel it; the 
machinery so simple in construction that 
a child could learn to manage it, and the 
attachments so complete that the most elab- 
orate, as well as the most simple, work can 
be done in an unexceptionable manner. 

‘The one attachment of the Braider 
alone is invaluable, so perfect is the ar- 
rangement that the most intricate pattern 
can be braided by a child better than could 
be done by the handwork of an experienced 
workman. 

‘The cases are also beautiful pieces of 
furniture. I would advise any one in need 
of a good family Sewing Machine to pur- 
chase a ‘ Domestic.’ 

ve T. DeWitt TALMAGE.” 
————_—_— 


ALL nervous, exhausting, and painful dis- 
eases speedily yield to the curative influ- 
ences of Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts and 
Bands. They are safe, simple, and effect- 
ive, and can be easily applied by the pa- 
tient himself. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GAL- 
vanic Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 








A WEST INDIA WINTER. RESORT. 





Nassau, New PRovipENcE, 
Feb. 10th, 1877. 

WSILE I write we are enjoying the usual 
winter temperature of 70° Fahrenheit; and 
in this balmy and invigorating atmosphere 
it requires an effort of the imagination and 
some recollection of former experience to 
realize the chill February blasts and March 
winds which must ensue in New York be- 
fore we again see you. Here in the Baha- 
mas we are literally living in the open air— 
sailing, fishing, and bathing daily in the 
temperate waters of these tropical islands. 
Some account of the Bahama Islands, and 
of the city of Nassau, their capital, may 
prove interesting to the readers of THE In- 
DEPENDENT. 

The group of islands familiarly known 
as ‘‘the Bahamas” consists of about fifty 
islands, composed of coral, shells, and ma- 
rine deposits. The group extends from 
Grand Bahama, at the north, to Mouchoir 
Bank, at the south, and is comprised be- 
tween 27° 31' and 21° north latitude and 
70° 32' and 79 5' west longitude, approach- 
ing at the west to within 75 miles of the 
coast of Florida, between which and these 
islands flows the famous Gulf Stream. 

Among the garden vegetables, the potato, 
tomato, cucumber, and melon attain to 
great perfection. Three crops of corn have 
been raised ina year. The waters of the 
Bahamas teem with fish, of which there are 
over sixty varieties. Turtle are also cap- 
tured in great numbers. Flowers are ever 
in bloom, the leading specimens being the 
oleander, night-blooming cereus, shell 
flower, crape myrtle, tuberose, jasmine, and 
geranium. Frost isentirely unknown and 
rain is never followed by mud. The pecu- 
liar nature of the soil causes it to absorb 
the moisture very rapidly. 

The temperature during the winter 
averages 80°, and the variation in 24 hours 
never exceeds 5°. The following deduc- 
tions have been made from careful ob- 
servations: First, that the average tempera- 
ture, from November to May inclusive, is 
exactly that at which out-door and in-door 
life are best combined—always above that 
at which artificial heat becomes necessary, 
and always below that at which exercise 
becomes exhausting. Second, that the 
variation between extreme limits of tem- 
perature is comparatively small, and that 
these limits are those within which any 
variation is of the least possible importance 
to the health or comfort of the individual. 

If, then, the climatic desideratum for 
invalids suffering from pulmonary disease 
is, as indicated by medical authorities, ‘‘a 
dry, rarified atmosphere at equable tem- 
perature,” the climate of Nassau fulfills the 
indication not only in an unequaled, but 
also ina marvelously perfect degree. How 

rfect will become evident by comparing 
it with Madeira or the south of France. 

The climate of Nassau as a winter re- 
sort for invalids suffering from pulmonary 
ditficulties is endorsed by such eminent 
medical men as Doctors W. A. Hammond, 
Fordyce Barker, Austin Flint, and others 
of New York City. 

The medical records of the island narrate 
the history of many remarkable cases of the 
recovery of perfect health by pulmonary 
invalids, 

The Royal Victoria Hotel, at Nassau, is 
one of the largest and most comfortable 
hotels in the West India Islands. It was 
erected by the Colonial Government, in 
1860, and in its architectural plan a special 
regard was had for the comfort and sani- 
tary requirements of invalids. 

The building is of limestone, four stories 
high, each of the three first stories being 
surrounded by a piazza ten feet wide, form- 
ing an uninterrupted promenade of over 
one thousand feet in extent—affording to 
those unable to withstand the fatigue. of 
out-door exercise perfect facilities for en- 
joying the fine scenery and refreshing 
breezes, 

The cost of living at this house is three 
dollars a day. Accommodation may be 
had at a smaller hotel for one dollar and a 
half a day. Private boarding-houses 
charge from ten to fourteen dollars per 
week. 

American gold or letters of credit and 
drafts are the best forms of carrying 
money. The latter may be obtained of the 
steamship agents at New York. The facil- 
ities for reaching Nassau are more con- 
venient this season than _ heretofore. 
Messrs. Murray, Ferris & Co., of New 
York, dispatch a first-class passenger 
steamer from Savannah, for Nassau, every 
tendays. Their steamers from New York 
for Savannah make close connection at 
Savannah with the Nassau steamers. 

Those who prefer can proceed to Sa- 
vannah by rail, and thus shorten the sea- 
trip to the 450 miles of nt between 
Savannah and Nassau, which is usually 
made in 48 hours. The route is in smooth 
water, in sight of land from the Savannah 
River, along the coast of Florida to Cape 
Florida, thence easterly, crossing the Guif 
Stream in five hours, and passing Bahama 
Bank on the right, and the islands of Grand 
Bahama and Abaco on the left, a pleasant 
run of a few hours bringing the passenger to 
the wharf at Nassau. 

I dition to all this, the steamers have 
by which 
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only twenty-four hours, which is a great ir- 


ducement for the trip to those who are af- 
flicted by ‘“‘mal de mer.” On every other 
trip the steamers also run on to Havana, 
which is a day and a half trip from Nassau, 
thus making an excursion which has already 
proved itself most popular with Florida 
people, and also to us who are temporary 
residents of Nassau. I have endeavored to 
condense into a comparatively small space 
some account of the salient features of this 
famous winter resort. To those who are 
contemplating an escape from the sudden 
changes and wintry winds of the North I 
would say: Come and see for yourselves. 
You will not be disappointed. 
TOURIST. 


AMERICAN WOOLENS. 


Firty years ago the manufacture of 
woolen goods in this country amounted to 
very little. To-day we rank with the man- 
ufacturers of the world, and in the produc- 
tion of fancy cassimers and worsted coat- 
ings, and woolen cloths generally, we 
equal any and surpass most made abroad. 
Fifty years ago the clothes worn by the 
wealthy were light and thin, compared with 
those now in use, and none then but people 
in easy circumstances could afford the lux- 
ury of woolen underclothing. Women and 
children of wealth were clad more thinly 
than the poorest of to-day, and, in conse- 
quence, colds and pneumonia, resulting in 
consumption, were alarmingly prevalent. 
To-day the wool-knit undergarments are 
worn by all classes, of every age and sex, 
the thickness and warmth being double 
that of even thirty years agotv 

The statistics show, as the result of this 
improved clothing, that pulmonary diseases 
are less numerous and that the ravages of 
consumption have been largely checked. 

We take for an example of the rapid in- 
crease of the woolen manufacturing one of 
the largest mills now in operation in this 
country, known as the ‘‘ Hawthorne,” sit- 
uated at Glenville, Conn., Messrs. Tingue, 
House & Co., proprietors. This mill was 
first started with three sets of machinery, 
and in the short space of four years the 
fabrices which it produced became so pop- 
ular that the sets were increased to eight, 
felt goods of all kinds for manufacturers’ 
purposes forming a large part of their in- 
dustry. 

During the past season a new fabric, 
known asthe/‘‘Hawthorne Cheviots,” in 
blues and blacks, was placed upon the mar- 
ket, coming from this mill, and at once met 
with great success, selling with English 
goods and in every way equal to them; 
the colors being fully guaranteed and the 
cloth closely woven, firm, and springy in 
texture, making a very desirable article. 

From the fact that at this mill skilled 
English labor is employed almost exclusive- 
ly, and that it contuins all the recent ma- 
chinery and processes found. in the best 
mills abroad, the popularity of the ‘“‘ Haw- 
thorne Cheviots”’ is assured. 

The spring goods are already in the 
hands of the tailors, for consumption, and 
will be all the rage this season. 











GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 


GLENN’s SuLPHUR Soap is now being 
sold so generally through the country that 
it is becoming very well known. Its in- 
creasing sales are reported by druggists 
and grocers to be due to the inherent good 
qualities of the soap, and not merely to ex- 
tensive advertising which has been given to 
it. When once bought, this soap is sure to 
be tried again and used repeatedly. Itisa 
powerful deodorizer, disinfectant, and 
counter-irritant, yet entirely harmless. An- 
other advantage is that it cures all local 
diseases of the skin. Itis a good remedy 
for scalds and burns, for it removes sore- 
ness without pain. Itis said also to bea 
preventivé and remedy for gout and rheum- 
atism. The soap may be applied to 
bruises and cuts of all sorts, with good 
effect. It will readily disinfect clothing 
(from the sick-room or person) that bas be- 
come impregnated with disease. Though 
this soap is used for all bathing and toilet 
purposes, it should by all means be applied 
to the body when sulphur-haths are taken. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap is cheerfully en- 
dorsed by the medical fraternity. Full 
and complete directions go with each cake. 
The proprietor is ©. N. Crittenden, of 
No. 7 Sixth Avenue, New York, and the 
soap is for sale in every section of the coun- 
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PERUVIAN GUANO. 





. Guano has been used in Peru as manure 
from time immemorial. When the. Span- 
iards discovered that country, in the be- 


ginning of the: sixteenth century, they 
found that the Indians, who were good 
agriculturists and extensively cultivated 
their lands, employed Guano for all their 
crops; but it is only about 35 years since 
it began to be exported and became an 
article of foreign commerce. 

It is now everywhere used. Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America all consume 
Guano in considerable quantities. 

The superiority of Guano as a fertilizer 
is chiefly due to two causes: 

In the first place, it contains, in more or 
less proportion, every one of the different 
substances that plants require to feed upon 
in order to attain perfect development. 
Hence, when a soil is manured with Guano, 
the roots, as soon as put forth by the seed, 
find a proper supply of food, and the plant 
rapidly develops, soon acquiring the vigor 
necessary to withstand any adverse influ- 
ences of season and strength to enter upon 
the ‘‘struggle for existence’ under favor- 
able conditions. 

The substances necessary for the growth 
of plants, and which are most deficient in 
cultivated soils, are Ammonia (nitrogevous 
compounds) and Phosphoric Acid. These 
are found in Guano in large proportion— 
from 25 to 30per cent. being composed of 
Ammonia and Phosphoric Acid. It, be- 
sides, contains from 2 to 5 per cent. of 
Potassa, another substance most necessary 
for the growth of plants and which is 
often deficient in cultivated soils. 

Guano should always be mixed with, at 
least, from two to four times its bulk of 
sifted earth,’ mold, plaster, etc., before 
being used. The object of this is to better 
distribute it in the land and to weaken its 
strength in case it comes into contact with 
the seed, which it might otherwise injure. 
Besides, if the Guano be too dry and 
powdry, which sometimes happens, and 
exposes it to be blown away by the wind, 
we cap, by first moistening the earth, etc. 
with whica the Guano is to be mixed, pre- 
vent its so happening. 

In the use of Guano the following rules 
should be carefully observed: 

1 Previous to using Guano, thoroughly 
mix with from two to four times its bulk 
(according to the grade of Ammonia) of 
sifted, earth, mold, plaster, etc. Avoid 
using in the mixture alkali, lime, or car- 
bonate of lime. 

2. Avoid allowing the Guano to come 
in contact with the seed. 

8. Choose, when Guano is to be applied 
to the soil, damp or moist weather, and, if 
possible, a time likely to be followed by 
rain. 

4. Do not allow, if possible, Guano to 
remain, exposed to the sun. Harrow or 
hoe it in as soon as it is spread on the land. 

5. A portion of the Guano, say 100 lbs., 
should always be applied at the time of 
seeding; the balance at subsequent times— 
the oftener the better—before the plant is 
in flower. This is important in proportion 
to the thinness of the soil cultivated. 

6. In some cases, as with hops, etc , one 
of the applications may be made by spread- 
ing the Guano on the hills and covering it 
with soil. 

7. By following the above method and 
taking the precautions indicated, the best 
effects from Guano will be insured and dis 
appointments avoided. 

Many of our farmers have been imposed 
upon by cealers in impure or adulterated 
Guano. The highly respectable house of 
Hobson, Hurtado & Co., 63 Pine Street, 
New York, are the agents of the Peruvian 
Government and keep a full supply of this 
popular fertilizer, which they will warrant 
to be absolutely pure. Those in want 
should address this reliable firm, from 

“whom descriptive pamphlets, prices, and 
other imformation will be promptly sent. 








GOOD FOR DAY OR NIGHT. 
Tue ‘‘Diamond Spectacles,” being en- 
tirely free from any injurious substances, 
can be used equally by day-light, gas-light, 
or lamp-light, without tiring or injuring 
the eyes. Each genuine pair bears the 
trade-mark, a small diamond. 
Made by SPENCER Opt. Mrc. Co., 
16 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


BREATHING MIASMA WITHOUT 
INJURY. 





THERE is no exaggeration in the state- 
ment that thousands of persons residing 
from one year’s end to another in fever-and- 
ague regions, on this continent and else- 
where, breathe air more or less impregnated 
with miasma, without incurring the dis- 
ease, simply and only because they are in 
the habit of using Hostetter’s Stomach 
Bitters as a preventive. It has frequently 
happened, and the fact has been amply 
attested by the parties themselves, that 
persons, surrounded on all sides by neigh- 
bors suffering the tortures of this shivering 
and burning plague, have enjoyed abso- 
lute immunity from it—thanks to the pro- 
tection afforded by the Bitters. Nor is 
that standard anti-febrile cordial less effi- 
cacious in remedying than in preventing 
chills and fever, bilious remittents, and 
disorders of a kindred type. Taken be- 
tween the paroxysms, it speedily mitigates 
their violence and eventually prevents 
their recurrence. These facts, convinc- 
ingly established by evidence, appeal with 
peculiar force to travelers and sojourners 
in malarious districts. 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HEALTH 
RESORTS. 


THE belt of country extending from 
Santa Barbara to San Diego, in Southern 
California, has been described as possess- 
ing unusual attractions as a sanitarium for 
invalids at all seasons, and particularly in 
winter, by reason of its equable, genial 
climate, dry gir, exuberant vegetable and 
fruit products, and charming scenery. 
South of the bold promontory of the Sierra 
Nevada, which abuts upon the ocean, the 
California coast is semi-tropical and exempt 
from the raw winds and fogs which at 
times trouble San Francisco, and frost and 
snow are almost unknown. Although hith- 
erto accessible only by a sea voyage, the 
principal cities—Los Angeles, San Ber- 
nardino, Anaheim, San Diego, and Santa 
Barbara—have been extensively visited, and 
have given rise to a number of superior 
hotels at each place. The extension of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad some 600 miles 
southeast of San Francisco has recently 
annexed this whole fertile and attractive 
region to the connected railroad system of 
the country; and now the most delicate 
invalid can ride in parlor and sleeping cars, 
by afew steps from one car to another, 
continuously to the three former points. 
Roads are in progress to the two latter, 
which are now reached by short stage or 
steamer rides. The expense and time con- 
sumed in the trip are but little more than 
that to Florida; and, of course, very much 
less than the trip to Cuba, or the Mediter 
ranean, while it embraces many advantages 
which noneof them afford. The time from 
New York to Los Angeles is about 7} days, 

This is the center of the great vineyards 
and orange plantations of California, botb 
fruits being raised in wonderful variety and 
excellence. Oranges, lemons, figs, ban- 
anas, pomegranates, olives, and other fresh 
fruits can be had in perfection, and straw- 
berries and the like all the year round. 
Daily newspapers, telegraphs, modern con- 
veniences in house structures, and all the 
accompaniments of American civilization, 
so necessary to convalescence, are also to 
be had almost the same as at the East. It 
is the prediction of many who have visited 
Southern California, Mr. Nordhoff among 
others, that that country will become 
the great natural health resort of this 
continent. The track of the Southern Pa- 
cific is already extended 150 miles east- 
ward of Los Angeles and is progressing 
toward Fort Yuma and the silver mines of 
Arizona and Sonora. 





TO THE GENTLEMEN OF NEW YORK. 


WE respectfully announce having this 
day REDUCED the price of our haber 
ular SrLk Hats to $8 and our DersBy Hats 
to $5. With this announcement we note a 
recent reduction in cost of Jabor, as enablin 
us in a measure to meet the exigencies o 
the times, and assure you that, in emulation 
of the character and reputation of our fab- 
rics in the past, we shall produce the 

N Har of the future. F. H. AMI- 
DON’S SON, No. 220 Fifth Avenue. 
NEw YORK, Feb. 10th. 





THe Greatest Discovery of the Age 
for. the cure of Diarrhea, Colic, Croup, 
Spasms, Chronic Rheumatism, Burns, Cuts, 
and Pains in the Limbs, Back, and Chest is 
Dr. Tosias’s VENETIAN LINIMENT, “birty 

ears before the public and neVer failed, 
pada the Druggists, Depot 10 Park 








THE GOSPEL OF MERIT. 


Where there is so much rivalry as in the 
manufacture of family medicines, he who 
would succeed must give positive and con- 
vincing proof of merit. This is an age of 
inquiry. People take nothing for granted. 
They must know the “whys” and “‘ where- 
forex” before acknowledging the superior- 
ity of one article over another. Among 
the few preparations that have stood the 
test, those manufactured by R. V. Pierce, 
M.D., of the World’s Dispensary, Buffalo, 
N. Y., have for many years been foremost. 
The truth of any statement made concern- 
ing them can be easily ascertained, for Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy and Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery are now pre- 
scribed by many physicians in curing ob- 
stinate cases of Catarrh and incipient Con- 
sumption. The Discovery has no equal 
in curing Coughs, Colds, Bronchial and 
Nervous Affections. It allays all irritation 
of the mucous membrane, aids digestion, 
and, when used with Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Purgative Pellets, readily overcomes torpid 
liver and Constipation, while the Favorite 
Prescription has no rival in the field of pre- 
pared medicine in curing diseases peculiar 
to females. If you wish to ‘“‘know thyself,” 
procure a copy of ‘‘ The People’s Common 
Sense Medical Adviser,” an illustrated book 
of nearly 1,000 pages, adapted to the wants 
of everybody. Price $1.50, postage pre- 
paid. Address the author, R. Y. Pierce, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





CARE OF THE TEETH. 


ALTHovuGH Tooth Powders and Pastes 
are occasionally useful as dentifrices, so far 
as pertaining to their friction or erasive 
power to remove tartar and scurf from the 
enamel, few or none of them possess the 
valuable property of cleansing the cavities 
or the interstices between the teeth from 
the food which becomes lodged therein 
and which is the greatest source of decay. 
It is the power possessed by the ‘‘SOZO- 
DONT” to dislodge all such deposits, and 
thus prevent decay, that gives it its greatest 
value. But in connection with this power 
is combined an embalming or antiseptic prop- 
erty and a delicate aromatic fragrance, which 
makes it really a totlet luxury, as it removes 
all disagreeable odors, even that of tobacco, 
and keeps the mouth fresh and agreeable. 
It imparts such a delightful sensation to 
the teeth and mouth as to make it a pleasure 
for both children and adults to use it as 
systematically as they are in the habit of 
performing their daily ablutions—a prac- 
tice which is essential in order to preserve 
the teeth in a healthy condition during life. 

The SOZODONT has been found a bighly 
useful wash for the mouths of invalids, and 
particularly those who are suffering from 
fevers, as a few drops, added to a mouthful 
of water and well agitated in the mouth, 
wiil relieve the tongue and surrounding 
parts of their dry and feverish coating, 
and will impart a sensation of coolness to 
the mouth for several hours thereafter. 
The above process may be repeated several 
times a day, or as frequently as desired. 





BONE AND OTHER FERTILIZERS. 


WE invite the special attention of farmers 
to the advertisement of the ‘‘ Farmers’ Bone 
and Fertilizing Company,” in another col- 
umn. 

This Company is, as it purports to be, a 
Farmers’ Company. The stock is owned 
almost exclusively by Farmers and its 
management is entirely under their control, 
six members of the board of directors 
being themselves practical farmers. The 
latter, as farmers and large consumers of 
Fertilizers, have engaged in this enterprise 
and accepted the responsibility of its man- 
agement to assure themselves and the com- 
munity against fraud in the manufacture of 
its manures, and that they shall be put upon 
the market at as low prices as the cost of 
their manufacture and sale will justify. 
The constant aim and effort of the man- 
agers has been to produce a Fertilizer that 
all could rely upon with as much certainty 
as barnyard manure. 

For full particulars, price-lists, etc. ad- 
dress, as above, to No. 116 North Delaware 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 








GoLp Mepau SALERATUs is making a 
great sensation among consumers, as they 
nd their health depends upon its issue, 
It will strengthen weak s!omachs, cure 
dyspepsia, save one-half in the quantity of 
shortening, make one-eighth more Bread, 
Cakes, or Biscuit from the barrel of flour, 
and withal is perfectly healthy. Try it, 
The Grocers and Druggists sell it, Depot 
112 Liberty Street, New York. 


Dr. Hunter’s Lecture on Throat and 
Lung Diseases, delivered and published by 
request of a committee of citizens of Chica- 
go, will be sent free, on application. To 
such as desire an opinion on their cases a 
list of questions will also be sent with the 
lecture. Address Ropert Hunter, M.D.,, 
Lakeside Building, Clark st., Chicago, Ill. 





( Dr. Tosras’s VENETIAN LINIMENT, 
—A really valuable medicine is Dr. Tobias’s 
Venetian Liniment. It has been sold for 
nearly thirty years, and every bottle war- 
ranted to give satisfaction or the money 
would be refunded; yet no demand has 
ever been made. Surely, we are only just 
in recommending it. Some of the certifi- 
cates in the possession of the Doctor are 
wonderful. They are not bogus, as the 
Doctor offers to pay $1,000 if any certifi- 
cate ever published by him is not genuine, 
It is perfectly innocent to take intervally, 
as an oath to that effect, sworn to before 
the mayor of the City of New York by the 
Doctor, accompanies each bottle. It cures 
diarrhea, dysentery, colic, spasms, and sea- 
sickness, taken internally, and chronic (ne’ 
inflammatory) rheumatism, sprains, bruises 
old sores, and pains in the limbs, back, anc 
chest, externally. 


WHILE PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 
subdues irritation of the stomach and 
bowels, it is equally efficacious in its eff ect 
on the lungs. Asacure for Coughs, Colds, 
and Sore Throat it is, without exceptien, 
superior to any and allothers. A teaspoon- 
ful taken hourly will cure the worst cold in 
two days. No one can afford to be with- 
out it. Ask your Druggist to get it for 

ou. Hiscox & Co., Pharmaceutical and 
anufacturing Chemists, 163 William St., 
New York. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB best 




















BALD HEADS 


can be covered with oe exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect and with work so ingeniously con- 
trived as to ap each hair rt issuing from the 
skin, the hair being exactly of the same shade and 
exture as the growing hair. They are so perfect the 
cannot be detected. e only at BATCHELOR’ 
celebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond st.. New York. 


5,000 SEWING MACHINES 


FOR SALE AS SAMPLES. 
SINGLY, ONEIN EACH NEIGHBORHOOD, WITH- 
OUT KEGARD TO COST. 

These Sample Machines contain all our latest tm- 
provements, and if they do not prove superior to 
any machine in market they cap be returned and 
money refunded. 

For particu!ars address 

LYON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
40 East 12th Street, New York. 
YOU WANT “ALADY”’ 
to make you ha ! The finest large, extra ear- 
ly, WHITE BaeR Pe known. Ripens middle of 
Recast. H-rdy. heaithy, productive, and every- 
where reliable, Nine years tested and approved 
by the best Horticulturists in the Union. Stron 
one-year plants $1.50 single; $15 doz.; $100 ie 100. 
Circulars and price-list of 


PBELL, Delaware, Ohio. 


ART IN STAINED GLASS. 











for it is now proven at the Centennial that the 
duction in this beautiful art 
. of Staten Island, excels all. ey 

awarded all honors. These fine subject prize me- 

mortal windows are for sale, Sew. 

Box &, Stapleton. Staten Island, N. Y. 








pre- 


Americans should no longer import stained glass. 


Exhibition. 





For Every Family. Ap- 
proved and recommend- 
Ned. Centennial Medal 
and Diploma, Send for 
@f, illustrated cjreular to 
L. Falk, 16%th Street, 


Near Third Ave, New York Citr. 















REED &CO, 
683-715. W.8"ST. 
INNATI.O 














THEY HAVE NO EQUA, 








ge air-tight and indestructible, preserving the body 


contagious diseases at funerals or elsewhere. 


sizes, from the cheapest to the most expensive. 
Sold by ali tirst-class Undertakers and Se 


45 Pear reet, New 





Tend Figatiinas Peeoe wae Coos eee 
3 nD. n st. in 
N.B.—AGENT WANTED IN EACH TOWN. 


or years and protecting it from vermin, reptiles, or 
body-snatching. Their use prevents the spread of 


Metallic Burial Cases and Cuskets are made in all 


RAYMONO MANUFACTURING CO., 





COUCH SYRUP. 


Sellers’ Cough Syrnp ts the oldest and most 


popular Remedy for the Cure of Coughs, Colds, 
Read 


Croup, Hvsrseriess, and Lu 
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Weekly Murket Review, 


(For week ending Friday, February 23d, 1877.) 
REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “ THE INDEPENDENT.” 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEES.—The market for cargoes and 
invoices of Rio is quiet, with a fair con- 
sumptive demand at unchanged prices. 
Maracaibos are steadily going into con- 
sumption and prime old-crop goods are 
becoming scarce. Old Government Javas 
are in fair jobbing demand at unchanged 





figures. We quote: 

SAVE... eee Beee@eccedereceucas waste 26 @29 

Maracaibo... ole cocedecscectblvscce ds 23 ¢ 
BUT ckidiccanass cea¥ouis eae 

pO eee errr eer 2314 @24 

6 | PMID Sniitics cwics vac askadoaadege 216 @ 

a eee tere rer. 2134 Ve 

OE) FORE sécwcimnmiviace «acces cncenuet 21 1 


TEAS.—There have been no important 
changes in the market during the past 
week; but it has been steady, with a fair 
demand. Oolongs are strong and holders 
are not disposed to sell except at full 
figures. Japans.—The business has been 
chiefly in low grades at slightly improved 
figures. Greens.—There is a fair con- 
sumptive demand, the inquiry being chiefly 


for fine to choice goods. We quote: 
WOUNGS HYGON, ss scrcscrdscreccossss 5 @7% 
Mantel & cae cosanacassauesecese sam 
Imperial.....,,..,-. dics staaecdcee 30 
Gunpowder..,,..,,..05+6- pppagonmad 30 @90 
Oolong...... RA ANA RSET Nos 0 508,600,899 30 @%5 
JAPA 2.06 ve cncece vauaeuiate aul aiya 000ael 75 


SUGARS.—Refined has met with a bet- 
ter demand. The production is small and 
the market closes. quiet.. Molasses Sugars 
are still out of the market, and no proba- 
bility of seeing them before the middle of 
next month. Raw Sugars for refiners’ uses 
are quiet. The stock is light and holders 


will not sell except at full values. We 
quote: 





Cut Loaf — tees, 
Craehed oo. osc cece ccicdecisnet. theese _ 11 

Powdered ~— @s% 
Granulated voor — @ULEK 
White, Standard A, Grocers....... - 1Ke@UY 
Steam Refined A..... eaeeeecerecsad 10%@11 

ROR G 050% waswessce eam dveshae cee 10% @10%% 
CONS Cinivc cic cecesccvdscccccvees 104, @10%% 
WOW ais see Se Jee eNSs Bee 944@ 9% 


MOLASSES.—Louisiana.—The market 
continues depressed and still in buyers’ 
favor, especially for the lower grades. 
Foreign Molasses.—Old crop is dull and 
inactive. There is no new crop of grocery 
grades in the market and will not be before 
the middle of next month. We quote: 


New Orleans, New ... .... .seese004d 58 
ORG Ne, Nios cktivictasavae<cs o+ee-43 @8 
WBNS Bs, Deco cccteesccccassccaced 33 36 
PRURCOPGIG «685 Ais cccccccccsecs 35 @38 


FISH.—Mackerel continue dull. No. 1, 
however, are firm. For Dry Cod there 
continues a steady inquiry. The market is 
still bare of Box Herring, for which there 
is some demand. Barrel Herring are quiet, 
but firm, owing to the reduced supply. We 
quote: j 


George’s Cod, @ qtl........... _-— 6 25 
Grand Bank Cod *: cectasmenree 5 50 g 5 75 
Picklea, Scale, @ bbl........ . 4 50 5 00 
Pickled Cod, @ bpl........... 5 50 6 00 
Mackerel : 

No. 1 Shore....... secceceeces ee 00 @22 00 
No. 2 Shore.......eceeececeees 10 00 11 00 
SE Mi vettntinnenecs teas 16 v0 17 00 
No. 3 Bay. ...ccciceneevivsbes .-10 U0 13 00 
No. 3 Large, N.......edeeceues 10 00 11 00 
Te eR anes ona cud 8 v0 9 00 
Salmon, Pickled, @ bbl., New.17 00 @20 00 
Herring, Scale, ® box......... — 18 — 20 
Herring, No. 1, @ box...... eee 15 18 


SALT.—The demand for Liverpool Fine 
is confined to jobbing parcels, and, with 
continued free receipts, prices are a trifle 
lower. Bulk is meeting with some inquiry, 
and, owing to the recent light arrivals, 
prices of Turk’s Island show a slight ad- 


vance. We quote: 

Turk’s Island, # bushel...... _—— 5 
Liverpool, Ashton’s........ <= 2 50 
Liverpool, other brands....... 1 1 1 30 
Table Salt, in jars, @ doz.....— — 1380 
In small bags, 40 ina bbi.....— 8 vend 


In small pockets, 100 in a bbl..— 38 344 
EE 


GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES sell only in a jobbing way. 
Dealers ask 5 cents for Pot and 7 for Pearl. 
FLOUR AND MEAL.—The Flour mar- 
ket has been quiet, with prices of State 
and Western unsettled and for the -most 
part the turn lower, under the downward 
tendency of Wheat. Thé European de- 
mand, a8 for some time past, is ‘at present 
ars in abeyance, while the West India, 
vincial, and Coastwise demand has been 
very light. The trade have bought only 
as impelled by imperative necessities, 
Southern Flour has ruled dull, with prices 
in favor of buyers. Rye Flour has jobbed 








THE INDEPENDENT. 





| to the extent of 500. bbls. at $4.50@5 for 


superfioe. Corn Meal has ruled dull, with 
2 steady. We quote: 
msound Flour...........0..5 vis & 5 80 
State Supers...... gies henietekile ene ® 5 90 
State No. 2...... aasctian cans eae Api 5 00 
State Extra............... Usiavsbes 5 6 20 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 6 8 00 
asl Bi: “ White...... 7 8 50 
Minnesota Common to Fancy..... 6 8 65 
3 New Process......... 7 10 7% 
Southern Flour.........sssseese0 6 9 25 
Rye Flour.............+. Y TELE LE 5 25 
Corn Meal ............ sscee veeee 2 80@ 3 50 
Buckwheat Fiour, per 100 lbs..... 3 25@ 3 60 


GRAIN.—There has been a decline of 3 
@5 cents on Spring Wheat, under the influ- 
ence of lower prices in Liverpool and Chi- 
cago. At the abatement there has been alight 
demand for milling and export, and also some 
speculative inquiry. Winter Wheat remains 
inactive, but previous prices are supported. 
Rye has ruled quiet and the market closed 
weak. Barley continues dull, with a down- 
ward tendency. Corn has advanced a little, 
under light offerings and lower points for 
freights, ;gold, and exchange, though the 
market closed quiet and barely steady. The 
market for Oats has been unsettled, the low 
grades opening firmer, and subsequently 
reacting and closing weak. Trade has been 
quite active. The market for Beans has 
been quiet. Marrow are steady. Medium, 
though without quotable change, are still 
rather in buyers’ favor. Pea and Kidney 
are without further alteration. We quote: 
WHEAT: 


WRUNG RE Ecccacececccecccees . 150 ge 1 65 
White Western.............0.. 150 1 65 
White Southern............... pominal 
No. 1 Milwaukee.............. _ g 1 50 
No. 2 Milwaukee.............- 146 @1 48 
No. 1 Chicago........ scaradqed nominal. 
ME, Or)  cukiiieaantanceide _— 1 
Amber Michigan.............. 1 35 1 65 
Rye, State... cccccccctcccecces 86 861¢ 
Rye, Western...........sese05 $34¢ 84 
PERC ecoctcarssacacausdeccce 65 1 05 
Corn: 

Southern White............00. 59 65 
Southern Yellow.............. 59 60 
Western White............... 59 60 
Western Yellow........ eocedee 3; Oe @&, 
Oats: 

re ee NS 53 g 56 
WOON ac aicic: ccisencade eaences 42 55 
BEANS 

Marrow, New.......cesseevees 2 0 2 60 
Medium, New...... - 205 2 35 
White Kidney. New. «Rs 2 75 
Red Kidney, New.. 275 2 80 





POA, Prime... cuisccosocpere rich 2 75 


CATTLE MARKET.—There continues 
a growing demand for Beef Cattle for ex- 
port, and during the week over 1,500 head 
have been slaughtered for the English mar- 
ket. For home consumption the demand 
has been light and the market ruled irreg- 
ular. The sales were at 11@12 cents for 
prime and extra Steers, to dress 57@58 Ibs. 
to the gross cwt. ; 91¢@10$ cents for fair to 
good, to dress 56@57 Ibs.; 83@9} cents for 
ordinary to medium, to dress 55@56 Ibs. ; 
and 73@8 cents for common, to dress 55 Ibs. 
There has been but little inquiry for Milch 
Cows. Common to choice are quoted 
at $45@$75, calf included. The receipts 
of Calves continue light, and in the absence 
of a full supply prices are somewhat nom- 
inal. The market was rather better for 
both Sheep and Lambs, prices having ad- 
vanced one-eighth of a cent. The sales 
were at 54@8 cents. Live Hogs were gen- 
erally held above the views of purchasers. 
Dressed were steady at 74@8} cents. The 
receipts for the week were 8,532 Beef Cat- 
tle, 154 Cows, 780 Calves, 16,861 Sheep, and 
19,257 Hogs. 


CHICORY is very dull and prices are 


barely maintained. No sales except ina 
small way. 


HAY.—This market is governed almost 
entirely by the supply. Since our last the 
receipts of all kinds have, been less liberal, 
and, with a fair demand, prices are a shade 
higher and firm. We quote North River 


Shipping 70 cents, Retail grades 70@$1, 
Clover 65@70, and Salt 556@60. Straw con- 
tinues quiet, but prices show no im- 
ortant change. The quotations are: for 

ng Rye 70@80 cents, Short do. 55@65, 
and Oat 60@65, cash. 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS.—Peru- 


vian Guano is active. Fertilizers steady. 
We quote: 


No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. ¢. am. st. 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 
Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate... 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (mineral)... 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime............... . 
Lister Bros. Dissolved Bone..... 
Lister Bros. Eclipse Guano...... 
Lister Bros. Bone............«..- 
Walton, Whann & Co.’sSun Gua’o 
« sc Acid Phosphate 
< «Pure Bone Meal 
s “ Raw Bone 8. 
Manuhattan Blood Guano........ 


M 
luble Pacific Guano........... 
ipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 


¢ 
ag? 


SSSSSSSSSSSESS SSsesss 


5 
5383 


BeSesssese gee 
SESERASRSSESSA SHRS 


piac Fer. D: G. Fish Guano. 
} ipiac Fer. Pine Ial. Guano.” 


remained very steady. We quote 
American XxX ees v4 udadeaaawe 
< 5 AIR Ry 8 Se Fe 
g Hiss darned bedsae 
ee eres —37 
WGN BOE cccccéccadsccacacs _ 
Superfine Pulled........... ee) 
Valparaiso, Unwashed........... —19 
TRON MUNG a ca acd cqccccengqsets —A 
Texas, COaTSC.........ceeeeeeees —18 
8. A., Cord’a, Washed..........—% 
DRE AU hacdwadidukalicnscoges 15 
Smyrna, Unwashed.........:... o15 
» Smyrna, Washed............... O16 





. Limed, Western, Poor to falr.. oy vos 8. 







Stockbridge Corn Fertilizer...... 22 00 | 
“ Potato “ §...... 1200 
" Tobacco PERC 60 00 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.): 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 47 00 
High-grade Superphosphate.. «. 41 00 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 35 00 
Ground Raw Bone.......... on 40 00 
Fish Guano (crude, in Is)... 18 00) 
Bone Flour.........ss0s0 = 45.00 
Rawbones Ground (pure) -- 38 40 00 
Wood Ashes, @ bushel.......... 18 


PROVISIONS.—The market for Ho; 

roducts has shown a better tone. Bo 

ork and Lard closed in better shape than | 
at the date of our last, other products sym- 
pathising to some extent. The Beef mar- 


et has shown a weaker tone on a dull state 
of trade and more liberal offerings. We 
quote: 





BEEF: 
Plain Mess, bbl............- «neal 12 00 
E Mess....... weve 13 00 
00 
00 
50 
16 00 
12 75 
15 00 
LakD: 
West. Steam, tcs., pr.,@ 100 bs.— — @I10 50 
City Steam, tierces............ 10 124¢@10 25 
Kettle-rendered........000...-— — 11 25 
). OR By Oe -_-— 9 75 
Refined........... wateccaccdad 92% @10 75 
8: 
Pickled....... qimieatiednaia ane 10 @10 
MME bcd adedyccccacdesake, as 10K%@10\% 
SHOULDERS: 
Pickled.......... hadisieadhsaasenvetns _ g ver 
MIE EEE a ccddccccecccecagcccagece qT x 
Bacon, Dry Salted..............0.. « 8{@9 


RAGS AND PAPER STOCK. — The 





market is quiet. We quote: 
White City. eb 5K@ 6 
ite City, TITTETITTT TTT TTT ee 

untry Mixed (free of woolens)..... 138 " 3% 
City Colored.....ccscccccccseccsseee Y@1 
PaPER STOCK 
Imperfections..... eieeavaueds . 84@ 3% 
No. 1 White Shavings.... » 54{@ 546 
Book Stock (solid)....... 434@ 4% 
Common Papers............- wool @ 1 


Cal. gre Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 28 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, medium.. 24 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, coarse.... 21 
Cal. S. C., Unwashed, burry..... 15 








PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The market for State Butter 
has continued very quiet. Nearly all re- 
eeivers are complaining greatly of the dull- 
ness in general grades. They have a fair 
inquiry for fancy half-firkin tubs, but are 
either out of stock in them or refuse to take 
them off the dairies and allow the firkins 
to stand and depreciate in value. Receipts 
have been somewhat lighter; but advices 
from nearly all parts of the state in answer 
to inquiries disclose the fact that there is a 
very large stock in the interior, which 
every one knows must be sold within a 
comparatively short time, and this destroys 
confidence in the future, for an outlet is 
not apparent for this massof stock. West- 
ern fresh-flavored Butter has been in fair 
demand, but the average quality of the 
stock arriving has not been quite so good, 
and this has caused lower figures. We 

uote: 


tate, Dairies, firkins and tubs....... 18 
State, half-firkin tubs............... 
State, Welsh tubs, fairto prime..... 17 
State, very poor............- Oddddese 13 @15 
Western, Creamery...........e..000- 23 @35 
Waster, Grin. cc cccecesepescacens 13 17 
Western, Dairy, tubs.............++.. 16 
Western; Factory, tubs.............. 15 1 
Rod Bushes « o00insoqcacde oe cncaedcces 14 @19 


CHEESE.—There has been a free export 
movement. The home demand has been 
steady, but has run rather upon small lots. 
Prices are strong for suitable grades, but 
not many sales are reported. Low and 
medium qualities are in light supply, good 
demand, and strong. The Liverpool quo- 
tation is 78s. Freights by steam to Liver- 
pool; 30s. Gold, 105. Commercial 60-day 
bills on London, $4.803@$4.814 gold, per 


State, Factory, fancy September..... 154@16 
State, Factory, fair to prime......... 1344@151¢ 
State, Factory, poor to fair.. ....... 10 3 
State, Farm Dairy, possie prime 10 14 
Western, Factory, Sept., fancy...... 14! 15 
ra meg aoe o- pceess i Md 
es ‘actory, good...... 
Western” Factory, skimmed......... 6 8 


EGGS.—The market has steadily de- 
clined since our last, under the large’ re- 
ceipts, it being absolutely necessary to 

to create a demand by a lower price, 


e quote: 
Jersey, le Darrels....cscesseeeese ll 
Westernand Canadian........+..++.-14 
“Limed, State, prime............+,06010 
Limed, Western, prime.............: 9 








* Scotia are quoted at $3. 
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FRUITS.—Receipts.of Apples are lib- 
eral and the inqubey is only moderate 
Only very choice sell at $2.25 and very 
a lots of desirable ‘kinds can be ob- 
tained at $2. The home demand for Cran- 
berries continues light. Florida Oranges 
are scarce and higher. We quote: 
APPLES : 


Western N. Y., selected winter.... 2 | 2 5 
ere rn oe een has oH 
x , poor to cocccccceee 1 B@ 
CRANBERRIES : . 
Jersey, choice, per bush. crate.....— 300 
Jersey, per bush, ¢rate...... 2 287 
Jersey, choice, per bbl............. 8 9 00 
Jersey, good, per bbl...........06- 8 00@ 8 50 - 
Cape Cod, choice, per bbl.......... 9 9 50 
Mages. avd R. L., large bbis., fancy. .10 10 50 
Mass.and R. L,large bbl.,fair to pr.. 8 9 50 
Florids bbl..... 9 00@12 50 
G) per bbl........ acaneaasee 
PIOENAG, TOE WO Raccncsceccegcccee 5 0@ 


DRIED FRUITS. — The demand for 
Dried Apples has been very light. State 
Quarters are dull. Peeled Peaches are 
dull. Blackberries very dull and lower. 
Cherries du!l and heavy. We quote: 
Apples, State, 1876......... eeseeseee 446@.5% 
Apples, Western, 1876, prime........ 4K@ 4% 
Apples, Southern, 1876, sliced, choice 44,@ 5 
Apples, Southern, 1876, fair to good. 4 4 
Peaches, peeled, Gii@ice............. 20 
Peaches, unpeeled, halves... . ee 











Peaches, unpeéled, quarters. 9 10 
Blackberries, 1876, prime.... 8 81g 
Cherries, 1876, prime....... 17 @I18 
Raspberries, 1876............ ie 25 


HOPS.—Exporters have taken a very 
moderate quantity of stock and brewers 
have continued out of the market. Prices 
are weak. We quote: 

Crop of 1876, State, fancy......... 15 @17 
Crop of 1876, State, fair to prime.....10 @14 
Crop of 1876, Eastern...............- 7 @13 
Crop of 1876, Wis., fair to prime..... 7 @ll 

POTATOES.—Early Rose and Peach- 
blow are plenty and freely offered and the 
demand is quite moderate. Prices are weak 
and outside quotations are extreme for 
choice. Jackson White have been very 
freely offered and some sales were made at 
$2.75, but $3 is the general price. Nova 
Prime Peerless 
are quoted steady at $3.50, being the kind 
generally in request for shipment. Sweet 
Potatoes are very dull. We quote: 
Bermuda, per Dbl.........-.- 000+ $6 00@6 50 
Peachblow, per bbl................ 8 37(@3 75 
Early Rose, prime; per®bl.. ...... 3 37@3 75 
Peerless, prime, double-headed bbls. 3 25@3 50 
Sweet, Yellow, Delaware, per bbl... 4 50 

POULTRY.—Live.—Fowls, Chickens, 
Turkeys, and Ducks are in good demand 
and higher, with a light supply. a —— 


Powlg, DGG 1D... nn cn ccgecccccquece 

CiteRengs. “6 o5. he ass fase. De 17 
Baber“  Kcdcidcignnisssibigece 8@ 10 
Turkeys, OO ea caeadancns ~ 18 
Ducks, per pair, $1 
Geese,“ 1 12@ 2 00 





Dressep.—The supply has been quite lib- 
eral, and, though the demand has been fair, 
receivers have been obliged to submit to a 
decline on Chickens and Turkeys. Large 
Turkeys are very little in demand and most 
of the lots opened contain more or less of 
them. Only choice small command quot- 


ations. Ducks are still scarce and wanted. 
Geese sell slowly at about the same com- 
aratively low rates. We quote: 

UPKOYS.. 2 ccccccceccccccccccece 13 18 
SMOG e Uotics ie Sw sesUs cies 16 
POR can SEs os casidegts ncnerencce 10 @ 1l4 
i Saprtpditetptspon dh reiteny. te @ 18 
DeeGES. . EFi iho. MS ddevectthae - 8 @ 2 


SEEDS.—Clover Seed is ruling dull and 
buyers obtain slight advantages for the lots 
Timothy Seed moves rather 


q 
Clover, Western,1876, prime,per Ib. 15 @ 1534 
“ State, per Ib...........-. 6b @ 16 
Timothy, good to prime, per bush.2 00 @2 10 
Flaxseed, Western, FOUNM....cctee 1 70 @1 7% 


TEAS AND COFFEES 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 


in Lots to Suit Customers. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUB ORGANIZERS 


and those who devote whole or part of time in 
selling our goods. 





SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 
The Great American Tea Company 
(P.-O. Box 5643), 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 


E. & 0, WARD, 


Produce Commission Merchants 


and Sole Agents for Alex. Hornby 
Steam«<Cooked Cereals, 


279 WASHINGTON ST., N. Y. 


BARLOW’S 
INDIGO BLUE. 








THE FAMILY WASH BLUE 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, 





Proprietor. 
233 N. 2d Street, Philadelphia 





SUCARS 


NEW YORKIAND Ct 


x WV <€ 








stap) 
—_ wanted sven share bert in 
ments—don’t waste time—send for Circular to 





BOB’T WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N. Y:. P.-O. Box 1287. 
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CHOICE NOVELTIES 


NOW OPEN 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


SPRING DRESS GOODS, 


DRAP DE MEDINA, 
GAZE DE MECCA, 
MATELASSE AND KNICKERBOCKER VIEGOG- 
NES in PLAIN AND FANCY COLORS. 
HONEYCOMB AND BASKET CLOTHS, 
GAZELINE BAREGE, 
ZEPHYRS, FRENCH CAMBRICS, 
PLAIN COLORED AND FANCY PERCALES, 
OXFORD AND CHEVIOT SHIRTINGS, etc., etc. 


Arnold, Gonstable & Co,, 


Broadway, corner (9th Street. 
— eis 
HOTELS, 


Steamboats, and Churches 


SUPPLIED WITH 


CARPETS, 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 


AND LINENS, 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Our facilities for executing this class of 
work are unsurpassed, and the most Hzperi- 
enced Workmen have been Specially Employed 
for this branch of our business, 


Arnold, Gonstable & Co., 


Broadway and {9th Street. 











Financial, 
BAXTER SPRINGS AGAIN. 


Iy our issue of January 18th we took oc- 
casion to say a word about the city of Bax- 
ter Springs, in Kansas. Some facts had 
come to our knowledge which we thought 
worthy of a passing notice...The gist of 
the story is that Baxter Springs bas con- 
tracted a bonded debt of about $200,000; 
that it is in default in paying the interest 
coupons; that a court of the United States 
has decided that payment must be made; 
and that the people, in large numbers, are 
moving away, bag and baggage, taking 
their houfes with them, and proposing to 
found a new city elsewhere. This seemed 
to us a very queer way of responding to the 
order of a court, as well as decidedly a new 
invention in the art of dodging debt obliga- 
tions. We fear that Baxter Springs may 
take its place with the lost cities of an- 
tiquity. Sodom and Gomorrah were burnt 
up by fire from heaven; Herculaneum and 
Pompeii were buried under volcanic ashes; 
Babylon and Carthage have not left a ves- 
tige behind them; many paper cities (hesides 
New Canton) that were to be have turned 
into gas; and now at length Baxter Springs 
is in articulo mortis and about to disappear 
from the vision of men. 

We have received quite an epistle from 
two of the pastors resident in this mori- 
bund city, replete with the tale of financial 
woe, yet giving very bad news to the bond- 
holders. Property has greatly depreciated 
in value; the people are discouraged; busi- 
ness men are moving away and taking their 
houses with them; and, on the whole, the 
bondholders may as well undefstand first 
as last that Baxter Springs does not expect 
to pay its debts. There are some things 
that can’t be done, and this is one of them. 
Baxter Springs is ‘‘hopelessly bankrupt,” 
and there is no use in trying, especially as 
those who were the chief actors in contract- 
ing the debt have fled from the doomed city 
and left their successors to reap a harvest 
of sorrow. Let them come back and pay the 





debt, if they will; but the Baxter Springs 
that zs feels no special obligation to foot the 
bills of the Baxter Springs that was. We 
have a very sincere sympathy for Baxter 
Springs, and should be sorry to have the 
city die, with no record to preserve the 
memory of its fate. 

As for the bondholders, who are, of 
course, in good cheer over their prospects, 
we donot know that we cap do thema 
better service than to tell them a little story 
in the life of A. T. Stewart, the great New 
York merchant. Having bought of Dr. 
Townsend, the famous sarsaparilla man, 
the site, with the building, on which he sub- 
sequently erected a princely mansion, he in- 
vited his architect to go with him and make 
a thorough irspection of the two hundred- 
thousand-dollar edifice which the Doctor 
had placed there. Mr. Stewart took a 
sharp look at the foundations of thé build- 
ing, and then, turning to his architect, said: 
‘* Well, sir, what have you to say about 
these foundations?” The architect prompt- 
ly replied: ‘“‘I don’t think that they are 
quite the thing for such an expensive edi- 
fice.” ‘That is my opinion,” quickly 
responded Mr. Stewart. ‘‘And now, sir, my 
orders are: Remove this building entire, 
from top-story to foundation, every brick 
and stone. I will have none of it.” Ina 
few days the ‘‘ wreckers” were at work, 
and io a short time not a fragment was left 
of the beautiful ‘‘ Fifth Avenue Townsend 
mansion.” All was gone. 

We do not know that the bondholders 
of Baxter Springs can doa better thing than 
to imitate the wise example of Mr. Stewart. 
Let them wipe out the old ‘‘paper city” 
entire and take the land for the debt, and 
start another city on better foundations. 
Foreclose on the whole concern, land and 
buildings, except such as the owners shall 
have moved away, and colonize the place 
with clear-headed, honest business men and 
women who know how to live. It is quite 
possible that in this way they may save their 
money and even make a good thing out of 
it. It looks as if the city would go to ruin 
unless the bondholders preserve the name 
and create for Baxter Springs a new history. 

The people. of Baxter Springs, including 
the two pastors, will please to understand 
that we have no wish to do them any in- 
justice. Yet, nothing is more dishonorable 
than for individuals, corporations, munici- 
palities, or states to resort to evasive tricks 
for the purpose of escaping their just obli- 
gations as debtors. Nothing but absolute 
inability is an excuse for postponing pay- 
ment a single hour against the consent of 
the creditor party. In some cases such in- 
ability exists; but in a larger number of 
cases it is a mere pretense, especially in re- 
spect to municipalities and states. It is 
very fashionable in some sections to plead 
poverty as an excuse for cheating. The 
plea does not improve the thing or alter its 
nature. There are cities, counties, and 
states in this country that are at this moment 
open and undisguised repudiators under the 
false plea of poverty. ‘The simple truth, 
in plain English, is that they do not mean 
to pay their debts—that is to say, they 
mean to cheat their creditors. 





MONEY MAREET. 





BEFORE another issue of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT the great question of the Presidency, 
which has been a disturbing influence in 
business affairs for the past three months, 
will have been settled and, unless all signs 
fail, the Republican candidate will have 
been sworn into office. In the meanwhile, 
however, there-are many doubts, and mer- 
chants and capitalists are altogether right 
in acting with caution. When the great 
contest shall be at an end there will bea 
clear field, and a revival of confidence and 
general business may be safely counted 
upon. 

The past week has not been altogether 
encouraging to any class of commercial 
operators, and prices of all commodities 
have been weak, while in Wall Street 
values of investment and_ speculative 
securities have undergone a_ general 
depression. At the close of business on 
Saturday there was almost a panicky feel- 
ing, which had not subsided at the com- 
mencement of business on Monday, and.a 
considerable decline took place in some of 





the stocks which were regarded as wholly 





out of the reach of ordinary accidents. 
The most notable of the depreciations 
was in the stock of New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad, and the decline in 
this favorite of the railroad stocks affected 
the rest of the market. Nothing had oc- 
curred to affect the value of these shares, 
for no apprehension is felt of the usual 
2-per-cent. quarterly dividend being paid; 
but, one of the Vanderbilt heirs having 
given out that he intended to contest the 
Commodore’s will, a fear prevails that 
something may be done to interfere with 
the management of the Central and cause 
a depreciation in the market value of 
the stock. Since the Commodore’s death 
it has sold up to 105; but on Monday it sold 
down to 9114, and a tremor prevailed in 
relation to other stocks which threatened a 
panic. All the favorite speculative stocks 
were similarly affected, and the ‘‘ bears” 
had a fine opportunity afforded them for 
covering their ‘“‘shorts.” Indeed, the mar- 
ket appears to be without a ‘‘ bull” leader, 
and prices ‘‘ slump ” down very easily. 

The influence on the London Stock Ex- 
change of the bad management of the 
Reading Railroad, and the consequent de- 
cline in its securities, has naturally extended 
to all classes of American bonds and stocks, 
and during the next month or two a large 
amount of them held by foreign investors 
may be returned to this country. In the 
meanwhile, however, gold continues weak, 
and, though it closed at 105 on Saturday, 
it fell to 1043 on Monday. 

There was an unfavorable Bank State- 
ment on Saturday, inasmuch as it exhib- 
ited a loss both in specie and legal-tenders 
and a diminution in the surplus reserve of 
very nearly $3,000,000. The following 
figures show the changes in the various 
items, as compared with the Statement of 
the preceding week: 


Total. Changes. 
TOBGB ce ccccesscosccscoved $258,751,700 Dec. $302,700 
BRON icics ccd ccetecsaccvsvens 29,374,900 Dec. 2,690,700 
Legal-tender 44,713,309 Dee. 1,094,900 
Deposits .......0+se.c00 voes 229,311,200 Dec. 3,347,600 
CoPouIaTON, ..cccccccsccssces 15,536,300 Dec 18,400 


As compared with the Statement for the 
corresponding week last year, the surplus 
reserve shows an increase of $3,125,450. 

There dre, no doubt, a good many mis- 
leading reports circulated, from sinister 
motives, respecting the business of many 
of the corporations whose stocks and 
bonds are sold on the Stock Exchange; but 
most of them seem to be accepted as true, 
and the consequence is a serious reduction 
in current values. The shrinkages for the 
week ending on Saturday, the 24th, were in 
Western Union Telegraph of 6}; Lake 
Shore, 334; Michigan Central, 33g; N. Y. 
Central, 44; and 4 per cent. each in D., L., 
and Western and Delaware and Hudson. 
In other stocks there is a decline as follows: 


.C., C., C., and I., 114; Pittsburgh, 4; Chi- 


cago and Alton, 1; United States Express, 
1; Erie, 14; St. Joseph, 1; St. Joseph, pre- 
ferred, 3; Illinois Central, 14; St. Paul, 
4; New Jersey Central, ; Ohios, 3g; Pacific 
Mail, +; Wabash, 1; Union Pacific, 1; A. 
and P. Telegraph, }; and Rensselaer and 
Saratoga, 4 per cent. 

But a few of the speculative stocks 
show an advance, though they are unim- 
portant. There was an advance of 1} per 
cent. in Northwestern; 17% in Northwestern, 
preferred; 1} in Rock island; 1inc., B., 
and Quincy; 1 in Albany and Susquehanna; 
tin American Express; 1 in Adams; 1§ in 
Harlem; °4 in Morris and Essex; } in St. 
Paul, preferred; and 3 in Panama. 

We learn that the time for paying the as- 
sessment on Erie shares is extended to 
March 15th; but all payments made after 
March 1st will be charged with 5 per cent. 
interest from that date. It is also under- 
stood that $20,000,000 of Erie bonds have 
been assessed in London. 

The gold market has undergone some 
fluctuations during the week, and the price 
advanced to 1053-16 when it was dis- 
covered that Senator Sherman’s bill for the 
issue of 4 per cent. bonds to be used in se- 
curing specie payments in 1879 would not 
pass this session. The price declined from 
105% to 105, and on Monday opened at 1044, 
but rose again to 10534. 

Government bonds have declined, in con- 
sequence of the fall in gold. The decline in 
Government bonds during the year has 
kept pace with the falling rates for gold. 
In the 6s of 1881 the decline has been 11% 





i 








per cent., while in currency 6s it has been 
but 4} per cent. 

Railroad and state bonds are compara- 
tively steady, the exceptional movement 
being in Louisiana consols, which have ad- 
vanced 6 per cent. 

Money has been easy on call loans at 
8 to 34 per cent. and discounts are with- 
out essential change. 


QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24th, 1877. 








Bid. Asked. 
DMMENIOR «65. c ccc cesbe 65:0:0:00940068 130 — 
American Exchange.........++ 109 110 
Bankers’ & Brokers’ Association. 80 — 
Butchers’ and Drovers’........+. — 122 
Central National...........eeeee 1024 — 
TIT 6564.0. 0s.cncs0s 66000000 _ 133 
IGT, 0 5.d'c. 60000-06000 - 118% «114 
Continental..... . 7 _ 
Corn Exchange. . 125 _ 
East River...... _- 923¢ 
eed et: . 200 - 
WR oss 0de'o 40 . 150 — 
Galletia National.. «. 105 _ 
I an Sai Shans a0 3 Sadaings _— 100 
Leather Manufacturers’......... _ 170 
PEMMMUENILs 653 0s cccccteccecoebes 184 - 
ee ECL TCC Ce Le 110 _- 
Ee ee nee 133 138 
Mechanics’ Banking Association — 
MOTORING 6. o's 5 saiccscdcccdsiagss — 115 
EOI once cik os cckigscccuatas 118 _ 
Metropolitan... .cccrrvececsccccce _ 134 
ee Cree _ 100 
DU UIs i Sis csc edecieucecceees 17y~=Ooi19 
Wintth National ..cccesesssssvees -- 80 
North America.........++ rer _- 92 
EE eesss bNceseseCeniodsevadeus . 115 _ 
i eR rr cre ce —_ 140 
PNUD 00.4: 0'c.c-0occub teenenoeess 98 _ 
MEMEO 8 Gans wage ese. 5% _- 100° 
Shoe and Leather....... _ 129 


St. Nicholas .... 
Tradesmen’s.... 
WOOD s 5 ceses05 





Office of FISK & HATCH, 5 Nassau Ste, 
New York, JAN. 16TH, 1877. 


The demand for Government Bonds for tn- 
vestment is now more general and widespread, 
among all classes, than at any previous period 
for along time. To meet the numerous in- 
quiries from intending investors for informa- 
tion on the subject, we have published, for 
gratuitous distribution, a new and revised 
edition of our “‘ Memoranda Concerning Gov- 
ernment Bonds,” copies of which may be had 
upon application. 

(3 Holders of the Five-Twenties recently 
called in, maturing April 10th, who desire to 
reinvest the proceeds, can receive their full 
value in cash, or in exchange for other Gov- 
ernment Bonds, at our office. 


FISK & HATCH. 


JQPER CENT.NET. 


Kansas, Missouri, and Iowa Improved Fup 
First Mortgage bn een Bonds Guaranteed. We 
urance, that we loan not to ex- 





KINS k CO., LAWRENCE, KAN. ; or 
HENRY Drexiueon, Manager, 
30 Pine Street, New York. 


$10, $25, $50, $100, $200. 


XAND ER FROTHINGHA' 

12 Wati Street, New York, Bankers and Brokers 
invest in Stocks of a legitimate character. The 

numbers among its pesrone many who have aes 
rich through Frothingham & Co.'s fortunate ave. 
ments. Stocks purchased and carried long as desired 
on m n from't three to five per cent. 

(2 Send for Circular. 


SIX-PENNY SAVINGS BANK, 


BROADWAY AND ASTOR PLACE, 


47th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Trustees have ordered a dividend at the rate 
of five per cent. per annum out of the earnings of the 
last six months, to be credited to the a, of all 
depositors entitled thereto, subject to draft, on and 
after the 20tn of Fi - It not called for, the 
same will be entitled to interest from the ist of Feb- 








WM. MILES, President 
A.C. COLLINS, Secretary. 
E. G. MATURLN, Ass’t Secretary. 


The Bri 1D has TEN P 
A 8O 

The A vee. Ef ae rept am 

cy, known all over New En ae and the. Middle 

States as the Agency whose 

CER’ Y AND AS PRO 
t Bonds, has enletep 
changed its Leas to “THE KANSAB, 


CENTRAL 

change in its character or management. If a certain 

Ten per Cent. will cnsk ee ——- for Cireulat 
Kansas, Missouri, and 


more AC ACT 
Cater Tuinots ? seomnonwline: verriinols, 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 
120 Broadway, Corner Cedar Street. 


Capital ee s 6 ami $ 500,000 00 
Cash Surplus ... 1,642,882 59 
Cross Assets, 

Jan. !st, 1877... .-. $1,642,882 59 





ER “Ol NT. 








B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. / 
CHARLES L. ROE, Assistant Secretary. 
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Commercial, 
THE NEW RESUMPTION BILL. 


WE give as follows the full text of the 
bill reported last week by Senator Sherman 
to aid in preparing for the resumption of 
specie payment at the time designated by 
law: 

‘* Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary 
of the Treasury be and he is hereby 
authorized to issue in a sum or sums not 
exceeding in the aggregate $100,000,000 
in redemption of an equal amount of United 
States notes under the authority of the acts of 
Feb. 25th, 1862, July 11th, 1862, and March 
30th, 1863, coupon or registered bonds of 
the same description and character as those 
authorized by the acts of July 14th, 1870, 
and Jan. 20th, 1871, redeemable in coin of 
the present standard value at the pleasure 
of the United States after 30 years from the 
date of their issue, and bearing interest’ pay- 
able quarterly in such coin at the rate of 4 
per cent. per annum. Such bonds shall be 
in addition to the loan authorized by the 
acts of July 14th, 1870, and Jan. 20th, 1871. 

‘‘SecTion 2. That during any one’ year 
there shall not be issued of said bonds or 
redeemed of said notes more than $25,000,- 
000, nor more than $4,000,000 during any 
one month; and when said Treasury notes 
shall have been so redeemed they shall not 
again be reissued, but shall be canceled 
and destroyed. No commission in any 
form shall be paid for the exchange of the 
bonds issued under the provisions of this 
ac 





t. 

‘‘Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be hereby authorized to issue in 
exchange for legal-tender notes of the 
United States silver coin to an amount 
which, including the amount heretofore 
authorized to be issued by the act of April 
17th, 1876, chap. 63, and by the joint res- 
olution of July 22d, 1876, No. 17, shall 
not exceed $80,000,000, and the legal-tender 
notes so received shall be canceled and be 
held to be a part of the sinking fund pro- 
vided by existing law, the interest to be 
computed thereon as in the case of bonds 
redeemed. 

“Src. 4. That the necessary expenses 
of engraving, printing, preparing, and issu- 
ing the bonds, and of redeeming and can- 
celing United States notes as provided in 
this act, shall be paid out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated; 
but the whole amount thereof shall not 
exceed one-quarter of one per centum of 
the amount of bonds issued.” 


The theory of this bill, as stated in the 
first section, is to provide for funding legal- 
tender notes into a thirty-year bond, pay 
able ‘‘in coin of the present standard 
value” and bearing interest payable ‘‘in 
such coin” at the rate of four per cent. per 
annum. The aggregate amount of notes 
which may be funded under the provisions 
of this bill is fixed at $100,000,000. The 
definition of the ‘‘coin” in which both in- 
terest and principal are payable shows that 
the reference is to the gold dollar. The 
coin is to be ‘‘ coin of the present standard 
value.” This, of course, means the gold 
dollar, weighing 25 8-10 grains, nine hun- 
dred parts of which consist of pure metal 
and one hundred parts of alloy. 

The second section of the bill provides 
that the rate of funding shall not exceed 
$25,000,000 in any one year, or $4,000,000 
in any one month; and that the notes, as 
thus funded, shall not be reissued, but be 
canceled and destroyed, and that no com- 
mission in any form shall be paid for the 
exchange of bonds. 

The third section authorizes the issue of 
‘* silver coin” in exchange for legal-tender 
notes to an smount which, together with 
that already authorized, shall not exceed 
$80,000,000, with the provision that the 
notes so redeemed shall be canceled and 
held as a part of the sinking fund pro. 
vided for by law. The amount of “silver 
coin” now authorized to be issued is $50,- 
000,000. This bill, should it becomea law, 
would add $30,000,000 to this amount. 
The issue of this aditional amount would 
neither inflate nor contract the currency; 
but simply be a change in the character of 
the money. There is no legitimate demand 
for $80,000,000 of subsidiary coin or 
‘*small change.” The present amount 
authorized is quite sufficient; and, hence, 
we fail to see the necessity or wisdom of 
the third section of the bill. In our judg- 
ment, the bill would be better if the section 
were striken out. Whether the notes would 
be exchanged at all for the coin would de- 
pend on the price of silver. Nobody 
would exchange'the notes for coin unless 
the value of the latter was at least equal to 
that of the former. The section may 
possibly help the bill with the “silver” 
men; yet we do not regard it as having 
any practical value considered as facilitat- 
ing specie resumption. 

e main provision of the bill is the one 
that relates to the funding of legal-tender 
notes; and this is a measure that we have 





M 


earnestly advocated for several years. Tt 


is a simple return to the principle upon 
which these notes were originally issued 
and'which ought never to have been aban- 
doned. Having been abandoned, by a 
serious mistake, as well as a breach of 
honor, it ought long since to have been 
adopted. The return to this principle will 
very greatly aid the work of specie resump- 
tion at the time designated by the law of 
5. 





DRY GOODS. 


THE activity in domestic cotton goods 
which has been heretofore reported re- 
ceived a check the past week, and prices 
have in some instances declined a fraction, 
and the market has been generally quiet, 
but without any very decided change. It 
was natural that a reaction should set in 
after a month’s activity and large purchases 
to meet a jobbing demand that has not been 
fully realized. The changes have been un- 
important except in prints, the standard 
makes having been depressed to the extent 
of half a cent a yard. The advertised 
auction sale of 1,500 cases of Richmond 
prints next week had a tendency to weaken 
prices, and until the result of that sale can 
be known the transactions in prints are 
likely to be on a moderate scale. The un- 
satisfactory condition of affairs at Wash- 
ington has some effect upon the general 
market; but after the inauguration there is 





every reason to anticipate a better feeling’ 


in business circles and a renewal of activ- 
ity. But until the question of the Pres- 
idency shall be disposed of and the revolu- 
tionary movements of prominent politicians 
can be brought to aclose a quiet market 
must be expected. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings of all the 
standard makes, of heavy, medium, and 
fine qualities, are still selling freely and at 
unchanged prices. The exports of these 
fabrics are on the increase, while the pro- 
duction is not and the receipts by agents 
are mostly to fill previous orders. The 
business from the jobbing trade is some- 
thing less than it has been. 

Bieached sheetings and shirtings are less 
actively sought for; but prices have under- 
gone no revision, and the knowledge that 
the Wamsutta Mills have suspended opera- 
tions for aterm of two months at least, in 
consequence of a strike of operatives, is 
not likely to have any adverse effect upon 
prices. It was ‘a very favorable time for a 
strike, and the operatives, while doing 
themselves great injury, have done just 
what the manufacturers would have desired 
if they had been consulted. 

Printing-cloths are quiet and prices have 
receded a fraction from the highest points 
reached, and there does not at present ap- 
pear to be any prospect of a reviva!: 

Prints have had a check and prices of 
standards have been put down half a cent 
a yard since the opening of the week. This 
was the natural result of a decline in print- 
cloths to 5 cents. . The early purchases were 
heavy and the jobbers had asuflicient stock 
ou hand for the current demands of trade. 

Ginghams are moderately active and 
prices are well maintained for all the de- 
sirable styles. 

For wide prints, cambrics, foulards, per- 
cales, and cretonnes there is a fair demand 
at steady prices; but the season is yet early 
for goods of this class. 

Brown drills are sold largely in advance 
of production and prices are necessarily 
well supported. 

Corset jeans and satteens are in 
mand for colored and brown an 
are firmly maintained. : 

Cottonades are selling freely to the cloth- 
iers and the receipts by agents are mostly 
for orders. Prites‘are firm. 

Cheviots are in good demand for certain 
styles; but the market in general is not 
specially active. No change of prices has 
been reported. 

Checks and stripes are in limited de- 
mand; but quotations are steadily main- 
tained. 

Cambrics, rolled jaconets, and silesias 
are in moderate demand at steady prices; 
but there is no special activity for any de- 
scription of these goods. 

Stripes and ticks are by no means active, 
and most of the deliveries are on account 
_ old orders. The stock in first hands is 
ight. 

Worsted shawls are in good supply in 
first hands and the buying is later than 
usual; but prices are steady, though the 
business doing is small. 

Worsted dress goods continue fairly active 
for solid-colored figured styles, and plain 
styles are in good demand. The agents are 
well supplied with a very attractive stock 
in styles, colors, and mixtures. Prices 
are well maintained and are not at all 
affected by the decline in prints. 

Woolen goods are very quiet and. the 
business of the week was diminished by the 
general holiday on the 22d. A better de- 
mand is looked for next month; but for 
the present the sales of all descriptions are 
small for the, season, though prices are 
well sustained. 

Black clotbs of favorite makes are in 


ood de- 
prices 














moderate demand at steady prices; but 
there is very little doing in colors. 

Worsted coatings and cotton-warp wor- 
steds are in steady demand for the leading 
styles at firm prices. 

cy cassimeres and all-wool suitings of 
favorite makes are selling well to the city 
clothiers and to the jobbers at steady prices. 
The stock of spring styles in first hands is 
very greatly reduced and some of the mills 
are beginning upon heavy work. 

Kentucky jeans are not specially active, 
although there is some demand for low- 
priced, and for fine qualities at steady rates, 

Carpets are coming into better demand 
and the prices for ingrains and Brussels are 
firmly sustained, 

Foreign goods in all departments of the 
trade are in much better demand, although 
the sales are not very large in the aggregate. 
The importers are making a very fine dis- 
play of dress goods and a great variety of 
styles; but the sales from first hands are 
rot on a large scale, although the business 
doing is of a sound character. 

Millinery articles, ribboms, and dress 
silks are in fair demand and a lively trade 
is anticipated next month. 

Woolen goods are generally quiet; but 
cloth-faced coatings, tricots, and worsteds 
of. superior quality are selling more active- 
ly than for some time past. 

The imports of dry goods at the port of 
New York for the week ending this date 
were $2,484,333, and the amount marketed 
$2,511,607. The total imports of dry 
goods at the port since Jan. ist were $16,- 
400,981, and the total amount marketed 
$16,498 279. 

The aggregate imports forthe four weeks 
were $501,215 less than for the correspond- 
ing period last year, and $2,756,373 below 
the’ total for 1875. The total thrown upon 
the market shows an increase of $80,109, as 
compared with 1875, and a decrease of 
$3,932,673, as compared with 1874. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 





IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE |}, 


UNITED 8TATES, 
MONDAY BVENING, February 26th, 1876. 
























PRINTS. 
Albion .....- cece 
Allens .........ee66 
American.. ee 
Arnold.... ° 
Cocheco, L 4 ati 
Dunnells.........- 744|Richmond......... — 
Freeman., ....... 614] Simpson’s Mourn’g 7} 
Garner &Co...... (Sd ee 7 
Gloucester........ 71¢|Wamsutta........ 6 
Hamilton ........ . 744)Washington....... Tg 
2S ee ere reed 
GINGHAMS. 
914 \Lancaster... - 96 
. 94¢4|Namaske 91g 
94¢|Renfrew ..... eee O16 
9 |Southwark........ 744 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, A, 4-4 914,Lawrence, LL...... WY 
«Hy: 644 9 2 ¥ sicwe 6 
“oP, lUc4e4A as XX.... 94 
“ D 44 -- XXX ..10 
«LLL, 644 6%)Lyman, E, 44 9 
“«  V, 84 734|Massachusetts : 
Agawam, F........ (SS ™! 
Augusta, 44 84 Bicce iste 6% 
we 34 7% ee ee 61g 
Appleton, A, 44 9 Cancmaseas 
ys N, 34 7% Standard... 83/ 
Bedford R. 34 5%{Medford, 44 8% 
BOO, FW oo ses ese cs 9 |Nashua, O, 33-in... 74¢ 
ss - 8. 8 R, 36-in... 814 
“« 6GLH « 6 “ E, 40-in... 934 
OF Bi i cance | “ W,48in.. 18% 
Broadway, 44 6%|Newmarket, A 7 
Cabot, A, 44 81 - G 
mien 44 7% “ RR... 
Crescent Mills, A.. 8 |Pacific, Extra..... 
4 “« R.. 934|Pepperell, E....... 
“ “ oO 73% “ R,.. 
Continental, C...... 9 ¥ Osis. 
- cooelO3G) 060 * ss +t Be aveuas 
Sy cx toot 
sa y Sepgeree 
Exeter, A, +4 
5 7-8 6 
Great Falls, 8..... 
ce bir 


eeeee 


- EE. cccs 
Hyde Park, Stan’d. 81¢ H 
sy XXX.. 8%/Salmon Falls, E... 7 
Stark, A.... moe 
c% * B. eee 
Swift Riyer 





8 
Indian Head, 44 9 
“ oc 34 ) 


eeeeee 


Tremont, CC...... 7 

Utica, 44 11 

“ 9-4 26 

a 10-4 30 
Wachusett, 30-in.. 7 
74 “ 36-in.. 8 


“ 40-in. 12 
“ - 48-in. 18% 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 





Androscoggin : Langdon, 4413 
AA, 4-4 111¢/ Lonsdale, 44 11}¢ 
L 44 ll ‘* Cambric,44 15 

Amoskeag, A, 441014|Masonville. 44 111¢ 
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ienhiaehaeeanil 
“ Z, 78.7 11 44 12 
Bay Mills, 441144; “ Linen Finish 14 
Bartlett, A 44 104¢|N. Y. Mills, 44 131¢ 
Ballou& Son, 44 9i|New Market,A,44 8% 
e “ 30-in 7 4¢ @.. <x. 7 
5 gt SPER EOE Be 8i¢|Nashua, E, 44 10% 
Bits eitebis 6 “ in.. 11k 
S pe yeavendesd 113 _ , 40-in. .134¢ 
WO Gili ciel. 4. 6%4| Pepperell, 6-4 18 
Blackstone,AA44 9 “ 7-4 22 
annie ist -9 . 8-4 24 
abot, 8 - 9-427 
66, 44 9 4 10-4 oo 
ae ee 1134|Red Bank, 44 8 
et a. ” 7-8 7 
Canoe 3-4 5<¢|Slaterville, 44 8% 
Clinton, CCC. .44 114 S 616 
» 4&4 91¢|Tuscarora, 4-4 12l¢ 
Dwight: Utica Nonpareil : 
Cambric, 4412 4-414 
Linen Finish. .15 - 5-4 18 
Forestdale, 4410 xs 6-4 221¢ 
Fruit of the Loom: si 8-4 26 
4-4 11 et 9-4 30 
Fearless, 44 9%) = 10-4 35 
Green, G, 44 8 |Wauregan, No. 1..11 
Great Falls, 8..... 7 |Wamsutta, 44 13 
= 317, Bie een ¢4 5-4 20 
" oes Williamsville, 4-4 12 
§s « ~—SOAA... 9 ~| White Rock, ll 
te i Q. . eens ll |Whitinsyille, 44 9% 
Gold Medal, 44 8% 4 7-8 76 
= Me 7-8 74| Waltham, 6-4 18 
Hope, 44 9 Ls 8-4 20 
Hills: " 9-4 2216 
Semper Idem,44 1014; > 10-4 2 
" 7-8 914! 
DENIMS 
Amoskeag......... 17 \Otie; O@ocsidetees 12 
Mite FL . 6... daca 10 |Pearl River........ 161g 
Columbia, Heavy..16 |Warren, AXA..... 15 
Everett........... 1646 $3 RBG anaes 13% 
Haymaker......... 10 G.. CO .vevede 12 
p AXA. .sicsue ee eer 17% 
a |: IS 134 
STRIPES. 


American.... 9 @l10 |Ots, rece. 10% 
Amoskeag. ..1114(@121¢| Massabesic. .124¢@131¢ 








Dexter, A...— @l14 |Pittsfield....— @ 5% 

Be —'@s |Thorndike,B.1174@12% 

Hamilton. ...1114@1214¢| Uncasville,A. 91¢@101¢ 
TICKINGS. 

Amoskeag, ACA...18 |Hamilton, D....... 12 
¢ A.. ...16 |Lewiston, A, 36-in.18 
= | | ep a 1444; Massabesic, A..... 134g 
“ 

2 ‘ aaa 1% rr . waded iiss 
« E....1110%|Methuen, AA......15 
Cordis, yO ails bo a 1 Pe 17 
ABA sieci ttsfield........0. 5K 
Easton, ana aaa rr Smits rg Vostinena 946 
sieneddan | Willow Brook.....15 
2 Bones 9 |York, 30-inch...... 1334 
Hamilton.......... 1334!‘ 32-inch...... 16 
CORSET JEANS. 

AmoskKeag......... inn canses 9 

Androscoggin. .... 9 |Lawrence, Satteen.10 

Hinge Binet be tadeedte |Naumkeag : 

Ye Satteens....... 10 
Indian Orchard.... 81¢| Pepperell. deucdud 104g 
Kearsarge......... 944| 

BROWN DRILLS. 

7 sateen 1 hsp Se ahaa 91¢ 
oskeag,........ 2¢\|Lyman, H..... seee O16 

Appleton.......... ehalbiasensbunstio, C.. 7% 

Lc nan acing 8 |Pepperell.......... 91g 

Sg aa hoi ou |Stark, aseacves eee 91g 





IN SELECTING A 


SPRING SUIT 


ASK YOUR TAILOR FOR THE 


HAWTHORNE CHEVIOT, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


HAWTHORNE MILLS. 


The Only Genuine Cheviot 
Made in this Country. 


The Stock is Guaranteed PURE. 
The Colors are Guaranteed FAST, 





R.H.MACY & CO. 


SPECIALTIES. 


BLACK DRESS SILKS. BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
UNLIKE any other establishment in the country. 
FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, and 
NOVELTIES by every EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 
Mra 8ST. AND 6TH AV., NEW YORK. 











® \A 
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Cramb-Cloths, Oil-Cloths, ete., v 
112 FUL IN 
. a 


CARPE 


Ply and Ingrain, also Stair Carpets, Velvet Rugs, 


cheap at the Old Place 
STREET NEW YORK. 
M peeked. and sent to any part of the United srw free of charge, 
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financial, 


THE DANCER ESTATE. 


Mr. Martrutas DANCER, who had been a 
very successful gambler in this city, died 
about a year anda half since, leaving to 
his widow and only daughter in equal parts 
an estate of more than $500,000. Ina few 
months thereafter the widow died, and the 
whole estate passed into the possession of 
the daughter. Miss Mary Dancer, the 
daughter, who has recently died, in her 
will, made just before her death, gave $185, - 
000 to her relatives and friends, and divided 
$335,000 among thirty-one religious, benev- 
olent, and charitable societies, as follows: 


American Female Guardian Society ........... $20,000 
New York Bible Society..... seeeeceerese 
N. Y. Association for Improving Condition of 
the Poor ....... 
Foreign Missions Ret. Church i= America kes aoek 10,000 
New York Eye and Ear Infirmary................ 
Home for Incurables.................. 
N. Y. Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
CREO in cd scqeckued cucencsconveeccecessrcuba 
Northeastern Dispensary............. hen eagaciins 
NR IEE 2. ov ccs deinca.escdtebsakos scsde 
Nusery and Child’s Hospital 
Northern Dispensary.........s00-.00... 008 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 
M. E. City Church Extension and Miss. Society. 10,000 
American Sunday-school Union, Philadelphia . 10,006 
Children’s Ald Soctety..........cccsseseeevccccsees 20,000 
New York City Mission Tract Society............ 20,000 
Homeopathic Medical College........ ....+.- ae 
Northwestern Dispensary.......0-....cccccccscece 
Demilt Dispensary ..........ccccc-co-cccs.coscces 
Homeopathic Dispensary.. ecadbence.calocecoacasens 
Methodist Episcopal Missionary Society 
Methodist Episcopal Tract Society..... ......... 
Board of Education of the Reformed Church., 5,000 
American Seamen’s Friend Society .. ....... 
N. Y. Society for Relief of Ruptured and Crip- 








os ccncysnavas, .-didboapebocne soanskoveroons 29,000 
American Bible Society, . ae sae icceehennn ae 
Methodist Home, Forty-second Street otic bite 5,000 
Seventh-street Methodist Episcopal Church .. 5,(00 


Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school Union..... 20,000 
E,stern Dispensary ....... omadesons acesé  tehesgad 5,000 


This disposition of the property does not 
make the method of its acquisition any bet- 
ter or any worse; yet it illustrates a law of 
Providence by which what is evil in itself 
is often made ultimately to serve a good 
end. The distribution shows that Miss 
Dancer had spread her charitable and re- 
ligious sympathies over a wide field of 
worthy objects. Her example is an ad- 
mirable one for the imitation of those wbo 
have fortunes to leave behind them. They 
will thereby add greatly tothe significance 
of their own lives. Too many rich men 
quit the world without giving society any 
reason to thank them or bless their mem- 
ory when they are gone. 





Susurance, 


THE CONTINENTAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. 


THE RECEIVER’S FIGURES AND STATE- 
MENTS. 


RECEIVER GrRaceg, and 8S. C. Chandler, 
Jr., the actuary of the Continental Life In- 
surance Company, have given before the 
referee Some very important figures. Seth 
C. Chandler, Jr., stated the number of pol- 
icies outstanding as 19,756, amount $38,- 
894,213, net reserve $5,365,614; matured, 
28 endowment policies, amount $50,350; 
loans on policies, $1,203,087.86; death 
claims past due, $52,633; accrued, $39,645; 
filed, $24,571; notices of death received, 
policies still in force, $35,098; claims 
contested, $222,308; notices of death re 
ceived, irregular, $68,484. W.R. Grace, 
receiver, produced an inventory of the 
assets as presented to him by Mr. Anderson, 
the former receiver, containing the follow- 
ing items: 

Cash, $164,000; bonds and mortgages, 
$1,031,000; building, $100,000; 10 city wa- 
ter bonds of $1,000 each; 2 notes of W. R. 
Blake for $10,605 each, with 90 shares of 
the Company’s stock as collateral security; 
a note of J. H. Rysenberg for $11,565, with 
15 shares of the stock as collateral; 480 
shares of the stock in the names of G. W. 
Smith, R. C. Frost, G. Hilton Scribner, and 
L. W. Foot; note of W. C. Whitney for 
$83,500, secured by 3385 shares Metropol- 
itan 8.8. Co. stock; note of W. C. Whit- 
ney for $2,500, secured by 20 shares of the 
Company’s stock; the following from the 
Loavers’ Bank, as co!lateral for loans made 
to that institution: $1,500 stock of the Con- 
tinental Railway and Trust Company; two 
second mortgage bonds of the St. Louis, 
Alton, and Terre Haute Railway for $1,000 








THE INDEPENDENT 


each; 200 “shares Grand Central Bank of 
New York for $25 each; 80 shares City 
Gaslight Company of Long Island, $50 per 
share; 400 shares Citizens’ Steam Reail- 
way of Indianapolis, Ind., $100 per share; 
seven $1,000 bonds of the Adirondack 
Company; two due bills of Thomas C. 
Durant, of $2,562.60 each; and 414 
sbares of the Louisville Chemical Works, 
$100 each. There were also 730 shares 
Empire Mutual Insurance stock and 
sev.ral deeds of property in Flatbush, 
Brooklyn, Yonkers, and Titusville, Pa., 
the value of which had not as yet been 
ascertained by the witness. Bills receiv- 
able, $64 709.75, including a large number 
of notes and checks, which are probably 
outlawed or worthless. In an envelope 
were found drafts on Thomas C. Durant 
for $12,750. Among the bills receivable 
are notes of the Ready Roofing Company 
for $6,484.71. 

The witness said that in the list of assets 
the accounts of the agents were included, 
and that such agents’ accounts as had been 
examined proved the items of assets to be 
fictitious. 

L.V. Styles, cashier of the company, test- 


ified that the note givenby Wm. C. Whit- 
ney for $2,500, dated March 7th, 1873, was 
paid on December Sist of that year, and 
was credited to him on the books of the 
ae The other note was aiso partly 
pai 





CoL. Joun M. Minuer has resigned his 
position as insurance commissioner of the 


State of Maryland, and Mr. Jesse R. Hines 
has been appointed.in his place. It is said 
to be a political bargain. 


Brooklyn Life 


Insurance Company of New York. 
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$31,197 05 


ued, at present reduced peices, 32 41 738) 1 Ao 02 
Cashin Bank and Office..... 7 85 
Accrued Interest on lnvestwen 
Loans on Policies (wholly and eenouively 

within their value) 
Net Uncottected Premiums. 
Net Deferred Premiums ................0. 


Stocksand Bonds. Par Val. Market Val. 
U.S. 63. registered.. a, 000 4 $141,875 00 
21 243,480 00 


410,799 19 
14,822 15 
39,855 05 





BPOORIGM. TS... ..<0 7,000 00 

Kings County 7s..... 61,090 62/205 00 
Rochester 7s......... 7,000 00 = 40.330 00 
Buffalo 1s. -- 30,00000 32,710 00 
Virginia 6s, Old”... $$$ —— 19,285 _ 19.285 00 


$470,000 00 $539,875 00 00 539,875 00 
Loans - Call(secured by U. 8. and other 


ORE BRIE Fi Oe Se 12,200 00 
Seaanr Weinian eee een ee er eee 19,700 00 
$2,482,398 70 

LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on all Policies (@ 4% per cant.) $2,137,145 00 
Unpaid losses not due or in process of ad- 


ee, a Saar rere 823 00 
waa endowments not due or in process 
ee RT ORT ae ,000 00 
Premiums paid in advance and other lia- 
eee I ee ety eee 7,583 86 
Liabilities as to Policyholders ....... $2,261,551 86 
Surplus to Policyholders ..........8220,846 84 





Bxtract. from the Minutes of the Finance Committee, 
wnder. whose supervision the investments of this Com- 
pany are made: 

“We, the members of the Finance Committee of 
the Brooklyn Life Insurance Company, hereby cer- 
tify that we have on this, the 25th day of January, 
1877, at the Annual Meeting of the Finance Commit- 
tee, examined the Deeds, Bonds, Bonds and Morte 
gages, Sacurities and Bank Oertiicates of Deposit 
submitted by the president and belonging to the Brook- 
tyn Life Insurance Oo., and we find them correct. 
We further certify that the said Deeds, Bonds, 
Bonds and Mortgages, Securities and Bank Certifi- 
cates of Deposit are in the p of the Company, 
and the FULL PROPERTY THEREOF, FREE OF EN- 
CUMBRANCE. 





(Bigned) MICH’L CHAUNCEY. 
“ DAN’L 8. ARNOLD. 
.? 3. F. WHITNEY. 
” R. B. DUYCKiNCK. 
State of New York, bes: 
City and County of New York. 


On this 25th day of January, 1877, personally ap- 
peared before me John W. Jenkins, a Notary Public 
in and for said county (duly commissioned and 
sworn),the abovenamed Michael Chauncey, Daniel 
8. Arnold, J. #. Whitney, and R. B. Duyckinck, to 
me known, who signed the foregoing certiticate and 
made oath, and each for himself made oath, to the 
truth cf the said certificate. 

(Signed) JOHN W. JENKINS, 
Notary Public New York County. 


FACTS worthy of notice in connection with the 
above Statement. 


at present—in fact, at 
2d. The properties coat tananie on Bond and 


Pty have been re within the last 
60 da. te shores yey do not average 


Ist. bag = Assets are stated at. yeriee Domai prevail- 
-pan. 


fi r cent Spertiagpen nt. 
34. me Unpaid Premiums only amount to $14,822, 
ey have been reduced tothe basis re- 
— by ranes Department ot Now 


SBtate 
stn. The t Brovklyn Life has $109 to pay each and 
very $100 of its liabilities. 
CHRISTIAN W. BOUCK, President. 
WILLIAM M., COLE, Secretary. 





© Insurance 





Security from Loss by Burglary, 
Robbery, Fire, or Accident. 


THE FIDELITY 


INSURANCE, TRUST, AND SAFE 
DEPOSIT (C0., 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


IN THEIR 


New Marble a Building, 


NOS. beh Ticew? ee ST. 
sn sévodvese --$2,000.000 
pany alto ze rent nt SAFES INSIDR THEIR 
P AULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to 875, aecording to size. An extra size for Core 
rations and Bankers. Rooms and Desks adjoining 
aults provided for Safe Ret Renters. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 


pagoue: COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charg 








THE Company act as EXECUTORS, ADMINIS- 
TRATORS, and GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE AND 
EXEOUTEK TRUSTS of every description from the 
eourts, corporations, and individuals. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AN! AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of ihe Com- 
—- As additional security, the Company hss a 
Baie Trust Capital of $1,000,000, primarily respon- 

for their Trust obligations. 


WILLS I ares alee "FOR and safely kept with- 
out charg 


TEPHEN A. CAU DWELI 


Preside 
SOHN. GEST. » Vice-F-reai ent and — charge of 
the Trust Depart 


ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
A. Caldwell, Henry C. Gibso 
John Welsh J, Gillingham Fell, 
ward W. Clark, Henry Pratt McKean, 
Alexander Henry, William H. Merrick, 
George F. Tyler, John B. Gest, 
Edward T. Steel 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers — half a vear. The 
cover bas “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 








each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 

K.S &Co’s. 3 
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Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tue InprE- 
PENDENT—VizZ., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 





remiums, postage paid. 
P thi _ Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist ...... sdfoaeienie seeeee- $l 80 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthbly........... soeeee 360 400 
Demorest’s M ee acoee 260 800 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 360 400 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 

“The Mother’s Joy’’)........ 270 800 
Harper’s Magazine......... Saetied 860 400 
Harper’s Weekly....... ccccccsese 800) =—-4 00 
TED SOMO i oi :o8'685. ds dse cases 360 400 
Homie Jommnalsecsciiedsciiccccqces 260 300 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 

engravin “The Rustic 

WIRE Viaiéaiccspeeasies sia.oac% 110 4180 
Ladies’ Journal.......... «eee 360 4 =6400 
Lippincott’s Magazine 360 400 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 7 50 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 100 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 460 500 
St. Nicholas M _ we ae 27% 300 
Scribner’s Monthly............ --- 360 400 
Sunday Geena’, De eaaca onan cease, 5. oe 
pg Aa eae eee -..-. 360 400 
The Nation (new subs.)...... sis T° S'O0 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 135 160 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 225 2 50 
The Christian. .........cscceseses 8 10 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs. )3 10 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 450 5 v0 
Turf, Field, and Farm.......... -- 450 500 
Forest and Stream.........-..... 350 400 
Eclectic M RRS ccogcsece SU UE 
Waverley Magazine..... bch -- 450 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 110 
“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 

Magazine for Young jrople.. 170 200 
New York Semi-Weekiy ”)3t..... 260 800 


(#” POSTMASTERs and others desir- 
ie to act as agents can receive further 
mation by applying to us. 
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PREMIUMS. 


WE offer any one of the following PREMI 
UMS, all postage paid, to subscribers who send 
$8 for 1 year’s subscrirtion in advance (either 
new or renewal) viz. : 








Any one volume of the Household Edi- 
tion of Charles Dickens’s Works, 
bound in Cloth. For full particu- 
lars see page 15. 

Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 

‘‘Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 
-graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 

“ Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x3814. By Ritchie. 

“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

“Grant and Wilson.” Fine Steel En- 
gravings. By Ritchie. 

“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin- 
coln at the White House.” 

Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


Che Judependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
ean be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute protection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 








52 Numbers, in odvanse (postage FROG) 22.00. $3.00 
26 bi 1.50 
1 3 “ “ “ 0.7 5 
52 ¥ after 3 months, = 3.50 
52 = after 6 months, - 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 


PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient rece’: 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for mor 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are ‘indicated 
the change in the date of expiration on the little ye 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is mace 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 


Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1.—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another's 
or whether he has subscribed or not--is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

8.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, o1 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facte evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. |Last Page& Business Notice 
4 tos i ‘month):""70c.| 4 times (one “faouthy sabe. 

three mont! "Sais S (three mont ame 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICES..... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 
FINANCIAL NOTICES,...TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 
LINE. 
RELIGIOUS NOTICES............ Firry CENTS A LINE. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines, 
$1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 
Payments for advertising must be made in advance 
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P.-0. Bex 2787; 
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SWEETHEART'S LARE. 


BY MARY E. C. WYETH. 














MORNING-GLORIES, aglint with dew, 
4 Ope their trumpets of pink and blue, 
f° Calling the humming-bird, calling the bee: 
* Come, sip nectar, sweet friends, from me.” 
Sweetheart opens her wondering eyes 
Full on the glow of the eastern skies, 
‘Oh! ye sunyise, how velly fine. 
Hark! ye birds,” quoth this child of mine. 





‘“Sweetheart,’’ answer I, drowsily, 

“ You’re a nuisance, it seems to me. 
Such sweet dreams as your noisy prate 
Drives away from my dreamful pate 
Don’t come every night in the week. 
Pity you couldn’t learn when to speak 
And when to keep quiet. I’m very vexed ; 
Shall dream about lions and tigers next.” 


With sleepy scoldings, I turn away 

From the pretty babe and the glowing day, 
And, drowsy-lidded, I vainly yearn 

For the vanished dreams that will not return. 
Ah! Sweetheart, Goldilocks, Busy Bee, 

Tis only your grieving eyes I see. 

And, though the birdies sing loud and clear, 
Tis only your plaintive sighs I hear. 


Myself from the meshes of sleep I shake 
And smile on my radiant Wide-Awake. 
* Kiss and make friends,’’ I am fain to beg 
Of my _rosy-lipped, dewy-eyed, precious 
plague. 
6 What shall we do all this long, bright day ? 
Where shall we journey, my Sweetheart ? 
Say.” 
Ah! the magic of loving words! 
Sweetheart’s tones are like singing birds. 


{‘Ess. We’se dood frens. I dives you a tiss. 
Solly I woked you so early as zis ; 
But ze hummin’ bird and ze bee 
Woked a long time ado, you see. 
‘What we do?’ Is zat what you say ? 
Oh! des sposen we play all day! 
Sposen we ’vite ’ittle Sissy Tlark, 
An’ do my dramma’s an’ have a lark!” 


Cunning sprite. Ah! she knows full well 
All the charms that at Grandma’s dwell. 
Feasts of honey, and cream, and cakes, 
Such as only our Grandma bakes ; 

Calves, and chickens, and sheep, and swine ; 
Lambs with fleeces so soft and fine ; 

Clouds of pigeons and doves so tame, 
Sweetheart knoweth them all by name. 


Wildwood flowers by wood and hill, 

Gurgling music of brook and rill, 

Clover meadows ahum with bees, 

Luscious fruit on the orchard trees, 

Pearly eggs hid in nests away 

In the fragrant depths of the barn-housed 
hay, 

Cat and kittens and old dog Tray— 

All at Grandma’s shall charm to-day. 


Goldilocks! Oh! my Sweetheart, sweet, 
Gayly speed on your lissome feet 

Over the old familiar road, 

On to the welcoming, dear abode. 

Home of pleasure and all delight, 

We three folks are your guests till night. 
Clasped in Grandmamma’s fond caress, 
Shouting aloud in her happiness, 

Doffing the dress that she wears in town, 
Donning the fetterless country gown, 
Tossing both hosen and shoon from her feet, 
Sweetheart’s ready her fun to greet. 


All day long, till the growing dark, 

I, with Sweetheart and Sissy Clark, 

Roam the brookside and climb the hill, 

Wading each shadowy woodland rill, 

Gather the roses wild and sweet, 

Rest where the brook and the mill-stream 
meet, 

List to the whirr of the clacking mill, 

And eat our lunch with a rare good will, 


Hie we next to the ficlds away, 

Nap on a windrow of new-mown hay, 

Toss the clover in childish glee— 

Who so careless and gay as we ? 

Joyous echoes the old barn flings 

Up to its eaves as our Sweetheart swings 

Back and forward from bough to bough 

Of the brave old maple, whose branches now 

Spread their dimpling, sun-flecked, cooling 
shade 

O’er the swaying form of the little maid. 


Happy hours! But the setting sun 

Warns that the golden day is done. 

Down the lane, in a lengthened line, 

Homeward cometh the lowing kine. 

Climbing the bars, in her merry glee, 

Sweetheart the milking hastes to see: 

Strokes each bossy’s broad, star-marked 
brow, 

Bids ‘‘ good-night ’ to each meek-eyed cow, 

Flings a kiss to the “ darlin’ loves” 

In the barn-loft cotes, sweet cooing doves. 








Perked for the town from top to toe, 
Sweetheart musses her dainty dress 
Giving Grandma @ last caress. : 
‘*Dood-bye, chickies, and dog, and cat. 
Tummin aden some day. Hear yat?” 
Smiling now in the deepening dark : 
* Hasn’t we had suts a precious lark?” 
St. Louis, August, 1876. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
A BEAR HUNT. 
BY JOHN 8. C, ABBOTT. 





THE next morning after the capture of 
the honey 1t was proposed that we children 
should accompany Mr. Fales and his young 
men to the cornfield, to aid in gathering in 
the corn. The jolting ride in a cart, drawn 
by oxen, through the rough pasture, thickly 
strewn with blackened stumps, was a 
novelty which we richly enjoyed; and 
for an hour or two we found much fun in 
tearing the husks from the stalks, throw- 
ing them into the cart, and riding in a 
happy group upon the top of the load into 
the barn. 

Spruce gum was then considered by all 
the children a great luxury. That which 
exuded from young and thrifty trees was 
more amberlike than that which was found 
on the patriarchs of the forest. Some one 
proposed that we sbould go into the densé 
woods which surrounded the’ clearing, in 
search of gum. The proposal was received 
with acclamation. 

There was quite an extensive pasture 
between the cornfield and the sublime and 
awful forest, which the ax of the woodman 
had not yet invaded. A number of cows, 
calves, and sheep were grazing there, amidst 
the stumps, mouldering logs, and immense 
bowlders of granite. We were especially 
cautioned not to enter the forest beyond 
sight of the clearing, and also to keep near 
together. Upon the full run we bounded 
through the rustling cornstalks, as full of 
happiness as children could be. 

Just before leaving the cornfield and 
when at some distance from the spot where 


the men were at work, we found some of 


the hills of corn trampled down and de- 
stroyed. There were also very distinctly 
imprinted in the rich loam the footprints 
of some strange animal. Loudly we called 
forthe men They came running up, and 
immediately declared it to be the work of a 
bear. The ears of corn were devoured, 
without a kernel being left. The stalks 
were pulled up by the roots, but not eaten. 
There were also the tracks of a very large 
bear, so clearly imprinted that the claws 
could be counted, and it was very evident 
that but a few hours had passed since the 
monster had withdrawn. 

‘*Now, boys,” said one of the young men, 
‘‘you must keep out of the woods. This 
bear is lurking about. He intends to have 
many more such feasts out of this cornfield. 
Though, with his stomach full of corn, he 
might not attack you, even should you 
meet him, still it is safer to keep out of his 
way.” 

Following the young men, we tracked the 
bear along to a gap in the log fence, through 
which he had retired to his lair in the forest. 
Cautiously we crossed the fence. One of 
the young men, being a little in advance, 
cried out, in melancholy tones: 

‘*Qh! look here! Look here!” 

We all ran forward, and there we wit- 
nessed asad spectacle indeed. The mangled, 
bloody remains of one of the sheep, torn to 
pieces by the bear, strewed the ground. He 
had evidently sat down there, and at his 
leisure feasted upon his victim. The au- 
tumnal leaves were crimsoned with blood, 
and bones and lacerated limbs and large 
locks of wool were scattered about. 

Mr Fales, who was at work at a little 
distance, was immediately called. For a 
moment we contemplated the revolting 
sight in silence. Then one of the young 
men said: ‘‘ Yesterday we had some doubt 
as to our right to rob and kill the bees, 
Here there is a case where we can have no 
question that itis our duty to pursue and 
kill, if possible, this ferocious monster. 
Fortunately for us, his flesh is delicious for 
food, and hisshaggy skin affords protection 
from the cold, which no wintry blast can 
pierce. If we do not kill him, he will before 
spring devour our whole flock. But I 
think that we will soon put it out of his 
power to do any further mischief. We 






before. morning he will help himself to an. 
other feast.” 
The sheep were widely scattered over the 


_pasture. There were also in the field three 


cows, @ very valuable heifer, and several 
calves. 

We children stood in great dread of a 
bear. We had heard fearful stories of their 
ferocity, in catching and devouring chil- 
dren who were picking raspberries. The re- 
volting spectacle of the poor lamb did not 
tend to alleviate our fears, We kept near 
the young men, talking loudly to keep up 
our courage. My youngest brother, who 
chanced to be a short distance from the rest 
of us, suddenly shrieked, in tones of inde- 
scribable terror. 

“Oh! there he is! There he is!” 

He pointed to some object concealed from 
us by a large black stump. He wasinsuch 
paroxysm of fright that the kind-hearted 
young men forgot all else in sympathy 
for his sufferings. While we were riveted 
through fear upon the spot on which we 
stood, they rushed to the aid of the almost 
frantic child. And then they saw a large 
black sheep, which my brother’s fears had 


“magnified into a shaggy bear, for he had 


never seen a black sheep before, 


These farmer’s sons were in heart gentle- 
men. Instead of holding up the child to 
ridicule, they soothed him with kind words 
and caresses, as would a tender mother. 
We all united in driving the cattle toward 
the barn. Gorham soon regained his tran- 
quillity. Waving his stick, he drove even 
the black sheep before him with great valor. 
As we were drawing near the barn, Mr. 
Fales said: 

“It is fortunate for us that we detected 
the robber before he had done any more 
mischief. We must set our spring-guns to 
shoot him. The sun will soon set, and 
we have no timeto lose. The bear will un- 
doubtedly enter the cornfield again to-night, 
and will be likely to go in at the same place 
as before.” 

Entering the cabin, he took down from 
pegs driven into the logs his two muskets, 
which had done service in the Revolution- 
ary War. He heavily loaded them with two 
bullets in each. We repaired to the corn- 
field. After carefully examining the spot 
where the bear had entered, the spring-guns 
were set.. Stakes were strongly driven into 
the ground about thirty feet apart. A cod- 
line was then stretched horizontally across 
this space, about two and a half feet from 
the ground. A gun was placed at each end, 
so that any pressure upon the line would 
discharge both, throwing the bullets to- 
ward the center. Should the bear attempt 
to enter at this spot, he would inevitably 
discharge the guns, and thus would almost 
certainly shoot himself. 

It was September. A cold wind soughed 
through the topmost branches of the 

loomy forest. The vanishing twilicht, 
fae gathering clouds, the cbill autumnal 
breeze, presage of an approaching storm, 
the vision of the mangled sheep, all com- 
bined to oppress my mind with very somber 
emotions. Silently we returned to the 
cabin, scarcely a word being uttered. As 
we raised the wooden latch, by its string, 
the rough pine door swung open upon its 
leathern hinges. A beautiful spectacle of 
brilliance, comfort, peace, and happiness 
was presented to the eye. The cheerful 
rock-maple fire, crackling and flaming up 
the broad chimney, illumined the apartment 
with brilliance not equaled at the Hotel de 
Ville when twenty-five thousand wax can- 
dies shed their splendors through the spa- 
cious saloons. 

The uncarpeted floor of unplaned boards, 
thoroughly swept, with a place for every- 
thing and everything in its place; the spin- 
ning-wheel in one corner, the neatly-spread 
bed in another; the bear-skin rug before 
the fire, black and shaggy, which Mrs. 
Fales’s taste had bordered with scarlet; the 
settle drawn up upon one side of the fire; 
the splint-bottom chairs, white pine table, 
spread for supper with the most delicious 
viands domestic cookery could furnish, 
with honey in the comb, coffee hot and 
fragrant, cream, rich milk, butter fresh 
from the churn, maple sugar and syrup, 
and short-cake hot from the baking, pre- 
sented a spectacle of cozy coniiort which 





no parlor in Fifth Avenue could exceed, 
and a repast for hungry mouths which the 
- 








‘most fashionable restaurant in the Palais 


Royal in vain might attempt to surpass. 

Comfort, enjoyment, luxury even are not 
confined to the saloon of tbe millionaire. 
It may be doubted whether in all Europe 
or America there could have been found 
that. evening, in the castles of nobility. or 
in the palaces of royalty, more true happi- 
ness than was experienced at the fireside of 
the log cabin, buried as it was in a solitary, 
pathless wilderness of the mountains of 
Maine. And when we all bowed together 
in our evening prayer every heart could 
respond to the sentiment ‘‘ Our lines have 
fallen to us in pleasant places.” 


I think I must have been naturally a 
thougthful child. I cannot remember 


4 the time when the idea of death and of 


consequent ascension to Heaven was not 
delightful to me. This innate thoughtful- 
ness, which may perhaps have been the 
result of early parental instruction, exerted 
great sway that night over my mind. Very 
vividly I recall the scene. It is with reluct- 
ance I take my stand upon the confessional. 
Still, a record of emotions which then 
caused my heart to throb and dimmed my 
eyes with tears may cheer and animate 
some of my young friends who have con- 
genial spmpathies. 

After prayers I took my hat and stepped 
out into the silvery night. The full moon 
had just risen above the distant horizon. 
The weather had singularly changed. Fitful 
gusts of wind had succeeded to the menaces 
of an equinoctial storm. Through broken 
clouds millions of stars were twinkling 
in the canopy above. 

I wandered a short distance from the 
house and set down on the trunk of a 
prostrate tree. At the foot of a gradual 
but heavy swell of land, upon the side of 
which the log house was built, the broad 
waters of the lake spread out like polished 
silver in the rays of the moon. The forest 
encircling the lake extended in all direc- 
tions as far as the eye could extend. There 
was true sublimity in the gloom. Not the 
voice of a solitary night-bird or even an 
insect disturbed the silence of the scene. 

I looked upon the lake, the forest, the pro- 
found expanse of the skies, filled with its 
myriad of glittering worlds, and my 
thoughts wandered into the awful immens- 
ity of eternity and infinity. My eyes were 
dimmed with tears, as I said to myself: 
** How soon will my spirit leave this world 
and ascend through these stars to God’s 
throne? How soon may I be moving about 
from world to world, visiting these vast and 
beautiful mansions which God has prepared 
for those that love him?” 

Everything earthly then seemed trivial. 
Infinity, Eternity, God, and Heaven filled 
my soul. The impression then and there 
produced upon my childish nature was too 
profound ever to be effaced. As in after 
years I reflected upon the solemn hour, it 
sometimes has appeared to me that then 
took place that important crisis called re- 
generation. And yet the emotions I then 
felt differed in degree only, not in kind, 
from those I had previously experienced. 
I kneeled down upon the dry and rustling 
leaves. Infinity was the closet of my secret 
prayer. With flooded eyes and a trembling 
voice I said: 

**O God, make me a Christian. Forgive 
my sins, Let me, my dear Heavenly Father, 
be thy loving child. When I die, take me 
to Heaven, that I may forever dwell with 
thee and the angels. Oh! hear me for the 
sake of Jesus Christ, thy Son, my blessed 
Saviour, whom thou didst give to die that 
I might live. Amen.” 

In that hour I must have made some prog- 
ress in the battle of life. I became stronger 
to resist temptation. Absorbed in thought, 
I returned to the cabin. Mrs. Fales had ex- 
temporized for us a pleasant little bed-room 
by blanketing off a corner of the apartment. 
These blankets screened us by night and 
were removed by day. 

We children slept soundly till morning: 
I was awoke at an early hour by the erack- 
ling of the fire and by the light with which 
the fire illumined the room. Mrs. Fales 
was preparing breakfast. Mr. Fales had 
gone to the barn to fodder the cattle. He 
soon returned. Clamorously we inquired 
the news from the bear-trap. Very quietly 
and with a peculiar smile he said: 

“‘Did you not hear the gung go off? I 





certainly, about three o’clock this morning, 
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heard very distinctly the explosion of both 
of them.” 

“Indeed!” said one of us. ‘And have 
you been out to the cornfield, to see if we 
have shot the bear?” 

‘*No,” Mr. Fales replied, with the same 
calm, perplexing smile. ‘‘I have not been 
out yet, and am in no haste to go. I am 
quite confident that a rogue pulled the 
trigger whom no bullet can harm.” 

The result I must give in the next article. 





Selections, 


WE TWO. 


WHEN you and I are asleep, my love, 
Under the carven stone, 
Who will there be left to weep, my love, 
Of all that we have known ? 
But the lark will sing as clear and free, 
As he springs from his nest in the alder tree, 
And the robin carol his heart’s desire 
Above us in the red-rose brier. 





Though your voice islow and weak, my dear, 

There is lovelight in your eye! 
Though bs roses fade from your cheek, my 

ear, 

Love’s roses never die! 
But it’s oh! for the long and lasting sleep 
Where the wildwood honeysuckles creep, 
Under the violets to lie, 
And let the weary world go by. 

—H. 8. CoRNWELL. 
a Re 


SOMETHING ABOUT PARROTS. 


Tue species of the parrot family are 
easily recognized as belonging to it; 
but the characters which distinguish one 
group of them from another are not always 
so clear and decided. There are groups, 
however, which are sufficiently well 
marked to have received distinct popular 
pames. There is one group which may be 
regarded as that of the true parrots, for 
fo them the name parrot is more strictly 
appropriated; while others are known as 
parrakests Or paroquets, cockatoos, 
macaws, lories, andlove-birds. Of the true 
parrots one of the best-known species is 
the gray parrot, a native of Africa, which 
is very often brought to this country, and 
is excelled by none of the parrct kind in 
powers of imitation and speech, docility, 
affectionateness, and mischievousness. It 
is about the size of a small pigeon, of an 
asb-gray color, with a short crimson tail. 
It has been known to attain the age of 
nearly a hundred years. Some of the 
parrakeets are nearly equal in size to the 
gray parrot ; but most of them are smaller. 
They generally bave long tails. The Alex- 
andrine parrakeet, or ring parrakeet, which 
is green, with a red collar, was the first of 
the parrot tribe known to the Greeks and 
Romans and was much prized by them. 
It possesses in ahigh degree the same quali- 
ties for which the gray parrot is esteemed. 
It is said to have been first brougbt from 
India by some of the members of Alex- 
ander’s expedition. Cockatoos are notable 
for the large size of the head and the great 
hight of the bill. Some of them are very 
docile and tractable, but they do not often 
learn to speak many words. They are all 
natives of Asia and the Indian Archipelago, 
Some of them are among the largest of the 
parrot tribe. Macaws are also generally 
large and their plumage is splendid. They 
have long, pointed wings and a very long 
tail. Thfey sre natives of tropical America. 
They do not resdily learn to speak more 
than afew words. Lories and love-birds, 
which are mostly natives of Australia and 
the Eastern Archipelago, are valued chiefly 
for their beauty, liveliness, and gentleness. 

The resemblance between parrots and 
monkeys in their dispositions and habits is 
very strong. Like monkeys, parrots dis- 
play a remarkable degree of intelligence ; 
and, like that of monkeys, itis often devoted 
to the accomplishment of the tricks in 
which they delight. The brain in parrots 
is larger and more perfect than in any 
other kind of birds, Exaggerated ideas of 
the intelligence of parrots have, however, 
been entertained by some who, misled by 
the amusing sppositeness with which they 
often utter the sentences they have learned 
to speak, have too hastily concluded that 
they fully understand the meaning of what 
they say. But no _ well-authenticated 
instance is on record of one having even 
shown a capacity for rationally sustained 
conversation. There is a well-known and 
often-repeated story of a parrotin Brazil 
which excited much speculation 200 years 
ago, and which Locke thought worthy of a 
place in the midst of a grave philosophical 
discussion. Locke quotes the story from 
Sir Wiliiam Temple, who says: “I had a 
mind to know from Prince Maurice’s own 
mouth the account of a common but much- 
credited story that I had heard so often 
from many others of an old parrot be had 
in Brazil, during his government there, 
that spoke and asked and answered ques- 
tions like a reasonable creature, so that 
those of his train there generally concluded 
it to be witchery of possession.” He accord: 
ingly asked Prince Maurice about the 
matter; who told him that, having heard of 
the parrot, he sent for it, and that when it 
was brought into the room where he was, 
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with a great many Dutchmen about bim, 
it presently exclaimed: “* What a company 
of white men are here!’ They asked 
what it thought that man was, pointing to 
the prince. The parrot answered; ‘‘Some 
general or Other.” When they brought it 
close to him, he asked it: ‘‘ Whence come 
you?” It answered: ‘‘ From Marinnan.” 
The prince then said: “To whom do you 
belong?” The. parrot replied: ‘‘To a 
Portuguese.” The prince asked: ‘‘ What do 
you do there?” The parrot said: “ I look 
after the chickens.” The prince laughed 
and said: ‘* You look after the chickens?” 
The parrot replied: ‘‘ Yes; and I know 
well enough how to do it,” and began to 
cluck like a hen calling chickens. This 
parrot appears only to have. been a well- 
trained bird, accustomed to say certain 
things, and ready to say them, but them 
only, on occasions such as arose from the 
presence of the prince and his attendants 
and the questions addressed to it, . 

How far parrots are from being capable 
of acquiring the use of language or any- 
thing more than the mere power of articu- 
lating words clearly appears from the 
unquestionable fact that they never orig- 
inate a sentence for themselves, but utter 
only sentences or broken sentences which 
they have heard and acquired. They do, 
however, seem sometimes to use these 
sentences with a view to some purpose—as 
to call for some person whose company 
they desire, to ask for food, and the like ; 
but this gives proof of no greater intelli- 
gence than a dog exhibitsin obeying the 
commands of bis master or in petitioning 
after his own fashion for ove thing or 
another, as all dogs do. Indeed, we may 
fairly suppose that, if dogs posessed the 
same power of articulation as parrots, they 
would use it even to better purpose.—Cham- 
bers’s Journal. 





TURKISH BAZAARS.. 


In one of his late letters during the 
armistice, in the London Telegraph, Mr. G. 
A. Sala gives the following amusing notes 


on the celebrated bazaars of Constanti- 
nople: 


“JT have not the slightest doubt that the 
late Mr. N. P. Willis, in his ‘ Pencilings by 
the Way’—which contains, among innumer- 
able graphic sketches of Eastern life, an 
almost inimitably humorous description of 
a Circassian slave-girl eating a pie; that 
Miss Pardoe, in her clever ‘City of the 





Sultan’; and that, especially, Albert Smith. - 


in his vivacious ‘ Month at Constantinople,’ 
all wrote in onimpeachable good faith and 
that they all depicted, as accurately as 
vividly, the scenes and the people which 
passed beneath their eyes. Thelatter, in 
a strangely altered guise, remain; the 
locality is unchanged; but the aspect exists 
no more, Albert Smith, who was con- 
scientiously and constitutionally averse 
from exaggeration, has said that in these 
Stamboul bazaars you may walk for an 
hour, without going over the same ground 
twice, ‘amidst diamonds, gold, and ivory; 
Cashmere shawls and Chinese silks, glitter- 
ing arms, costly perfumes, embroidered 
slippers, and mirrors, rare brocades, curpets, 
ermines, morocco leather, Persian nick- 
nacks, amber mouthpieces, and jeweled 
pipes.’ He adds that all this possibly gives 
the notion of some kind of splendid mart 
fitted to supply the wants of the glittering 
personages who figure in the Arabian 
Nights’ Eotertainments. Fuerunt, alas! 
for the most part. There are yet some rich 
and costly articles to be dug out of the 
bazaars; but the supply is annually 
diminishing. The manufacturing ingenuity 
and industry of Paris and Lyons, of London 
and Birmingham, have proved too active 
and too strong for the tasteful but poverty- 
stricken, apathetic, and unimproving 
Oriental workman. I bave not yet seen in 
the bazaars of Constantinople any articles 
much superior in fashion or in finish to 
those commonly displayed in the shops of 
Algiers,, or Constantine, or Oran, or, for 
the matter of that, in the ‘ Magasins Oriep- 
taux’ of the Rue de Rivoli, or Regent Street, 
or in the King’s Road, Brighton. As for 
Oriental pottery, of which you may pick 
up—kKeepiog your eyes open sedulously— 
very beautiful specimens from time to time 
in Algeria, and even at Tangiers and Gib- 
ralter, it seems well nigh non-existent at 
Stamboul. Now and again you see some 
pitchers and vases of very coarse earthen- 
ware of native make, and a dim suggestive- 
ness of Arab or of ancient Greek form 
about them; but, as a rule, Minton’s 
crockery is predominant, and what is not 
Minton’s is seemingly Copeland’s or 
Wedgwood’s, or clumsier ware from Ger- 
many. So is it with the glass. And as for 
electro-plate, very many of the Stamboul 
shops seem to have been furnished direct 
from Newhall Street, Birmingham. I am 
not speaking, mind, of Pera; but of the 
actual and corporeal Stamboul, whose 
tomantie glory must be held as that of 
Ichabod—that is to say, departed. Be it 
remembered, in. any case, that Albert 
Smith’s book was written just before the 
Crimean War broke out, ith the landing 
of the British expeditionary force at Gal- 
lipoli the sun of Turkish romance seems to 
have set. But I only wisb, and that most 





devoutly, that the glorious luminary in 


cultivation to become a power, 
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question had risen—as by a mathematical 
calculation he should have done—next 
morning on an entirely new era of peace 
and progress and civilization. But the 
sun does not appear to have done anything 
whatever of the kind; and his declension 
has these twenty years past only been 
followed by a moonless night, its darkness 
made disagreeably visible by a few feebly- 
blinking stars. You may tell me that 
European crockery and glass, jewelery 
from the Rue de la Paix, clocks. from Bir- 
mingham, broughams and caléches from 
Vienna, india-rubber overshoes, sewing 
machines, and Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s Hair 
Restorer—of all which there is a plenitude 
in Stamboul—are in themselves so many 
features in and adjuncts of the progress 
and civilzation for which I yearn, Alack! 
to me they only represent the feebly-blink- 
ing starlight, the darkness visible of which 
I spoke just now. What is the good of 
putting a brass knocker on a pig-stye door? 
Is the hog himself less swinish because he 
eats out of a trough lined with Minton’s 
enameled tiles ? It is Stamboul itself which 
needs radical reform, which requires to be 
demolished and rebuilt, to be Haussmann- 
ized and Metropolitan Boarded; and till the 
city is changed and the manners of the 
people are revolutionized electro spoons 
and forks from Birmingbam, cups and 
platters from the Staffordshire potteries, 
decanters and glasses from Southwark. 
Gibus hats, Palais Royal jewelry, and 
Viennese valises and portemonnaies will 
not tend to civilize the Turk in any appre- 
ciable degree, I fear.” 


I 
ADVICE TO BOYS. 


Ir I were a boy again, I would practice 
perseverance oftener, and never giveathing 
up because it was hard or inconvenient to 
doit. If we want light, we must conquer 
darkness. When I think of mathematics, I 
blush at the recollection of how often I 
*“caved in,” years ago. There is no trait 
more valuable than a determination to 
persevere when the rigat thing is to be 
accomplished. We are all inclined to give 
up too easily in trying or unpleasant situa- 
tions, and the point I would establish with 
myself, if the choice were again within my 
grasp, would be never to relinquish my 
bold on a possible success, if mortal 
strength or brains in my case were adequate 
to the occasion. That was a capital lesson 
which Professor Faraday taught one of his 
students in the lecture-room, after some 
chemical experiments. The lights had 
been put out in the hall, and by accident 
some small article dropped on the floor 
from the professor's hand. The professor 
lingered behind, endeavoring to pick it up. 
‘* Never mind,” said the student. ‘‘It is of 
no consequence to-night, sir, whether we 
find it or no.” ‘‘ That is true,” replied the 
professor; “‘ but it is of crave consequence 
to me, asa principle, that Iam not folled 
in my determination to find it.” Perse- 
verance can sometimes equal genius in its 
results. ‘* There are only two creatures,” 
says the Eastern proverb, ‘‘ who can sur- 
mount the Pyramids—the eagle and the 
snail.” 

If I were a boy again, I would school my- 
self into a habit of attention oftener. I 
would let nothing come between me and 
the subject in hand. [ would remember 
that an expert on the ice never tries toskate 
in two directions at once. One of our great 
mistakes, while we are young, is that we do 
not attend strictly to what we are about 
just then, at that particular moment, We 
do not bend our energies close enough to 
what we are doing or learning. We 
wander into a half-interest only, and so 
never acquire fully what is needful for us 
to become master of. The practice of 
being habitually atieptive is one easily 
obtained, if we begin early enough. I often 
hear grown-up people say: ‘‘I couldn’t fix 
my attention on the sermon, or book, 
although I wished to doso,” And the reason 
is, a habit of attention was never formed in 
youth. Let me tell you a sad instance of a 
neglected power of concentration. A friend 
asked me once to lend him an interesting 
book, something that would enchain bis 
attention; for he said he was losing the 
power to read. After a few days he 
brought back the volume, saying it was no 
doubt a work of great value and beauty; 
but that the will to enjoy it had gone from 
him forever, for other matters would 
intrude themselves on the page he was 
trying to understand and enjoy, and rows 
of figures constantly marshaled themselves 
on the margin, adding themselves up at 
the bottom of the leaf. 

If I were to live my life over again, I would 
pay more attention to the cultivation of 
memory. I would strengthen that faculty 
by every possible means and on every 
possible occasion. It takes a little hard 
work at first to remember things accurately ; 
but memory soon helps itself and gives 
very little trouble. It only needs early 
Everybody 
can acquire it. When I was a youth, a 
classmate of mine came to me with a long 
face and told Me that he was in danger of 
being supplanted in the regard of a young 
person of the gentler sex by a smart fellow, 
belonging to another school, who was daily 
in the habit of calling on the lady and 





repeating to her from memory whole poems 
of considerable length. ‘‘ What would you 
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do?” sighed the lad to me, ‘*Do?” said I. 
“T would beat him on his own ground and 
at once commit to meémory the whole of 
‘Paradise Lost,’ book by book, and every 
time the intruder left Amelia’s house [ 
would ruh in and fire away! Depend 
upon it,” I said, ‘‘she is quite taken by 
surprise with the skillful memory of her 
new acquaintance; and you must beat him 
with surpassing feats of the same quality.” 
‘*Oh! but,” said my friend, ‘‘I have, as 
you know, avery poor memory!” ‘‘ The 
more reason now for cultivating that 
department of your intellect,” I rejoined. 
‘Tf you give way to idle repining and do 
nothing, that fellow will soon be firmly 
seated in your place. I should not wonder 
if he were now at work on Thomson's 
‘ Seasons,’ for hisinfamous purpose. Delay 
no longer; but attack John Milton after 
supper to-night, and win the prize above 
all competition!’ Ezekiel began in good 
earnest, and before the summer was over 
he had memorized, the whole of ‘ Paradise 
Lost,” rehearsed it to Amelia, and gained 
the victory.—J. 7. Fields. 


rr 
WEIGHT AND NUTRITION. 


THE weight of the body has often been 
assumed as an infallible proof of the main. 
tenance of the condition of the body or of 
a deposition of tissue, and the food which 
keeps up a man’s weight has been regarded 
as ,on that account, satisfactorily nutritious, 
But tbe weight of the body isno criterion 
of the value of the food taken; because, 
while the weight remains constant, or even 
incresses, water may incrense in the tissues 
and albumen and fat diminish, or there 
may be anincrease of weight and deposition 
of fat, while there is also at the same time 
a diminution of the albumen of the body. 
Badly-nourished people are usually not 
lighter than others; buttheir bodies con- 
tain more water and less albumen and fat 
than those who are well-nourished. Every 
cattle-feeder knows that cattle which ar 
being fattened do not at first increase in 
weight proportionately to the food they 
take. And yet people commonly regard 
weight as of great importance in the case 
of men, though a butcher will not buy a 
carcass on the merits of its weight alone. 
He must koow the quality of the meat.— 
Herald of Health, 














This standard article is compounded with the 
greatest care. 
Its effects are as wonderful and satisfactory as 


ever. 

It restores gray or faded hair toits youthful color. 

It removes all eruptions, itching, and dandruff; 
and the scalp by its use becomes white and clean. 

By its tonic properties it restores the capillary 
glands to their normal vigor, preventing baldness 
and making the hair grow thick and strong. 

As a dressing, nothing bas been found so effectual 
or desirable. 

Dr. A. A. Hayes, State Assayer of Massachusetts, 
says of it: ‘‘I consider it the best preparation for its 
intended purposes.” 


BUCKINGHAM’S DYE, 


_ for the Whiskers. 


This elegant preparation may be relied on to 
change the color of the beard from gray or any other 
undesirable shade, to brown or black, at discretion. 
It is easily applied, being in one preparation, and 
quickly and effectually produces a permanent color 
which will neither rub nor wash off. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 
80LD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS IN 
MEDICINE. 


TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have become rough and red and Ladies’ Travel- 

Bags which look so old and rusty that they are 
ashamed to carry them look just as good as new. It 
will not rub off or smut when wet. Softens the !eather. 

° ees A will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits. Forsale everywhere. 


B. F. BROWN & CO.. Boston. 
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IvzBs PATENT LAMP Co., 41 Barclay Street, N. Y.: 

Dear Sirs :—Accept the warm congratulations of 
The Journal of Commerce for the great victory 
you have gained in carrying away the very highest 
award at the Exposition. * * * To receive such a 
qunentn when the comepatiien was more than 

wor 


e too highly appreci- 
ated by you. Yourvictory is complete. ery tral 
yours, A. WATSON ATWOOD, Manager. 
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new BRACE, all sizes 
for Adults and 
dren. Price reduced. 
Sold by the trade and 
CLeveLanpD SHOULDER 
Brace Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Send $1.25 and 
chest measure. Ask for 
Pratt’s new Brace- 


ILET SOAP. 
Unrivalled for the tol- 
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LIFE INSURANCE AS AN INVEST- 
MENT. 


Tuat life insurance is a necessity all 
know who have at all studied the subject. 
It is a necessity because it relieves life of 
the uncertainty of its existence. Itis a ne- 
cessity because it enables aman to elim- 
inate the uncertainty of life from his ex- 
istence and make absolute provision for his 
family. By the means of life insurance 
the man with a reasonable salary can make 
certain the welfare of his family in case of 
his death. So can the laboring man leave a 
good sum to take the place of his labors. 
The business man, by putting aside only 
a small amount, can make a sure provision 
for those dependent upon him. Now in 
all these cases there is no certainty of the 
life of the individual. There can be no 
certainty of any single life; but the aver- 
age of life is certain, and any man who has 
an income can have the benefit of the aver- 
age by taking an insurance upon his life, 
and it is in this way that life insurance be- 
comes a necessity. Nor is the necessity a 
hard one upon the insurer, It can readily 
be seen that, while it is a necessity, it is at 
the same time a good investment for the 
well-to-do man of business. 

The premium on $50,000 life insurance, 
at age thirty, is $1,135. In a series of 
years it would not average more than $700 
a year by using dividends. This is but the 
proceeds of $10,000 at 7 per cent. interest. 
Thus, if a man, at age 30, will set aside $10,- 
000 for his family, and apply the proceeds 
to pay the premiums on a life insurance 
policy, it will give his family $60,000 
whether he dies in one year or thirty. 

The premium on $50,000 on the ten- 
payment plan, at age thirty, is $2,348.50. 
Reduced by dividends, it would not average 
more than $1,600 for the ten years. This 
is the proceeds of about $23,000. Thus, 
if aman, at age thirty, will set aside $23,000 
and let the use of it go to his family for 
only ten years, it will create $50,000, and he 
can have the money again for his own use. 

It has become almost a custom for a man 
to place a home in the name of his wife, 
so that, whatever the vicissitudes of busi- 
ness, a8 home will be left to his family. 
Men who do so only do what is right. 
They have made it a certainty that the 
home is provided. If business goes wrong, 
the home is left. But these men have done 
only half aduty. They have taken away 
from the risks of business something for 
their families to live on, but no means of 
living. Of what use is a $10,000 house 
unless it is accompanied with a steady in- 
come? If a man will set aside his house 
for his family, and then devote the proceeds 
of as much more to an insurance on his 
life, he has done his whole duty. He has 
placed his family beyond the chance of 
want. 

If only part of the duty is to be done, it 
would certainly seem more desirable to 
provide the means of living than the place. 
In the one case $10,000 invested produces 
just $10,000. In the other case it increases 
six-fold and becomes $60,000. 





THE NEW JERSEY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ANOTHER of the accursed blots upon life 
insurance has gone to its own place. On 
the 10th inst. the Hon. Joel Parker filed his 
bond in $200,000 as receiver of the New 
Jersey Mutual, and the appointment was an 
exceedingly good one. The condition of 
the company had long been known to ex- 
perts and no well-posted insurance man 
was at all surprised at the result. Some 
may lay the blame at the door of life insur- 
ance; but we say most emphatically, No. 
It does not belong there. Good and honest 
management in life insurance can be found, 
and is not in the least to blame for the steal- 
ings and the fraud in it. Will any sensible 
man blame an honest and honorable mer- 
chant because dishonest men will buy 
goods on misrepresentations and steal the 
proceeds? Does a man ever even consider 
the question of stopping his bank account 
in a well-known and tried institution be- 
cause scheming men will engineer a fraud 
in banking? To a sensible man this ex- 
posure of a fraud will only strengthen an 
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exposures of the bad in life insurance will 
only bring out the good in it the more fully. 
The sickening exhibit. made by the show- 
ing of the Continental, the Security, and 
the New Jersey Mutual has awakened a pub- 
lic interest, asshown in our newspapers and 
our legislators, which must be productive of 
good. We hope. the matter may be. sifted 
to the bettom, and we want to see it all 
come out now. Andthen? Well, we want 
to see such safeguards thrown about it by 
legislation as will compel the confidence of 
the public in a business which of necessity 
has done and is doing so much for our 
people and our country. Honorable mer- 
chants must not be condemned because dis- 
honorable men creep into business. Honest- 
ly managed banks must not suffer because 
of occasional dishonesty in the banking 
business. The good name of our clergy- 
men must not be hurt by the occasional 
hypocrite that appears among them. The 
scientific physician must not be censured 
because of the quack. And the general 
principle is a good one that no business and 
no profession should suffer because of the 
bad men in it. 
Ee 


INSURANCE SALARIES. 





In answer to the resolution introduced 
on the 16th of January, by Senator Bixby, 
to the legislature at Albany, requesting the 
Superintendent of Insurance to call upon 
the life insurance companies of this state 
to report to hima list of salaries paid to 
officials in each company, Mr. Smith on 
Wednesday last transmitted the reports of 
the companies so far as they have been re- 
ceived up to the present time. 


The North America Life Insurance Com- 
pany pay their president, Henry J. Furber, 
$12,000 salary, the vice-president $6,000, 
the secretary 6,000, and other officers and 
clerks $52,226.20, 

Tbe New York Life Insurance and Trust 
Company pay their president $12,000 sal- 
ary and other officers an aggregate of 


4,950. 
The Home Life Insurance Company pay 
their president, George C. Ripley, $10,000 
per annum, the secretary 8,000, and the 
other officers the balance to make up the 
total expenses, $31,876.26. 

The Universal Life Insurance Company 
pay their president $9,000 salary, their 
vice-president $20,967.75, their secretary 
$14,234.01, their actuary $13,324. The 
sen paid for salaries is $116,- 


The United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany report the expenses of running the 
Company last year at $181,698.82, the pres- 
ident receiving a salary of $15,000, the 
superintendent of agencies $10,000, and 
the secretary $3,500, 

The expenses of the Empire State Life 
Insurance Company last year were $3.200. 

The Manhattan Life Insurance Company 
pays $10,000 salary to the president, Henry 
Stokes, and $3,887.57 in fees and donations; 
$6,000 salary to the vice-president, and 
$2,335.03 in fees; $6,000 salary to the sec- 
retary, and $2,355.03 in fees; $5,000 salary to 
the actuary, and $2,355.03 in fees. The total 
amount paid out to officers and agents was 
$83,040.11. 

The Homeopathic Life Insurance Com- 
pany, $16,550.75. $2,500 salarv is paid the 
president, D. D. T, Marshall; $5,000 to the 
vice-presidents; $335 to the Secretary, 
Frank B. Mayhew. 

Provident Savings Life Assurance So- 
ciety of New York, $18,934.10. Salary of 
the president, $6.550. 

Brooklyn Life Insurance Company, $33,- 
310.30. $7,000 salary is paid to the pres- 
ident. 

Germania Life Insurance Company, Hugo 
Wesendonck president. Total amount 
paid, $75,889. The president’s salary is 
$11,867.15 

Washington Life Insurance Company, 
$56,487.64. The president, Cyrus Curtis, 
receives $10,000 per annum salary. 

Government Security Life Insurance 
Company, expenses $33,165. 

American Popular Life Insurance Com- 
pany, $22,640. 

Western New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, $5,955.50. 

Atlantic Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, $9,091.74. 


rr 


Toe New York Insuranch™ Chronicle 
says: 

«There is current a rumor of the possi- 
bility of a promise from Ben. Noyes, the 
putative president of the National Capitol 
Life Insurance Company, to take into con- 
sideration a suggestion of the propriety of 
making legal inquiry into the expediency 
of agreeing at some indeterminate future 
time to refund at his convenience the 
ers ie assets of the New Jersey Mu- 






OF THE 


) NEW YorE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY Ist, 1877. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets Jan. 18st, 1876, $30,166,902 69 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PremiumS,...scsesscececeeves maemih Agia ac<4s<cccnndlicnuesdehaahe os $5,910,840 87 
Interest received and accrued.........s.seeeeeeeeeeees $2,164,080 81 
Less amount accrued Jan. Ist, 1876...........2+200008 - 287,130 86— 1,906,949 95— 7,817,790 82 





Total = = -« $3'7,984,693 51 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 





Losses Dy GESth. 0... cc ccccccccdWasciShedbdbcchogcacege disiségedues $1,547,648 42 

Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............ 2,516,681 16 

Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances............ 234,230 22 

Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 373,001 67 

Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 376.694 33 

Reduction of premiums on United States stocks.............0..00+ 140,282 32 

On other stocKS.....0..ccsceeeececceceececcecves Es ei dlabiewieseccecieds 65,307 19 —$5,253,795 31 
Total - - - ” $32,730,898 20 


ASSETS. 


Cash in Trust Company, in banks, and on hand.............ss0s005 $1,427,933 18 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 

value $10,311,045 67)........ssseseeees Wbibdedudececcacaeuncaee 9,730,529 91 
Real estate, ..ccccncccccccscccccccccccatecnccs docccccedscescccccces 2,541,576 46 


This includes real estate purchased under foreclosure, amount- 
ing to $773,402 32, a recent appraisal of which by competent 
parties shows that, when sold, the company may reasonably ex- 
pect to realize at least its cost. 

Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $15,321,000, and the policies assigned to the company 


as additional collateral security). ........cseeecsecccecsvcnceeses 17,354,837 84 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,659,490)..........cccececeeceeceees 781,585 39 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1877..........eeeeeeeees pacendconshe che 432,695 40 


* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $505,000, included in 


Habilities)......0.....065 S00 eWBOUIDEScVeccvepe Pidecaccasceceens 125,027 15 
Agents? balances... .cccccccdccacccvececccccccccce saduecacaecacacsed 36,154 19 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 1877...........0...05 300,558 68—$32,730,898 20 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual an- 
nual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 

Excess of market value of securities over cost..... eee 


Cee wees eserees 


580,515 76 





Cash Assets Jan. 1st, 1877 = = $33,311,413 96 


Appropriated as follows : 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1877.............. $314,440 98 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, ete............. diitthd < pidbeb oo dehins 201,152 21 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle, net premium ; non-participating at 

5 per cent. Carlisle, net premium................ iddcacaediga an 29,634,461 61 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 





and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 517,504 84 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance..........-ssecsecseeeceess 17,038 32— 30,684,507 96 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent.....s.eseeeeeeevees Sscheecuwes ‘ $2,626,816 00 


Surplus, estimated by the N.Y. State Standard at 41¢ per cent. over, $5,500,000 





From the undivided surplus of 2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary divi- 
dend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies proportionate to 
their contribution to surplus. The cash value of the reversion may be used in such settlement, 
if the policyholders so elect. 


DURING THE YEAR 6,514 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED, INSURING $20,062,111. 


Number of Policies in force Jan, 1st, 1876, 44,661. 
Number of Policies in foree Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. 


Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1876.............ccceceeeeeeesee « esd de odet $126,132,119 00 
Amount at risk Jans Ist, 1877.............. sosccosécedeveswedeueawes 127,748,473 00 


TRUSTEES: 


DAVID Dows, 
JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
C. RB. BOGERT, i:.D., 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 

HENEY BOWERS; . 


ISAAC C, KENDALL, 

* WM. H. APPLETON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
H, B. CLAFLIN, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
JNO, M. FURMAN, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM H,. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., > | Medical Examiners. 














Tue developments in the case of the 
Continental Life Insurance Co. are frightful, 
The loa:s to its@ficergof = lange, sums of 
money upon worthless stock of the Empire 
Mutual; the f alsification of all the accdunts; 
the transfer of assets to the New Jersey 
Mutual; thé setiding Gut of stich hoands’as 
Hammond to “ bulldose” "policyholders, 


and divide’ with the officers the profits of 


his iniquitous purchases; the payment of 
outrageous fees to outrageous lawyers; the 
secret visits of the deposed officers to the 
vault and safes; the corrupt connection. be- 
tween the company and its fellow-bank- 
rupt, the New Jersey Mutual;. the constant 
and persistent attempts to prove its solv- 
ency to the general public, and its insolv- 
ency to those who had much at stake in its 
solvency—all these things fix upon Luther 
Wesley Frost and his associates the guilt of 
having forsworn themselves, and defrauded 
others by reason of such  perjury.— 
Chronicle. 

—The annual meeting of the Michigan 
Mutual Life Insurance Company resulted 
in the re-election of the former officers, and 
the development of the fact that the assets 
of the company, including $17,804 of 
agents’ balances, $77,767 of deferred and 
unpaid premiums, and $39,524 of com- 
muted commissions, are $971,080, and its 
liabilities, inclusive of $250,000 capital 
stock, are $929,405. The risks of the com- 
pany are well selected and its investments 
judiciously made. We believe this company 
to’ be an honestly-managed company, en- 
titled to the full confidence of the public. 
It is one of those institutions that no word 
has ever been breathed against and that 
will bear the closest scrutiny. 


—The number of vessels belonging to or 
bound to or from ports in the United 
States reported totally lost and missing 
during the past month is 8&4, of which 42 
were wrecked, 17 abandoned, 2 burned, 4 
sunk by collision, 2 foundered, and 17 are 
missing. The list comprises 3 steamers, 8 
ships, 18 barks, 8 brigs, and 47 schooners, 
and their total value, exclusive of cargoes, 
is estimated at $1,320,000. 


—The name of Henry T. Tomlinson, of 
Memphis, an agent and adjuster, who has 
been so long and favorably known in the 
Southwest, has been added to the sorrowful 
list of the Ashtabula victims. His death 
occurred at that place, on the 10th inst., as 
aresult of the frightful injuries received 
during the recent disaster. 


—At the last meeting of the New York 
Board. of. Fire Commissioners Chief En- 
gineer Bates presented his monthly report, 
showing 106 fires, with an estimated loss of 

72,215. The estimated loss for the same 
period last year was $60,893. But, then, 
kerosene is cheaper than gas, and people 
will economize. 

—Over nine thousand business men 
failed during the year 1876. But whocries 
out against business? Who would stop 
business because of these failures? Three 
life insurance companies have failed. also. 
Is it really so wonderful that failures reach 
all classes of busimess? 

—The Hartford fire insurance companies 
are glorying over a successful year. 








INSURANCE. 





1825. 1877. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - -_ - 1,655,717.20 


Wu. G. CROWELL, Sec. ” JOHN ex. Pres. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Sec 


PHENIX 


Insurance Company, 


OF BROOKLYN. 





OFFICES: 

WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH BUILD’G, 
Broadway, Cor. Dey St., N. Y. 
BROOKLYN, 19 and 14 COURT STREET. 
BROOKLYN, E. D.,98 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY ist, 1876. 








THE: INDEPENDENT. 


ARBRE 85 


Thitty- Second Annual Statement, 


OF THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N.J.° - 
January Ist, 1s7?. 


LEWIS -C».GROVER, President. 


a as per Statement, January 
PEC Sibhpbiion. se sase-den ERS $30,190,184 26 
Receipts ang 1876: 
For Premiums.............. $4,670,870 92 


For fechas * si, 011,539 34 
duct Premi- 


parpneéea ~ ai 
ng the year... 368,530 00 1,643,009 34 


Total Income..... ...$6,313,880 26 
Expenditures during 1876: 


Paid Claims by 
Death. Fan 992,695 48 
Paid Mati 


RN 116,000 00 
Paia Annuities. 2,596 67 
Paid Surren- 

dered Policies, 837,665 77 
Paid Contingent 

Expenses, in- 

cluding Sala- 


‘ostage, etc. 167,936 36 
Paid Commi 

sions to Ag’ts.. 356,854 28 
Pye penerts ans? 

be onapnpesee 26,202 58 

Paid. “Taxes. --. 100,497 29 
Feid Return Pre- 
iums or Div- 


1 
- 1,585,794 61 5,186,243 04 1,127,637 22 








icyholdess. .. 
Balance, January Ist, 1877...831,317,821 48 
ASSETS. 
Cash Op hand............00. + $800,077 46 
rrr 286,383 14 


rl - SS s002ar BO. me wa 3,318,000 00 
value ‘ar... ‘ 
State, City, and Co. Bonds, 
— value, $9,268,400 


sedannwer.»-eeleeee 8,617,198 68 

Bonds and Mortgag . 172,615,948 45 
dey Loans on Policies 

in fore - ° 5,647,079 98 


Due for Premiums ‘in course 


of transmission...... 33,133 77 31,317,821 48 





Interest due and accrued.. 671,386 19 
Premiums due and deferred, 
not yet received, on iss: 
principally of December.. 271,117 08 942,503 27 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1877 .$32,260,324 75 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve Fund if per cent., 

Mass. Standard)............ $29,022,365 00 
Foltey 7 Gaines in process of 663,185 00 
Dividends dueandunpaid.. 288/157 76 
Commissions and eed 

on unreported premium 

(estimated at 10 per cent. . 27,111 71 


Premiums paid in advance., 13,452 56 30,014,272 03 
Total Surplus as regards Pol- 

icvholders $2,346,052 72 
Dividends declared _on ‘W876 ‘premi- 





ums, payable in 1877.......seceeceees 1,555, 55,103 50 50 
Undivided Surplus ....._ ....... 1000-949,39 
Number of Policies ip force Jan. tk 187. 

SE nncosushecabeeton > canine 131 "846,35: 





JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-President. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Secretary. 
BENJAMIN C. MILLER, Treasurer, 


FARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 346 BROADWAY, 


BRANCH OFFICE NO. 61 LIBERTY STREET, N. Y. 
NEw YORE, January Ist. ral 


fetus Bese a 


Total Assets ... .........ccccceeceeeee vas}. cee 





JANUARY 9th, ag 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS have this day de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE Per CENT. 
Also an extra dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT., payable on demand. 


SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


Unntn statn 


I.ITE*E; 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 
261, 262, 263 Broadway. 
——>— ORGANIZED 18502» 

ASSETS, $4,827,176.52 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 


wie BE DISGTITED ar 7< 


i ON PRESENTATION. 
JAMES BUELL, - - PRESIDENT. 


C. M. MARVIN, General Agent, 
261 Broadway, New York. 

















ot ee eee 


UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
Zand 19 Warren St..5 New York. 


Poy slsh pasmge séeccece eeevccccccesees Serie 
Premiums much less stents in it ie 


WM. WALKER, President. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 24th, 1877. 





The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1876. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

ist January, 1876) to 3ist December, 1876. $4,929,197 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

January, 1876........ bodpeeccused act «3045 . 2,172,260 07 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.. «+ 87,101,457 73 


No Policies have been issued upon “te 
Risks, nor soon Fire disconnected with 
Marine 


Premiums marked off from Ist re stoke 
1876, to 8ist December, 1876......00...+00. $5;061,095 12 


Losses paid during the same period...... $1,865,193 49 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..,, $1,038,410 35 
The Company has the following Assets, 
United States and State'6f New York 
Stock, City, Bank,'and other Stocks ....$11,068,700 00 
8, secured yeah and otherwise.. 1,779,300 00 
Estate and Bonds and Mortgage: es... 267,000 00 








Total Amount of Assets. seeaeesenes + $15,004,8 64,807 31 31 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1876, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April 
next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES. 


3. D. JONES. FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAKE 
W. H. H. MOORE, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
LEWIS CURTIS ROB'T B. MINTURN 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW. GEORGE W. LANE, 
DAVID LANE, ROB'T L. STUART, 
GORDON Ww. BURNHAM,JAMES G DE FOREST, 
DANIELS. MILLER, ‘FRED’K CHAUNCEY, 
STU v CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW, AM T. SACKETT, 
ILLIAM BE. DODGE, HORACE GRaY, 
ROYAL P EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, JOHN ELLIOT, 
CA HAND WILLIAM BRYCE, 
JOH D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
Withi ant H.WEBB: _ PETER V. KING. 





CHAKLES P. BURDETT, 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


AGBBEES, OVET.........crcccccersecccces $10,000,000. 
Surplus, nearly............ erg 2,000,000 


The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 
tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 
cause. 





_ [March 1, 1877. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


. 
OF THB 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY; 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
for the Year Ending Dec. 81st, 1875. 


Net assets, Jan 1st, 1875... .....00ereeeee reece G2hy100,008 Th 


INCOME. 
Premiums......00.++00.87,999,091 89 


Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,671,886 08 


sence $34,306,920 83 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by death and 
matured endow- 





Dividends, surrender 

values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 
Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county and 

Clty taxes.........c000- 66,421 96 
Commissions,.......,-+ 404,372 34 
EXXpenseS,.......+....-. 936,483 99 $6,629,289 95 


Net assets, Dec. Sist, 1875... .......+0..$27,677,63 
ASSETS. 


Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,961 88 
Real estate in New 

York and Boston and 

purchased under 

foreclosure..,,..... -- 6,080,484 56 
United States stocks 

and stocks authorized 

by the laws of the 

State of New York., 4,332,442 96 


State stocks....... ween 31,300 00 
Loans secured by 

United States and 

State Municipa 

bonds...... Seecccocece 54,320 00 
Commuted commis- 

BIONS. ... ..rccccccececs 37,082 18 


Cash on hand, in banks, 

and other deposita- 

ries on interest...... - 868,639 61 
Balance of agents’ a0- 


ee ee 287,409 79— $27,677, 
Market value of stocks 
over cost value....... 212,688 12 
Interest and rents due 
and accrued.......... 360,975 71 
Premiums due and in 
transit........-... soos —:185,209 00 
Deferred premiums.., 712,576 010— 1,458 


Total asects Dec. 31st, 1875.8239,039,089 70 
Total Habilities, including reserve 
for reinsurance of existing poli- 


CLES, ,... 100 cecerccceteceerereseccces 


Total surplus te pelicyhold- 
OS AE ces ceeeseeeeccee 84,515,919 49 


24,523,170 


ing 
Outsta a ding 

Fisks.......... ---178,632,686 

From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 th 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail. 
able on settlement of next annual premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu. 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion maybe used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
madeon the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS, 
$C. VAN ClSE,  } Actuaries. 
We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detall the assets, accounts, nd business of the so- 


ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
tat it, which we hereby certify to be correct. 





Examine the Plans and Rates of this C ny. 


HENRY STOKBS, President. 
C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Prendent 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES. Ass’t Sec’s. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE CoO., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, WN. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
and 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 


Cash Capitall,..-s+-++-+sseeserees+++++-81;000,000 00 





Guaranty Surpius Fund.............. 386,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund.........cccce.. 386.000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance....,........ 930,107 84 
Undivided Surplus, held for all 

claims against the Company... 337,977 23 


Total Assets, January 10th, 1877.....63,040,085 07 


GEO, T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Bec., A.D. 

A.M.KIRBY,Sec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen, Ag’t. 
CG. H, DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 





BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, | ofthe eBoard mamittee 
JAMES M. HALSTED, ted 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, = aes mists, t0 
PARKER HANDY, ba 3 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, at ‘the close of the 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D.MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT.BENJ. WILLIAMSON. 
HENRY A.HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 

JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
HENRY F. SPAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATES. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY 8.TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J.MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS 


THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE, 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLME 


ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRC 
BENNINGTON F. RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, JB 


DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON TRASK, THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORE. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN 
PARKER HARDY. D. HENRY SMITH. 

JOHN SLOANE. 
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; STATEMENT 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 





EF. Ss. WINSTON, President. 





For the Year ending December 31st, 1876. 








ANNUITY ACCOUNT. 











No. |ANN. PAY’TS. | No. | ANN. PAY’3s. 
In force Jan. Ist, 1876 ..... co-cestecee 65 $27,965 72 | In_force Jan. Ist, 1877.........000e0+++ . 62 $26,098 88 
Add Premtum Annuities oe 6,480 79 || is oo “Aanuitte es ° 6.393 46 
1sSUC.......00+seeceeceeee 1,381 36 68 “‘ncbedcoindcdueccoicscoede: @ 3,335 53 
60 $35,827 87 i 6 $35,827 87 








INSURANCE: ACCOUNT. 





No, AMOUNT. 





In force Jan. Ist, 1876. +++ 92,393 | $305,057,221 In force Jan. 1st, 1877. ‘v. 92.125 278; 
Nee Take cn ees recomens SSE | Seaee ||'Termineiods eee cis Bes es net 


101,787 | $337,184,914 


101,737 








NorTE.—The amount of terminated Policies is larger than usual. The increase was, in a great measure, 
caused by the purchase of unmatured Endowments, either paid up or due in less than five years, which were 
discounted at seven per cent. 









































Dr. REVENUE ACCOUNT. Cr. 
To Balance from last account. . ape eet mts 5.414.923 42 | By paid Death and E dowment aims... 458 52 
* Premiums received..... eee 15,136,708 36 | i Annuit te Sethe Pent Bicre ston 49 
” Interest and Rents............seceseeeee 4,878. 260 34 | « ©  Dividen ~ 4 oh 3,701,700 34 
|| “ “ Surrendered Policies and ‘Ad- 
ditions .. 6,319,785 21 
| “ “ Commissions (payment “of Cur- 
ys nh nd extinguishment of 
e) pers 676,967 49 
eee Bg 
Balance to Rew Account. sere trees, 78,528900 Bt 
$95,429,887 12 $95,429,887 12 
Dr. BALANCE SHEET. Cr. 
To R t four s . $77,502,062 00 |} B portaages on Real Esta «+++. $60,856,200 18 
« Claims by Death nat res dus” , *Go:250 9 Vy nited States ad Beate Bonds, et6”111 1281. 569 
“ Premiums paid in advance ..: 38 ped Real 00 oct ces eneneasceccccces 4,246,245 b 
“ Contingent Guarantee inane ca-seeance 4,84 “ Cash in ‘Banks _— ‘Trust eeapaaiaes 
* Surplus for Division... ........cescesecs sat a at interest....... oan meresyrige x: +» 2,183,001 73 
“ Interest accru ovdobeccccecbdcacaca » Lybee,204 16 
“ Premiums deferred, quarterly and 
* Premiums in tid, principally’ for 
December........... Yet Hered serecee «187,195 10 
Balances due by. Agents......cc.cccccesceee 
$82,360,188 59 $82,360,188 59 








Premiums deferred and in transit in th he gins ajence Sheet have been Gehigoves to 2 b Gedectian of 
a per cent. by the Insurance r the same. 
Official Report below. 

No a —If the New York Standard of fourand a half a Interest be used, the leah dhlen is $10,262,879.44. 

From the Surplus for Division, a8 appears in the Ba: Sheet, a Dividend will be apportioned to each 
Policy which shall be in force at its anniversary in 1877. 








TI have beng va examined the foregoing Statement, and find the same correct. 
January 17th, 1877. WM. J. EASTON, Auditor 


Me Li act of the Trustees, the membership of this Company is limited to one hundred thousand in- 
sured lives. 











TRUSTEES. 
FREDERICK . ad + ia ah SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, ‘OLIVER H. PALMER, R. RATCHFORD STARR, 
JOHN V. L. PRUY.: HENRY A. SMYTHE, HeEney E. DAVIES, FREDERICK H. CossittT, 
R. Hu. McCURDY. WILLTAM E. DoDGE, RICHARD A. McCurpy, LEWIS May, 
WILLIAM BETTS, GEORGE 8. Cor, FRANCIs SKIDDY, OLIVER HARRIMAN, 
SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, WM. M. VERMILYE, ' JAMES C. HOLDEN, THOMAS DICKSON, 
SAMUEL M, CORNELL, JOHN E. DEVELIN, ' HerMAN C. VON Post, HENRY W. SMITH, 
LUCIUS ROBINSON, MARTIN pares. GEo. C. RICHARDSON, JOHN aS SHERWOOD. 
W. SMITH BROWN, M.A. HA , ALEX. H. RICE, Ecisto P. FABBRI,’ 
WILLIAM H. POPHAM, SEYMOUR ma Hosten, W. F. BABCOCK, GEORGE H. ANDREWS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS, 2d Vice-President. ISAAC F. LLOYD, Secre 
W. H. C, BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. SF AG ALMER Boliitor 


"@ g. A 2 ao ity.. } Medical Examiners. 





To THE TRUSTEES OF THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK: 


The undersigned, the Annual Committee appointed pursuant to the By-Laws of the Company, on the 
a sy of December, 1876, to examine at the close of, each fiscal year the Zocounts and asse' te of ¢ of the Com 


eteepecttally Report, That they have carefully examined all the assets, investments, and securities of 
That it had on the Ist day of Jensary, 1877, stocks in the form of Bonds of the United States, and of New 


York and other cities, amounting in value to $12.063.550, and in market value to Niny" ieaae 33, and that this 
latter sum is Raye ted convertible and avaiable in cash. That of thes Ly 


550 are in United 
States registe: and chiefi ° doa bonds. They are all s: ecified in the erat sched- 
wee, a all genuine; ; and, in the opinion of me mmittee,are all judicious and perfectly secure invest- 


The Committee further report, 
That on January Ist, 1877, the Company had invested in Bond and Mortgage upon real estate in fee, which 
ane Spprpised at the time of each investment to be worth, at least, t the amount loaned, the’ sum of 


vr he Committee 5 have Scummined each Bond and Morgage, and find the same correct, as stated on the books 
mpany. Committee find that the interest on these bonds has been paid with great ee 
ity and 1 that the ena of Anterest for the last six months are only a very per centage on the amount 


In addition to the security of the land co the Mo os. fue holds in n 
ie thereon, as collateral, in solvent t aa teopecninte ie Fire tasurns myanies, ting tot than Ls 


The Yo pm pia 


a rovers I formerly pl to itin and 
gene Com rates eel? edged oi monde 
snd ielaby iat Rel raoe of it si 
pany’s assets, being about es COWL 

In ition to this Estate, the Com r fo the transaction of its business in the citi 
Hew be pes. Boston. asad Faile niladelphia, vabonl le Teal estat e cost ting the sum of of et: 0,451. oe. The Suiiging fa “ 

Boston is incomplete and that in Pelt Ls recut; berakeunea ery 

The Committee have me ey hes oe cash on pest o on - chan ist st of Lem id 1877, was $2,183,001.73. 
This sum, added to the securitie cash, makes a t0 cash assets equal to 
#1456 a6 immediately avatiabie, ecru wrens ead a 


‘e ascertained that 
of a sci s waa, saetense of th the 2 Soeaosoas be Aw ng lhe ny tg = a cuarter 


or ets sac ee a get rarest | 


ms na ye nistante, san Haar fasts Sapeg sds ext fi soba tendent of the Tr Ini Department, 


ae eirg of the but likewise into the 





Mortgages tothe a $835,- 


ce its organization on 
year; the Gomuittee eneve that th this property will be sold 
deficit. ‘This sum bears 8 small ratio to the total am cere ihe Com- 
) percent. thereof. 





iH 


$337 ,184,914 ‘ 


les m which its business is conducted and its liabilities re hich will be. This ex- 
posneretie _ ayy . a and exhaustive nd. its its results presented ins areport Pemeemenes 
All of which is respectfully submitted. — 
— January Ith, 1877. (Signed) HENRY BE. DAVIES. 
GEORGE. 8. COE. 
SAMUBL M. CORNELL. 
WM. H: POPHAM. 


H. C. VON POST. 
GEORGE H. ANDREWS. 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


The Report of the Examination by the Insurance Department. 
| oe ALBANY, February 24, 1877. 





‘TO THE EDITORS OF THE EVENING JOURNAL: 


GENTLEMEN :—Having caused'a thorough personal examination to be made.of thee gat tien and pimira 
of the aan Life Insurance in whieh exainl of o> York during the once of how wife A by H ohn A. McCall 
otk pm Sy oy ee m the Acting 8u sonally participat- 

ed.,5 goers it for the public oe of said investigation qeonid’b be sees ished. 
re enclose the same for iteation. 


; WILLLIAM § — 


ALBANY, tt 1 um. 
Hon. WILLIAM SMYTH, Acting Superintendent New York Insurance Department: ¥ * 

In accordance with Lyte ae Layee Be from bay! under appointment No. 363, I report the completion 
of the examination into the — of ti e Insurance Company of New York. 

Made at. a time when the ual inves sae by ve Ep am called for by the Compeny’s ebarter— 

wasin = ess, the bo was s considerapt facilitated > ach department representative acting with one 

oft the trus thus givinga double force witha eck that was invaluable astothe correctness of 
the labor perform 

The valuations of the Meme y =A = force have been made in the department under the supervision of Mr. 
D. H. Keefer, our Actuary, and h: his with that of the rest. of our actuarial force not 
‘engaged in New York. 

The investments of the Company, with on admissible assets, make a total of $82,076,706.87. 

That the Compan 7. has been successfully is everywhere conceded. And itis very necessary 
that a custod f this, ered, trust fund has d be men eminently cowpetent to qesrs zealously the 

0) 


ona 3 
moneys that in the ‘future afford the protection guaranteed by contracts with the holders of ninety-two 
thousand one hundred and twenty-five policics. 





} The Company does not need any other endorsement by the Department thanis shown in the assets and 
liabilities enumerated below, exhibiting a surplus, as Sa in oe ret of $10,262. 44 
Aschedule giving in detail the information meneame, r valuations of property , Verification ef title, 
etc. of each of the seven thousand one hundred an a nity six aso) ———— been conipiled, and with 
\a list of uncollected and deferred premiums is now on file iu Department. 


The following was the condition of the Company on December 3lst, 1876: 
































ASSETS. 
Real Estate........ + evcessee $4,246,205 40 
Bonds and Mort, ca wap <tosesaecseimase tier) 18 
i Value.’ “Market Value. 
'U. 8 Bon BCOTET....., .coceeseccscsssscceesenecee ode Cecancepeqecgqe< $7,473,550 $7,907,340 62 
New York ty Bonds, registered:. 3. ill ec, wcseccedecvebccsevencteced See Ue 2/412 587 50 
| Boston Water Bonds, rezistered...... . 500,000 556,250 00 
| Providence vi 1.) Bonds, registered 500,000 537,500 00 
Cherry Valley Town apg 50,000 50,000 00 
City of Yonkers Bonds.. 118,000 128,250 00 
lo City Bonds.... 140,500 145,417 50 
Elmira City Bonds..;...... ap tine odececceccescoocegee 000 57,435 00 
fp debe oa MMsdtetacede. cacectasce Ccoccccdpeccesccecscccecce Sane 225,025 00 
San Fran: 000 637,528 71 
Union co tN, 35 14,735 00 
, Plainfield 1,500 00 
$12,063,550: $12,673,569 33 
————_ 12,673,569 33 
Cash in Ly ret onw « Mr URS GOMNPUIEOM. .. .cccapcyeccqooccepencotocs se S ecacteest Rgdtathe ahtachateeutatedacs 2,124,001 73 
Interest daccrued ............6006. ovce wodeduddoned. -gogaescosionvegs sengncseoeteengeceoccncceeicn , Agape ls 
\Netuuectiected and deferred premiums..........:+- asedetcccecceees dtaqeses __ 795,896 0 
Total admitted assets... 0... .cecccccoceccsodectsecscactseccsseceteeseeceed 


LIABILITIES. 
Net value of outstanding policies and additions.... 
Unpaid losses not yet due (including resisted clai 
Premiums paid in adv 


CO, pc rccce oeercerssersccstieens 





Total liabilities. ../.0.2..s.c.ccecccscerecccsecccceeeswesenseseccsdcccecsteetesstedesscesesineses $71.818.821 43 43 
Surplus as regards, POlicyholders.,.....ccecseeceerscesssesererece cerasstescssssssscessesecseesesees 10,262,879 44 


DGEROCIAD Ss nits ect bins dtd bo cc ccs ced cccisddcirrvchocccecsccecc soe topnacdaccscsececscgpnccconerenas GRate Ie 87 
All of which is respectfully submitted, JOHN A. MCCALL, JR., 
Deputy Superintendent, 
The Superintendent in person was present during the examination of the United States securities, 
bonds and mortgages, and other stocks and bonds owned by the Company, and took part in said examina- 
tion. He desires to join with his Deputy in assuring the public thatthe system of managément and accur- 
acyof detail, as well as the checks and individual responsibilities imposed on each person who has any- 
thing todo with the loaning or investing the funds of, the Company, command his most hearty approval. 
' The President and all other officers of the Company were most prompt and courteous in affording every in- 
formation; while so perfect is the organization of each department. that any special item required was at once 
furnished with all its necessary and satisfactory vouchers. This will account for the fact that a corporation 
' of such vast magnitude and importance could be fully and satisfactorily examined in a few weeks, which 
d would have required as many months. oo) 


| under ordinary cir 
WILLIAM SMYTH, Acting Superintendent. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 
ForTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT. Th me PAR, 18 the eee of the Company on the first day of 


'CASH CAPITAL, - - = - =. = = $3,000,000 00 








' Reserve for Re-insurance = - -*- = * * * * © 1,858,464 68 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends ER RS IG, 243,402 24 
Net Surplus - - - = =# * = {,002,783 90 





TOT AL ASSETS, be aad . - . - 7 o . 


$6,104,650 82 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
















oadae eegccoeccce 4+ 6! We chm sid Dhile 40 spenbe <- S428 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Beal Hatate, (w worth $4/894,000.00) - 11 He 
United States Stocks (market value). ° * 6s 
Bank Stocks, ° 

jtate and City Bonds, s 2 

Loans on Stocks igeanunsy bstene4 

Interest due on ist covthdeatonaasstbecdeseoqndssesthat 

Balance in hands yA atic pe RC RS RRSERD ED 

Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this Office.. 


Total. ..ccceccsercccsee aaa Bea Ly J 














LIABILITIES. 
on Ist January, 1877...... eteeses 2000 Cpecdscecpocacst © 
QerpasudegugeMeresseernsn ; Go dcetecebtsoeedosedeccdbedgccetecessee spe 
otal cope i pee ocr 
ei B: Gidea! ASHBURN, Secretary. HA Swi MARTIN. Py Piso Prceldent 
** ik. FRANCIS, | 49*'t Secretaries. D. A. HEALD Hi, Vice-Freside . 





THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
neta see IN 1851. 


5” ee ° = oe 1,045,00000| Pris i) 
Poy a, sng i ensue 00 ¥ ve (ets esident. 


aus ec tae, || 2 


tata veers: SPRINGFIELD 


IN Hee N AS ae ¥% 


AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
8. E.Corner Fourth and Walnut Sts. 


Assets, Jan. |, 1877, 85,1 11,248.93 


oti . 
& phe — - = A eg 








Nos. 261, 264 Broadway, Cor. 
otupeeuree 1850. 
CASH ASSETS § $4,837,176 52. 


asic oe Ura 


AU Forms of LAfe.and Bndowment Poltctes larued. 











C. P, FRALEIGH, JAMES BUBLL, President, 
GEO. H..BURFORD, Actuary. 
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Farm and Garden, 
IMMENSE BLACKBERRIES, 


BY B, H. HAINES, 


To many these delicious large berries are 
perfect strangers. To others they are, perhaps, 
known only as the acid Lawtons, that never 
seem to be fully ripe. The knowledge of the 
greater number of persons, probably, consists 
only in the experience that they have had with 
the eommon field berry, so different iv size that 
fully a dozen of them are sometimes required 
to equal a single specimen of the giant Wil- 
sons. There is a saying that “half the world 
knows not how the other half lives,’ and per- 
haps a description of the royal feasts that the 
“other half” so frequently enjoy may prove 
of service to those who may wish to engage in 
the same luxuries. The subject is so large that, 
of course, I must restrict myself to only a 
small portion of it, and will commence with _ 

The Wilson's Karly Blackberry.—This variety 
needs to be seen in its perfection to be fully 
appreciated, as neither its true appearance nor 
its fine qualities can very readily be transferred 
to paper. The finest and largest blackberries 
exhibited at the Centennial Exhibition last 
summer were of this variety, one specimen 
measuricg nearly two inches in length. Six or 
eight of these mammoth berries, when placed 
upon a saucer, make a very tempting dish, that 
few can resist ; while almost sixty or eighty of 
the small wild kinds would sometimes be re- 
quired to make.an equal display. In flavor 
they are “first class ’’ and will be found to be 
suited to the tastes of the most fastidious. 
Coming very early and ripening nearly at the 
same time, they prove very acceptable and 
profitable to those also who are growing them 
for market. 

The Kitiatinny.—This is not of quite as re- 
cent origin as the preceding, and has-been 
more generally planted out in this and other 
states. The berries are of large size, of good 
quality, and are sweet as soon as they become 
biack. The plants are among the hardiest of 
the very large blackberries, and will usually 
pass through the winters safely, if too rich 
cultivation is not given them. The Kittatinny 
is one of the most productive varieties, and, 
strange as it may seem, will repay neglect 
better than it will kindness. Enriching the 
ground too much causes the plants to make a 
fine growth of canes; but in this case their 
chief points of interest will be their thorns, as 
the fruit will be very scarce. 

The Snyder.—This will prove a very desirable 
variety for growing in localities where the win- 
ters are too severe for the other kinds, as it is 
considered to be perfectly hardy. The fruit is 
excelled in size by the other kinds mentioned ; 
but its good quality and the unusual product- 
iveness and hardiness of the plants render this 
new blackberry quite an addition to the list of 
fruits. 

The blackberry crop will be found to bea 
profitable crop in nearly all localities. In 
almost every village and town these colossal 
berries can be sold at from 15 to 25 cents a 
quart, and a yield of from 40 to 80 bushels to 
the acre will cause the owner to realize a very 
handsome profit. In the private garden also 
they will be greatly appreciated. It is a treat, 
indeed, to have these beautiful and luscious 
berries fresh.on the table two or three times 
every day’ during the season. By selecting 
some of the early, as well as later varieties, the 
season may easily be prolonged for a month or 
six weeks. It does not require that so very 
much space should be devoted in the garden to 
the blackberry—a little plot twenty or thirty 
feet square or one or two rows 100 feet long 
being usually sufficient. Commence next April 
to make a suitable plantation, and it will not 
be long before a glimpse, at least, may be had 
of how the “other half of the world are liy- 
ing.” 

MALDEN-ON-THE-HUDBON, N. Y¥. 











SPARE THE BIRDS. 


A WRITER in The Journal of Agriculture and 
Farmer makes the following sensible remarks 
upon the subject of the service rendered to the 
farmer by birds : 


“In the perpetual warfare that farmers are 
compelled to wage against the insect tribes 
there is but little prospect of success without 
the aid of the natural agencies, appointed to 
keep them in check. Among these none others 
will compare in efficiency with the birds. 

‘* These feathered tribes seem to be appointed 
by the All-wise to the task of keeping the tribes 
of injurious insects within reasonable bounds. 
But, while destructive insects haye been multi- 
plying all around us in incalculable numbers, 
and their destructive ravages have been seen on 
every hand, man has united in the warfare 
with, much zeal; but, strange to say, he has 
joined'in the destruction; of his friends, rather 
than of his enemies; 

“There has been almost increasing and in- 
discriminate war waged on the birds, whose 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


whole lives are devoted to the destruction of 
injurious insects. 

“In extenuation of this course, it is urged 
that some birds are injurious to crops, fruits, 
and vegetables. This is true to some extent. 
There are birds that eat grain and fruits when 
they are exposed to them; but a considerable 
portion of the year their food consists mostly of 
insects... Many grain-eati few alba feed their 
young entirely on the larv: 

“Birds will often invade ra aad and 
garden and help themselves to the fruits, to the 
great annoyance of the fruit-raiser. But it 
should not be forgotten that for weeks and 
often for months these same birds have been 
daily dining on the bugs, beetles, grubs, etc., 
that, if left undisturbed, would soon have ren- 
dered fruit-growing an impossibility. 

Tt is certainly but fair to allow a reason- 
able share of the fruit as compensation for the 
service of protecting it from insect ravages. 

“ Farmers are generally willing to pay a fair 
compensation to the laborers they employ, for 
services on the farm. Then, why not be willing 
to allow these little active employés a fair com- 
pensation for service rendered ? 

“It is too frequently the case that, instead of 
this, they are shot on sight, often without any 
correct knowledge asto whether they are in- 
jurious or beneficial. Indeed, much of the 
needless and wicked persecution. of birds 
grows out of the ignorance that prevails in 
regard to their habits of usefulness. Many 
persons seem tothink when a bird is seen in 
the garden or orchard it is on an errand of mis- 
chief. 

‘There is astrong but groundless prejudice 
existing against some species of birds. The 
crow, woodpecker, quail, and other species are 
often destroyed on sight, if possible. A better 
knowledge of the habits of these birds would 
show that, though occasionally depredating on 
erops, they are, on the whole, very beneficial 
in destroying quantities of some of our most 
destructive insect foes. The crow occasional- 
ly takes a hill of corn; but for every one so 
taken he takes a dozen or more grubs, any one 
of which is sufficient for the destruction of a 
hill of corn. 

**It will be found far cheaper in the long run 
to employ boys during the critical period to 
prevent their. ravages, and preserve them. as 
insect destroyers, than to kill them, even if one 
should prove to be smart enough to shoot one 
occasionally, The same may be eaid of all the 
corvus family. The wookpecker family is one 
of the most useful of all the feathered tribes. 
One of these (the Picus pubescens) has a habit of 
puncturing the bark of fruit and evergreen 
trees, making a regular series of holes around 
the trunk. The purpose for which they do 
this is a question of dispute; but, whatever 
may be the object, there is no question that it 
is an insect-eating bird, while all the other 
species of this genus are exceedingly useful as 
insect destroyers. Their unerring instinct in 
detecting the presence of a wood-boring larva 
is equaled only by their skill in piercing to 
where it lies concealed and extracting it from 
its concealment. Their usefulness is enhanced 
by the fact that they thus search out and de- 
stroy many larve that are beyond the reach of 
other birds, and which, though concealed from 
observation, are doing extensive and serious 
damages. It is truethat these bifds occasion- 
ally claim a cherry, apple, or other fruit as 
compensation for their valuable services ; and 
certainly none but a niggard or an impersona- 
tion of cruelty would think of destroying them 
for thus claiming a part of the fruit of their 
labor. 

“ This bird question is one of vast importance 
to farmers and fruit-raisers and is worthy of 
the candid consideration of every friend of the 
farmer. Laws for the protection of these friends 
of the people ought to be not only enacted, but 
rigidly enforced. Public sentiment should 
demand not only good laws, but frown down 
all evasions and violations. There is far too 
much laxity in the enforcement of the laws 
where they now exist. We may recur to this 
subject in the future.’’ 

a 


THE DATE PALM. . 


Tue San Francisco Cali notes that the date 
palm (Pheniz dactylifera) has proved itself per- 
fectly hardy in Sonoma, Santa Clara, Santa 
Barbara, Los Angeles, and San Diego counties, 
California, and should be more extensively 
grown. At some of the old missions are speci- 
mens of this magnificent tree 60 feet in hight, 
and, with their majestic crowns of ever-verdant 
feathery leaves, are the most striking feat ures 
of the landscape. The plant is ornamental 
when quite young, and is well worth cultiva- 
tion, even if it should never fruit. It succeeds 
best in a hot, dry climate, and in several por- 
tions of Asia gives its annual crop of luscious 
fruit where the winters:are equally as severe 
as in many parts of California. It grows.to per- 
fection in some localities in Palestine where 
frosty nights occur; and in Mesopotamia, 
where the climate is very similar to that of the 
San Joaquin Valley. We are. strongely of the 
opinion that the date palm will thrive in sey- 





eral of our hot interior valleys and perfect | its 
fruit. 

The date is the special tree of the Saharan’ 
regions. Its constitution, temperament, and 
habits particularly suit it to the Africanclimate, 
which is especially characterized by the defi- 
eet rain.and the digressions of tempera- 

‘Its fruit is the source of sustenance for 
at nomad and sedentary people, white, or 
black, scatteréd over ‘its hia “countries. 
The dates, after having been gathered, are dried 
in the sun, and when quite hard buried in the 
sand. They may thus be preserved about two 
years ; but generally after 18 months they are 
attacked by worms and in the beginning of the 
third year nothing remains of them save the 
stones. As an every-day food dates are con- 
sidered very heating; in consequence of which 
they are not much used on journeys, as causing 
great thirst. The most relishing and whole- 
some way to eat themis when made into a paste 
and mixed with barley. The date palm, culti- 
vated and attended to from time immemorial, 
has produced in the hands of the natives'as 
many varieties as our most carefully cultivated 
fruit trees. There are reckoned not less than 


90 varieties of dates inthe Zibans, The differ- 


ent dates are of almost every color except pure 
white and black. There are not, as is the case 
with our apples and pears, early and late sorts; 
but all arrive at maturity about the same period 
(restricted to within a fortnight), which falls in 
Fezzen about the latter part of August. The 
fruit is the common food of both man and 
beast. Camels, horses, dogs—all eat dates. 
Besides the dates destined for home consump- 
tion in the country, dates of a superior quality 
are gathered, and, being prepared with great 
care, fetch a higher price in the markets of 
Europe. Several Parisian merchants within 
the last few years have given importance to 
this trade, by proceeding each year to the seat 
of production in Algeria and preparing on the 
spot, by special modes, large quantities of dates 
for France, which replace with advantage those 
formerly procured from Tunis and Egypt. The 
region of Ziban, to the south of the Province 


‘Constantine, is the part of Algeria where the 


culture of the date occupies the largest sur- 
face, is carried on with the greatest care, and 
where the fruit is of the best quality. This re- 
gion includes 19 oases, of which Biskra is the 
principal. Laghouat, in the province of Al- 
ger, is anothercenter of production. Dates are 
a most important article of production in Egypt. 
The quaotitv produced is estimated at 750,000 
tons; but they are nearly all locally consumed. 





STRAWBERRY GRUBS. 





WE are much troubled here with ‘‘ grubs,” 
which eat the roots of strawberry plantsin cer- 
tain localities, whether the ground has been 
manured or not; and I think the larve found 
in manure heaps is entirely distinct from that 
which destroys our strawberries and other 
roots. The latter is more slender and hairy 
than the other and does not increase in size so 
rapidly. Besides, I have never found the young 
ones earlier than the middle of July, while 
full-grown grubs are found in the manure in 
June. If the smallest grub touches a root of 
strawberry, the leaves wilt in the sun ; and we 


search the rascal out and save the plant. 


I have a plot of ground two rods wide and 
ten long, which I have been salting in March 
for several years, using a bushel of salt broad- 
cast on strawberries, and have no trouble with 
“‘orubs.”? The next plot, separated by a row 
of peach trees, has only been salted twice, and 
I have taken out, with the aid of the chickens, 


- over a thousand grubs ; while the next plot is 


literally filled with grubs and I have scarcely 
saved a plant for two years. None of this 
ground was ever manured, but has been a gar- 
den since the prairie sod was turned. Salt 
dees not kill the larve, for I have kept them in 
brine for ten minutes and they crawled away 
as smart as ever; but I think it must be un- 
healthy for the little ones.—G. Wriaeut, in 
“*Gardener’s Monthly.” 
So UEEIEREnRineinionesssennennnnannEERRR 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


THE agricultural returns of Great Britain 
for 1876, just published, show a cultivated area 
of 47,393,000 acres, exclusive of heath and 
mountain pasture-land and of woods and plant- 
ations. The acreage under wheat last year was 
11 per cent. less than in 1875 and 22 percent. 
less than in 1869; that under oats showed an 
increase ; while the potato crop has much de- 
creased, from fear of disease. The acreage 
under artificial grasses is the largest yet re- 
corded—4,540,000 acres. 


«se.No. man should keep on his premises 
any class of dumb avimals which he is not 
disposed to provide for appropriately or that 
he does not find it convenient and useful to 
see to himself or by deputy. And in the case 
of fowls. and chickens, it should be.appre- 
ciated that they are unable to take care of 





themselves, and, therefore, need providers and 


protectors, 


[March 1, 1877. 
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+++. The Country Gentleman says: 


|“ While the asparagus plants are young you 
may grow a partial crop of turnips between 
the rows, if at the distances mentioned, al- 
though they will operate to some extent in the 
same way as weeds, reducing more or less 
theirsyigor of growth; but not seriously so, if 
heavily fed each autumn with manure,” ; 


..«.A writer in the London Garden aeys that 
salt is beneficial on light soils, but dangerous 
on clay, without stating the reason of the dif- 
ference ; and that his rule is to sow four or five 
pounds to the square rod, digging it into the 
soil in November, while the plants are most 
dormant, 


.. The Methodist recommends that people 
troubled with rheumatic pains carry a raw 
potato in their pockets. But potatoes are 
rather too dear at present for such medical ex- 
periments. A raw horse-chestnut worn in the 
pocket has been found very efficacious in pre- 
venting or curing rheumatism. 

..An instance is mentioned in Hardwicke’s 
Science-Gossip of a golden pheasant mating a 
bantam hen. Five chickens were the offspring 
of the pair, and in their plumage and traits 
were blended the characteristics of the parents. 





AGRICULTURAL 


.M THORBURN&CO 
SEED WAREHOUSE 


IS JOHN ST, NEW-YORK. 
New Priced Descriptive Catalogues 
oF 





t| Vegetable and Agricultural Seeds. 
‘ ALso 
NEW FLOWER SEED CATALOGUE 
FOR 1877. READY FOR MAILING. 
FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. 





SEEDS ..tkas-BULBS, «-:2> SEEDS 


SEEDS 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


876 Broadway, New York, 
Grower, Importer, and Dealer in 


Vegetable, Field, 


AND 


Flower Seeds. 


ee Toolsand Horticultural a 





leading and — Pe ular sorts of et cable, 
d Flow code, eeeding ‘fi he most 
desirable n ae vahies of the past season. 


THE GROCERS KEEP 


KINGSFORD’S 


Os WEGO 
PURE AND SILVER-GLOSS STARCH, 


KINCSFORD’S 


OSWEGO CORN STARCH, 


the Very Best In the Market. 
BURR STONE GRIST ae 








The Centennial Prize Medal and 4 Diploma. 
NARD & SILLIMAN, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





FOR SALE. 

One of the best milk and stock farmsin New En- 
gland. Comprises 325 acres of superior land. well 
fenced and suitsbly divided into mowing, tillage, 

ure, and woodland. Cuts 150 tons of hay, keeps 
cows and other stock. The wholesale receipts for 
milk alone <P nena to over $40) per month. Two- 









PRICE GREATLY REDUCED. Tarns 
a furrow on level land — a tae best 


plow- 























The 
central 
raising 
Cheap 


F 








oo. tai Oe @ th a OT 
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- FOR SALE: NERY CHEAP! |... 


BY THE 


Union: Pacific ‘Railroad Company. 


Now Is 


to secure a HOME in the GREAT CENTRAL BELT OF POPU 
WORLD'S HIGHWA 


THE TIM 


3,000,000 ACRES IN EASTERN N: EBRASKA, 


GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, THE GARDEN OF THE WEST. 


These lands are in the contes) portion of the a 
central line of the great Tempe Zone of the A 
raising unsurpassed by any int the nited States. 


Cheaper in Price, more favorable terms given, and more convenient to market than can be found elsewhere. 


ited States, on the 41st gear’ of North Latitude 
erican Continent,and fo 


FREE HOMESTEADS FOR ACTUAL SETTLERS! 
THE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


SOLDIERS ENTITLED TO A 


HOMESTEAD OF 160 ACRES. 


Free Passes to Purchasers of Railroad Land. 


nd for new porcrip@ve Pamphlet, with new Maps, published in English, German, Swedish, Dan- 
te) 


i Se 
ish, and Bohemian. 


“THE PIONEER,” 


a handsome ILLUSTRATED Fara, with maps, ete., and containing the HOMESTEAD LAW. Mailed 


FREE to all applicants, Addres: 


Land Commissioner U. P. R. R., OMAHA, NEB. 


O. F. DAVIS, 








rs AND WEALTH m= the line.of the 


ub 3 
r grain-growing and stock- 





conbinea CATALOGUE itt 
EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN 


Numbering 175 pages, with Colored Plate, 


SENT FREE 


To our customers of past years, and to 
all rs of our books, either 


Gardening for Profit, Practical Floriculture, 
or Gardening for Pleasure, 
(Price $1.50 each, prepaid, by mail.) 
To others, on receipt of 25c. 


Plain Plant or Seed Catalogues, without 
plate, free to all, 


ler Honeleriim’ey 
Seedsmen, Market Gardeners and Florists, 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 























Send Stamp tor Catalogue. 


BEACH, SON & CO., 


Box 1320), 7 Barclay St., N. Y. 





gf ESTABLISHED 1791, 


Plants, Trees, Shrubs. 
ING c& MURRAY, 
FLUSHING, N. Y 





TRE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


ROSES 


Strong Pot Plants, suitable ir Eg flow 
ering, ut safely by mail, endid 
Tabeien for for as 4 for $2 


Wroeeae our choice, all 
19 for $3 for $45 35 for $5. For 10cents eack 
additional, one Magnificent Premium moe 
toevery dollar’ worth o hordered. Send forourNE 

GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE, and cheese 
from over 300 finest sorts. We make sa Great 
Specialty, ens are the largest Rose-growers in Amer- 
ica. Refer to 100,000 customers in the United States 
and Rosier THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
XOSE-GROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co. Pa. 





f & ESH 





TREES. TREES. 


APPLE, oe noe CHERRY, 


4 <ALL BINDS OF oY GENAMENTAL, 


Hardy, = reliable. Prices-to suit the times. 


Now 
very Tittle cost. Address 


SEARS, HENRY & CO., 
SENECA NURSERIES, 


s the time for Farmers to get orchards at - 


GENEVA, N. ¥. 





LANE & BODLEY Co. 


ARDED GRAND PR 


at the last Pay 
exhibitors in six days’ practical tests, 

three experts. 
Send for circulr, asiv 
the famous trial LA & BODLE 
John and 


condu 


Y CO., 
ater Sts., Cincinnati. 


TEN-HORSE FARM ENGINE. 
$100.00 IN COLD 


justrial Exposition, over on 
icted b. 


description and details of 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


New x (ork Of Stice se pF roar Street. 


Pure Bone Superphosphateof Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone rn Bone Flour. 


G2 Farmers and oad Sadie = * invited to send for 
Circular. 





FARMERS’ 


of Merit at the Great Centennial 


1877... Superior to any in market for the price. 
bs | Grade Nitro. Phosp ne “4 
ait} Fa, Grade Pare er Ph wate » 
Tmpreve ula ate. 
Tree, Tie, oars and Stars aera izer, 


ANALYSIS GUARANTSED. 
Send for Circular. 
wM. A; FistEs. Pres. THOS. W. TREGO, Treas. 
W. STRA WM, Sec’y and Chemist, 
conall Pf 16 N. DEL. AV&., PHILA., PA. 


BONE AND FERTILIZING COMPANY, 


having received the highest Medal and Certificate 
Exposition, at 
Philadelphia, cal! the attention of all interested in 
a good honest Fertilizer to their improved list for 





Guaranteed. 


R SALE, at a ve 


The 
low Fang P "GUANO, tn 


eee 
ORE panag ayant 60., 


Government Consign 


Peruvian .. Guano 


ARANPERL QT fo 


ees BS FINE BI, New York. 





Pee asee 2 
OLUBL 


NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 


PACE GUANO 60. 


singburg, N.Y. 


4 


PAGIFIC GUANO. 
Fuge 


‘Windsor, Conn.; 
South Water St. St., suane ore D D. “WOODRUFY, L rg 





‘Fish. Guano. 


_Drgeadota Pigh gna os focal. ‘sim 
EBERT Fick Boren good, quality. ie6 Gu 


PRICE: 
| Xédress @ QUINNTPIA i co. 
190 Starx St, NEW HAVEN, Conn, 



















Au EVANS; _Manufa 


EVANS, Manufacturers, | 


38 PLATT ST... NEW: YORK... 





SETTEES, VASES, 


& sale by the 
RUSTIC M’F’G. CO., 
29 Fuiten Street, 

’ NEW YORK. 
Send Ld ree ounces and mention this paper. 


'HO FOR CALIFORNIA! 


THE LABORER'S PARADISE. 


Salubrious Climate, Fertile Soil, 
Large Labor Returns. 


NOSEVERE WINTERS, NO LOST TIME, NO 
nn oe non INSECT PESTS. 


York, P’ 
nd 0, St. yr Ee 
and tate; 4 ¢ Po ints, 
or 


EMIGRANT TICKETS AT LOW RATES. 
Choice from N 





* Grazing, an 
Lands. 

The Central Pacific Railroad Co. 
offer. t their li in © 
TFORNIA. ADA. and UTAH a large = Tike 
Land in of which is well adapted to 


advantages for set- 


aN IN OALIFORNIA the lands lying on each side 
of the main dine of the Central Pacific 


ve if ; 

nd most ous 0. 
= and h alo i) c Bieres Nevada Mountains. 
They are diversified in soil, climate,and conditions 


—embra the semi-tro tropical oductions in the 
lower wien Spain, 


Italy, and the eperee of "ie Modierranesn- Tay 
vine, peeere, oat ogy Fe t-hil ls—¢or- 
respon wi 

cria—and the 


slopes—corres) nding wi ine, Sw 
Norway, etc. Khe ce are Boson os | of Calitcrnta teat is al- 
ready ced for | = 4 sexcell ce of its whea 

fen Gheeries i f 
en vege 


tables general ats footie cae soapet las 
in be. - and cotton unattain- 


abe (Gisewhere "the Le. J sents hate meee’ 
e pany, have resul 8 

the settlers "Wheat can safely ite in the field: till 
threshed end en vines 


“lines ee ciivoane ‘and OREGON 
aha Wor in the Fane owned Valley to o the northern 


SSCS 
es.for @. sive an ro! e Ss. Yt 
: Fhe whole cothprises some the heat 


cin’ NEVADA the main srr 
road occu ee and Humboldt Val- 
leys, the largest and best-settled in the State,at a 
Poglou hose yield of the precious metals seth 
whose yie e 
meted st to twenty millions dollars an- 
ompany are so situated 


cattle are maintained with littie or 
srouhie, in the yy Walley an and ines ys 's which 
of fruits, 


nts. 
TAH. in in the great bg a = —— 
valleys, where the Morm 
demonstra: the fertility oft the > soll and. the h 
fulness of climate, the Company have also good 


land. 
PATENT DIRECT FROM THE UNITED 
een. BA TATES V ERNMENT 


GOVE ‘ 
These lands wil! be sold in quantities and on terms 
to suit. Im: igrants, colonists. and capitalists, 

desire to acquire ind ie real property, certain 
to advance in value, will be ben: y an examina- 
tion. Pamphlets, maps, etc. will be furnished by ap- 


plication to 
B. B. REDDIN' 
LAND COMMISSIONRE CENTRAL PACIFIC KR. RB. 


Y, 
Railroad nae Fourth or Townsend sts., 





7 : 
‘ The Best Thing in the West.” 


Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fe R.R. 
LANDS 


IN KANSAS, 


2,500,000 ACRES 
best Farming and ieultural Lands in Amer- 
iS 5 anaes in and near 








e_ beautiful Cottonwood 
Arkansas Valleys, the garden of the West, 


11 Years’ Credit, with. 7-Per Cent. Interest. 
PARE REFUNDED. j 
to Purchasers of Land. 


LL) 
sent frees yr Mg 7, gs ay ouNsoN, 4 
Le He} NO ing Lan 239 gloer Toph Now York. 


CHEAP CROPS. 


citemical fertilizers, based on a  § 


ra ATTIECD reg 












| of Se. wtialysed ‘by 
CHEMIST 


ER ‘ 
. A 
AGRICULTURAL 
STATION, an eir 
Wsiaees me = 
their AGRIC 
age ‘O00 We offer 
Pte 
01 














- Every ry Variety of 





PUBLIC NOTICE. 


1, JOHN makwinieues a Blacksmith by trade, 
bq felt the want of some means whereby I 
soften IRON at the forge, s0 that I ccaid work 
pelabapeieatene This induced me to maze 
many experiments with different substances which 
offered the best prospects of succese. It was on one of 
these occasions that I discovered the wonderful ef- 
fects of Electro Silicon upon the HUMAN SYSTEM. 
Thad a defect in three of-my fingers, which were 
bent or shut upin my hand in such a manner, by the 
CONTRACTION OF THE CORDS, that they were very 
troublesome to me in my daily avocation. I could 
not handle my toolsas.1 wished,and often thought 
that Lwould have them cut off, toget them out of my 
way. Iliad tsed éVerything that offered any hope >t 
relief; but all to no effect. Well, I say I was wors- 
ing with Electro Silicon at the forge, and, of coursa 
could not prevent its coming in contact with my 
mito no notice of the effect it had produced, until 


ry. hing touse a heavy hammer . gras 
fee with my ee hand; a —_ to my saree. I 


found my ked fingers ighten out, and i had 
as — — Som as we could hardly believe 
my ey ed my hand to my wife and family 


and a wet, Ripe was the result. 
The question now was: What had omy this 
1 << Every act was recalle id, after 
y mp d that m oot fosvane bad — i made by 
nD 
my mds SILICON. My next 


My n discover 
some means by which I could combine this wonder- 
ful substance, so that everybod: 


sent him 
Electro Ay Liniment, and told him to’ use Oy thon 
oughly. He did so, and at the end of three poste 
he was able to throw aside his cane and walk 
as fe apperentiy as wellas ever. It had weehee. Ked Jus 
in my case, producing a perfec 

to other of my neighbors and friends ¢ for 
failes around) who were suffering from Sweiled 
Meareigia Stu? Join inte Burns, 
etc., all of which it hout any trouble. 
Finding that the Electro ro silicon Tintuent would 


Lage the skin hb 
ubstan: occurred to me that it must be good for 
he horse; and it has proved itself one of the er 
best ap ble anita in all external diseases occurring 
PPntarelt the Electro Silic: +. Liniment Com- 


ny, Office 76 William St., New York. Sold by all 
ruggists. 50 cents per bottle. 


. KNICKERBOCKER 
HOOF OINTMENT 


isa tive cure for Fore and Quarter Cracks, Soreness, 
an: 


i] Corns, Hoofs' 
etc. Itis readi a by the heat of eel, hoof, 
and thus ca’ ap healthy, and elastic wth. 





uses 

It is nig’ Pecommentted by all our leading tainon, 
ae 5 be pag tried and Ei universal satisfaction 
in 6very case. 

Itis ane by the tens & ing ee ess stores, and dealers 
can obta from the following, lead leading wholesale 
ho BS BOYD & SON ederal St., Bos- 
ton, Mass; JOHN HUNT 1300 south . Phils 
a Penn.; E.J.HART & CO. 


BENG ANE. it Wabash Ave., Guleano, tL; Sha 
& BRIGHAM, San Francisco, Cal. ; or the Proprieto’ 


CHARLES F. RISLEY, 
poten nes 71 Warren &., New York. 


ouatt’s Condition Powders, ip 1-ib. both 
altorative and Expectorant, at 50 cts. ceeds. 


Cancer 





Dr. KINGSLEY, who has 

ty yours ice at ROME, We toe os cg _ 

~ ractice MEN. or more than twen- 

‘Phousands of asee ‘cured of this 

aioe hennaee who came from various parts of the 

diac are Now living witnesses of his wonderful 

skill in rescuing them from a yy ot and =e 
death. Doctors, ministers, and the r cured fre 

Write fora circular, giving full paruselare. Address 


Ww. d. P. KINGSLE 7. M.D.. Rome. N. Ye 


Peach Bottom Rooting: Slate, 


TO BUILD Food —We are now prepared to furnish 
the best Roofing Slate in this country, in any quan- 
tity, all ones, at short notice. a a 

cons Slate ded byall ing Architects. 
sed by the “Onited States Government ana all State 


reuiy sos @ dark biue, nae bs Saviomesed s Bc BO 


Quarried 
line. "Mantel, ‘Register, and Cemetery Stock gotten 
out to 
"Finest bo bolted Slate Biouets in the market for Plastic 
Roofing and Paint. Add.e 





——_ 











Peete 


THE PEACH BOTTOM SLATE MINING CO., 
7233 WALNUT 8t., Philadelphia. 


OTIS & GORSLINE, 


rs’s Block, 
2. Rochester, N. Y. 


Manufacture every description of 





ienderd uality. 
Customers } select from 


assortment ent of Stench-Tra 
Gonnection®. ast Sawry article pm 


ounced pec to any 
séwer-Pipe made ip ¢his country. 


MATTHEWS’ GARDEN SEED 








The ta 
the “ Holbrook a 
and other Drills 
; mr It 
descriptive icireularé 7 5 
fsctared only by - 

ERETT & SMALE, Beccaa, Mass. 


DEVOE’S 


-B rilliant- 
—. OUL. 


The Oldest Brand, Sate Beyend ail Chance. 


By ee so a RO 














ver foes 8 Wa DEVOR 

















Risings¥n 
STOVE POLIS 






teen bes 7 Ubsaontec . Cavuto. w 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


WATCHBS. 


These .very superior and unexceled 
Watches are made and sold by the NEW 
YORK WATCH CO., of this city, to deal- 
ers throughout the country, and are the 
best to buy for accurate time-keeping and 
durability; and are now cheaper and better 
than any foreign watches. Buyers will do 
well and save money in buying no other 
than the above. 

Plenty of these FINE WATCHES are in 
the pockets of consumers, and reference 
may be made. to any who ‘wear them. A 
great reduction in prices **} ; 
within the past few mon i MBrown = 
dealers, and insist on having one of these 
WATCHES, Dealers will please send for 
Price List and Terms. 

HOMER FOOT, Treasurer. 


NEW YORK WATCH C0. 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New York Office (at present) 12 John 


Street. 
CHARLES D. ROOD, General Agent. 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE.’ 
GARDNER & CO. 


TOOK THE FIRST 
AND ONLY PRIZE 


a PERFORATED 
er-<7 SEATS and CHAIRS 
=f | 








AT. THE 
‘CENTENNIAL 
VEX POSITION, 


AS AT ers FAIRS-WHERE THEY HAVE BEEN 
Borsthass oe Bolt 





Dd 
une ed b 
ne our 
trated qualeges. of town 


GARDNER ae co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 
38! and 383 PEARL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 

Liberal discount made to the trade. 


D. 8. HESS, 


169 BLEECKER ST., 
NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURER AND DESIGNER | 
FINE FURNITURE 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS, 


Original Artistic Sketches and Specifies 
cations Furnished. 


The BOSS ov 
ORD ee See eats 


e AS WELL AS VIENNA, 


= WILSON‘? 


. HIGHEST, AWA 


A MEDAL, AND D BipLoMA, 
FAMILY ‘ “SEWING “MACHINE 
BUY ru WELSON fn. 


For Sale Everywhere. ts Wanted. 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE: SOx, ' 
‘Néw Orleans. New York, . 








J 





IGF First Premium ahead of All et Centennial, Sint ning. 1) 





Fot the HUNTER INDISPENSABLE. for the 
The SHORT and MID-RANGE MARKSMAN can find nothing better. 
HANDY, ACCURAT®, and 


For Sale by all Deslers. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


PRICES REDUCED a ~ 


May 10th, 1876. 


WINCHESTER REPEATIN G ARMS CO., 


NEW HAVEN CONN. 


THE BEST RIPLH MADE. 
SWI'TLBR on the Indian FRONTIER a NRCESSITY 
It is SIMPLE, STRONG, LIGHT 


for RAPIDITY OF FIRE. For MIlnétrated Price-list and Pamphlet 
RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of all kinds, RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, etc., prom a 








ESTABLISHED 1833. — 


Merchant's Gargling Dil 
A Liniment for Man and Beast. 


“ Whether for use on man af beast, re treede lands W Oil will be found an invaluable Lint. 
ment, and worthy of use b tin ene 1 eknow of-no medicine 


very residen proprietary 
article no mn in the U: ted St States whic good will of the iy to a greater d 
Be a bite 1S yn panes Seek 5. Ap A 


for animal and w 
i. Simmonds s, Unionville, Ia, 


rling Ui! than all the liniments put ther; and 1 am ki eate igeive ferent kinds. 
rink it he e best remedy for h sah fo existence, and can sa eeptng’ without of successful 
~ Extract pon: a letter from Shoemaker & Co, Bloomington, Ind., Sept. 17th, 1878.— It is the 


popular horse liniment in this vagy a a 
Braman’s N. Y., Aug. 9th, 1873. — “I sell 








“fi seeing oe e 


easenen from a letter Corne: 
~ ao! pour Gargllag A il than of allo ote ines combined, and have seen it used on horses 


|N. H.. Ang, 26th, 1873.—‘‘ We think your Garg 
pmmended hat we have ever used or sold.” 
es rdia, I Kan., July 28th, 1873.—* We sell 





ad 


, to-be used 


i eermyveadepy 
| ana eNe 
b known; and the Ase lin ORs Gottig sachet use, 


, only it will 
permanently, Yellow wane ar asinakendtnans for hu 


4) wal. 


Merchant's Gargling Oil as an Internal Remedy. 
* “Merchant's Gargling Oil is a practic a t amd carminative. It can be taken internal! 
en such a Seg mal 8 indicated, and good  sphveliane for pain killers, cordials and anodynes 
For Cra’ ms eel the vhs CSite, Asthma, or Internal Pain, the dose may be from 


we drops, on sugar. or mixed with s in any convenie ' 
is of ener. to nix hours. Yellow wrapper for animal abd white for vemiee Seek: oe 

















ING QML Ip the Standa 3 
Estab! mablshod 18, Le aatye an SLE medium. Oe 50e ; tna ae . fall aive't Nay Vim 2%e. 


kport, N. ¥., by M. G.O..Co,, and b ‘all uruagists.* 
' JOHN HODGE, Seeretary. 








SANBORD’S NEW CHALLENGE 


\CENTENN 
lvaluable a 


STAG’S-HEAD RANGE. ®)27 "124 


‘baker, 
desirable. Warms 


FIRESEDE JEWEL Bea TER Now and ee oF 


BANQUET HOT Ci Will warm our rooms. 
Sel 
EACON-LIGHT AND ASTRAL 


ow) BASE-BURNERS. Both choice Parlor Stoves. 


Paten 
all of Saws ean, by which slates and 


sees en aAe 
>| THE, NATIONAL 


39 and 341 ., STONE bi TEy 


[March 1, 1877 


BRO S 

D, oe AND SQUARE 
NOS. 

88 Ate tatie NEW YORK. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


NEW YORK AQUARIUM JOURNAL. 


BEAUT UsSTR TED EIGHT- 
A BEAUTIFVAGE MONTH: 
Devoted to Natural History and eating of the 
Mo; eters. Marvels. and ‘and Wonders of the Deep. 
pes ° ae structive, and Witt: a 
A bright jhewspaper for the little folks and the 
theo all 





e any address for one dollar per annum, 
sedate sspectal rate beet to clubs of five and upward. 
nD 
Published att at the New ww York Aquarium 
BROADWAY AND 35th STREET, 


F HOTELS. 


HOTEL HAMMAM, © 


81 and 83 Columbia Heights, 
Brook! Phy oN. ¥. 
keen yp 8 and Roman aths, elegant rooms, with 
board f permanent pases, at moderate rates. 
Transient, $9.00 t 00 to $F Od per 





SHEPARD, M.D. 


CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 


NINTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS 
Philadelphia. 
J. E. NGSLEY & CO. 


TRAVEL 


ST. AUGUSTINE 


to Nassau and Havana, 


GRAND EXCURSION. 

During March the steamérs of the New York. Sa- 
vannah, and Nassau Mail Steamship Line will veal at 
St. Augustine andrun on to Hayana. For schedules 
and low excursion rates apply to 


MURRAY, FERRIS & CO., 
62 South Street. 


TO FLORIDA AND THE-SOUTH. 


SEASON OF 1876-77. 
Atiamtic Coast Line of Railways and Con 
nections. 


N. ¥. OFFICE, 229 BROADWAY. 
No.1—6:00 P.M. Daily ail rail to Richmond, Wil- 























Ba ali Fiorda and aise an : 
Sete eee 
meee A. daily (exept Sundg Al shes to 

. meee ea mand. tence ng wr Benes le 
aye a Wilmington Sigenine C. ae ifors a 

i Serannad, Cars Se Jaekeon- 


ane 46.40 A.M. and see tas dais Se ’ 
day). Ail Baltimore. ortolk. 
8. and R. R. R. to Weldon, thence as 
1. On th trains Partor 


ese 
eateathtavarrenaie ne 
i r e » i. 
| Basin ona. tie essa UL 
‘WAY, or at t orised i Tick ces of the 


Pea nes ty 


G CAR of this line south 
stantly reserved at New York for accommodation of 
passengers by the ‘Atlantic Coast Line. 


- A. POPE, Gen. Pass. Agent. 
NEW YORK AND PH [LA PEP aIA NEW 


LINE.—BOUND BROO 
for and 


In New York—Central 











— 


Bogle & Lyles, 
proveipemve,  ‘conomical and powerfe. eames 


onge broiler, very orummental, an’ ana" wor 
upper rooms. 


t 
' 
; 
i 


shining nee and delightful warm- 


joftise-clearing Grates: A SPEOLALTY. 


og | MAC erei 


Siihe above and a great variety of other Stoves and 


1 87 and 89 Park Place, New York. 


HEALTHY FOOD. 





TANTO? 
| SG OAT-EAL- 


Niroad of New Jersey , foot 
of Liberty Street, and foot of Str: eet, Up- 
road ‘corner Third and Berks Bt = 

*" Com’ ANUARY 


d A 
Trains leave New York, foot of papers street, for 
romiga Sad ERliadetphta, at 1:30 620, eaR, 11004. a. 





210, a 4: 605 P.M. 
nets re Lapeer tn 8 
i j o'clock midnight trains from both York and 


| SUNDAY tyenny ? leave re Hoek f foot of Liberty 
ist 12:00 P  Phuladelsnia 

of foot of 

wha BR ety Tees 


i offices ot th Erie Railway Co. 
Risspe foe and Br hess {ou oeeet 























Ww. &8. DOUGLAS, 





PLATE COMPANY'S 


Bal > | 


tes Plated Mare. 















Press, N 31 29S Rosy SvRErr - TTAA4 “t 


co si ys BAtetton; Middictown, Conn. 






































Since | 
To bu 


And t! 
To pi 


Throw 


